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Far Eastern Studies in the United States: 
Retrospect and Prospect 


KENNETH SCOTT LATOURETTE 


NE OF the perquisites of age is reminiscence. It is the function of the his- 
torian to recount the past. As one of the elders of our fellowship and as a 
historian it would seem to be both my privilege and my duty on this occasion to 
trace the course of Far Eastern studies in the United States since I first became 
familiar with them. We are told on the authority of an ancient book which has 
come to us from the Orient that “‘your old men shall dream dreams.” It may not 
be amiss, therefore, not only to survey the past, but also to attempt, in the light 
of that past to look into the future and to formulate such dreams for it as that 
past and the prospect for the future inspire. 

It is nearly fifty years since I had my first course in Far Eastern history and 
it is a little more than forty years since I taught for the first time a course in 
that field. In a very real sense that experience covers the entire span of Far 
Eastern studies in the United States, for that course of nearly half a century ago 
was given by Frederick Wells Williams, son of S. Wells Williams, America’s 
first great sinologist and interpreter for the Perry expedition. One of the texts 
in the course was The Middle Kingdom. That, as we all are aware, was the 
earliest scholarly comprehensive account of China to be written by a citizen of 
the United States. The initial edition appeared in 1858, the year of the memor- 
able Treaty of Tientsin in the negotiation of which the elder Williams was one 
of the interpreters. Incidentally, he learned Japanese from one of the fishermen 
whom the Morrison failed to repatriate. In his later years, the elder Williams 
had the title of Professor of Chinese at Yale, but it is not recorded that he had 
any students. In the final revision of The Middle Kingdom the younger Williams 
assisted his father. It was under the direction of the younger Williams that I 
wrote my doctoral dissertation and in doing so I spent many hours in the library 
which had been begun by his father. That such facilities were then available was 
heartening for those who were concerned for Far Eastern studies in this country. 

However, when, in 1914 after a period of residence in the Far East, I began, in 
Reed College, my first teaching in this country of a course on the history of the 
Far East, no very great progress had been made. Far Eastern studies were still 
in their infancy. If Indology be included the situation was not much better. To 
be sure, here and there one could see promising beginnings, but several of them 
: were by foreign scholars. To these men from abroad we and all who follow us are 
forever deeply although not always consciously indebted. But the fact that it 
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was necessary to seek their help, even in the few posts then in existence, was 
painful evidence of the paucity of American-born scholars. At that time the 
university centers for the teaching and study of the Far East could be counted 
on the fingers of one’s two hands and with fingers left over. At Harvard there 
was a beginning of an art collection. Yale still had the younger Williams. Also at 
Yale Harlan P. Beach was teaching Chinese and K. Asakawa was collecting a 
Japanese library and giving courses with chief emphasis upon Japanese feudal- 
ism. In the nearly related field of Indology Salisbury and Whitney at Yale had 
won for Sanskrit a secure and honored place in American scholarship. Columbia 
had a chair of Chinese which had been given distinction by Friedrich Hirth. At 
Clark University George H. Blakeslee, in his teaching of history and interna- 
tional relations, was dealing with the Far East, both in the class room and in 
publication. In the University of Wisconsin Paul Reinsch had written his excel- 
lent book on Intellectual Currents in the Far East and by his obvious and sympa- 
thetic familiarity with that region had attracted the attention of President 
Wilson and had been appointed Minister to China. He had had as a student the 
Rhodes Scholar Stanley K. Hornbeck who, after a period of teaching in China, 
was returning to Wisconsin as assistant professor, was soon to write Contemporary 
Politics in the Far East, and before long was to enter upon his distinguished 
career in the Department of State. Payson J. Treat had begun his teaching at 
Stanford from which were to issue his outstanding studies on the history of the 
diplomatic relations between the United States and Japan. The University of 
California had a professorship which, in the absence of a competent American, 
was filled by an Englishman. At the University of Washington another English- 
man, H. H. Gowen, in addition to his duties as rector of a large parish, was in- 
augurating Far Eastern and Indic studies. It must also be noted that with the 
distinguished exception of Salisbury and Whitney and their successors and of 
Beach, none of the American-born scholars in this roster had a working knowl- 
edge of any of the languages of the Far East or India. 

In the United States in the year of the outbreak of World War I there were or 
had recently been a few other bright spots in the field of Far Eastern scholarship. 
The American Oriental Society had been in existence for over seventy years and 
in its Journal and its annual meetings was willing to make room for worthy 
papers on the Far East. Berthold Laufer, born and trained in Germany, in 1898 
had come to this country on the staff of the American Museum of Natural 
History and now for some time had been attached to the Field Museum of 
Natural History and had already made three extensive expeditions to China. 
With his amazing knowledge of languages, which included Persian, Sanskrit, 
Pali, Malay, Chinese, Japanese, Manchu, Mongolian, Dravidian, and Tibetan, 
Laufer possessed an unusual equipment for the studies and the assembling and 
arranging of the collections which have made his name a revered household word 
in Far Eastern scholarship. In his chosen field no one in this country could then 
approach him in stature. Nor have we since had his full equal. Here and there 
were galleries with the beginnings of good collections of Far Eastern art. Under 
the stimulus of the recent acquisition of the Philippines the Arthur H. Clark 
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Company had published the fifty-five volumes of Blair and Robertson’s collec- 
tion of sources in The Philippine Islands, 1493-1803. Libraries were being 
gathered. The Library of Congress was beginning to bring together the astound- 
ing collection which a little later under Arthur W. Hummel was to be augmented 
and arranged. Charles W. Wason was finding interest in his years of retirement 
from business in assembling the library on China which he was to bequeath to 
Cornell and thus to provide facilities for the development of Chinese studies in 
that university. William E. Griffis was writing in semi-popular style on China, 
Japan and Korea. Lafcadio Hearn had died ten years earlier in 1904. The year 
1914 saw, unfortunately, the death of W. W. Rockhill, who in the interstices of 
an extraordinarily useful diplomatic career had made notable contributions to 
Far Eastern scholarship. Compared with what we have today, this showing, so 
briefly summarized, is not very impressive. Americans were lamentably ignorant 
of the Far East, its peoples and cultures. No high-school texts gave the region 
more than passing mention. In only a few colleges and universities were there 
courses devoted to the region and general courses on history and international 
relations paid it but passing attention. In Protestant churches those concerned 
with missions were slightly better informed. For them study books were prepared 
which were sympathetic and understanding and periodical literature purveyed 
information. From missionaries came a few fairly widely read books. For China, 
in addition to S. Wells Williams, there were W. A. P. Martin and Arthur H. 
Smith. Yet those really interested in missions were a small minority. The people 
of the United States and those who led them knew little of the peoples and cul- 
tures of the Far East, and that in spite of political, commercial and cultural com- 
mitments in the region and of events which already were hurrying them on into 
ever more intimate relations. 

The four decades since 1914 have witnessed notable progress in Far Eastern 
studies. To many of us American scholarship and American colleges and uni- 
versities still seem woefully negligent in their attention to the region. The im- 
patience is especially and quite understandably acute among those who have 
sacrificed to prepare themselves to work in the field and to whom no doors have 
as yet opened to use what they have so hardly acquired. Yet as one looks back 
across the years striking advances have been made. Even barely to enumerate 
them would extend this paper far beyond its proper length. Here I must not 
trespass on your patience beyond mentioning some of the factors which have 
been responsible for them and pointing out a few directions and instances of the 
advances. 

As a factor making for the advances one must mention as primary the em- 
broilment of the United States in the Far East in World War II and its after- 
math. The exigencies of that struggle, of the subsequent occupation of Japan, 
and of developments in Korea, Formosa, Southeast Asia, Indonesia, and South 
Asia made imperative the preparation of staffs for the armed forces and civilian 
government agencies who were equipped with the appropriate languages and 
with some knowledge of the history and cultures of these peoples. Numbers of 
those so prepared did not continue to use what had been given them. Others, 
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probably a minority, sought to capitalize on what they had acquired by adding 
still further to it. Under the pressures of the war days, moreover, and aided by 
government funds, several colleges and universities either inaugurated or greatly 
augmented their offerings in the field. With the cessation of major hostilities 
some of these were reduced or even discontinued, but some have been maintained 
and put on a permanent basis, and others have been added. 

Even before Pearl Harbor private agencies, headed by far-seeing men, had 
begun to equip Americans with the scholarship which would enable them to move 
into this clamant vacuum. First of all and gratefully, mention must be made of 
the American Council of Learned Societies and more particularly of Mortimer 
Graves. In his self-effacing but highly efficient way Graves initiated and nour- 
ished procedures which set Far Eastern studies far on their successful course. 
It was, if my memory serves me correctly, in 1928 that he brought into being, 
after a conference at the Harvard Club in New York City, the Committee on 
the Promotion of Chinese Studies. That was followed by similar committees on 
other regions and countries. Out of these committees grew many projects. For 
example, Berthold Laufer, the first chairman of the Committee on the Promo- 
tion of Chinese Studies, early assembled, in connection with an annual meeting 
of the American Oriental Society, a special conference on China. This I had the 
privilege of continuing for two or three years and I like to think of it as preparing 
the way for the Far Eastern Association. It was through the Committee on the 
Promotion of Chinese Studies that the notable project was conceived and 
carried through of the monumental Eminent Chinese of the Ch’ing Period. That 
work, through which Dr. Hummel added to the already great debt to him of 
American sinology, had as one of its objects the training of promising younger 
scholars. That it was successful is obvious from its list of contributors. That 
same committee and its parent body also enabled Homer Dubs to pursue his 
translation of portions of the Ch’ien-han-shu and thus not only made it possible 
for him to continue his sinological studies but also in him gave Oxford University 
a Professor of Chinese to carry on the tradition begun by the great Legge. It 
was through the American Council of Learned Societies that there was born and 
nourished through its promising infancy the Annual Bibliography which is now 
part of the program of this Association. We do well to remind ourselves, more- 
over, that it was the Council’s Committee on Far Eastern studies that the Far 
Eastern Association rightly claims as its parent. Time would fail me to tell of the 
other contributions of the American Council of Learned Societies, but I am sure 
that you would all be unhappy if I were not at least to mention the service per- 
formed by Mortimer Graves in making his office a placement agency for Far 
Easteru specialists. Nor should we forget the summer seminars on sinology led 
by Arthur W. Hummel! and which had been stimulated by the indefatigable 
Graves and financed by the Rockefeller Foundation. 

We must never fail to remember the imagination and constructive planning 
which brought into being the Harvard-Yenching Institute. It was Leighton 
Stuart, Dean Donham of the Harvard School of Business Administration and 
the late Henry Luce, father of the publisher, who persuaded the trustees of the 
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Charles M. Hall estate to provide the funds which made possible the under- 
taking from which continue to issue contributions of the highest scholarly 
character. 

We have, I hope, passed sufficiently beyond the acute stage of controversy to 
recognize the enormous contributions of the Institute of Pacific Relations. Begun 
by those connected with the Young Men’s Christian Association and drawing its 
first two executive secretaries, J. Merle Davis and Edward C. Carter, from the 
foreign staff of that organization, it early broadened its membership to include 
those of other than the Christian faith. Of the long and impressive stream of 
publications not all have been of equal merit. However, it is clear that Far 
Eastern and, indeed, South Asia studies as well, would be infinitely poorer had 
there been no Institute of Pacific Relations. 

We must also recall the part which has been played by the Foreign Policy 
Association and the Council on Foreign Relations. Neither has specialized on the 
Far East, but both have included it in their program and to each we are indebted 
both for scholarly studies and for popularizing in the best sense what has been 
produced by scholars. We also note with gratitude what has been done by the 
Japan Society, largely in the realm of art. We remember the excellent popular- 
ization performed by Asia, that creation of Willard Straight. When we speak of 
Willard Straight we do well to remind ourselves of what some may not be aware, 
that in his memory his widow gave a fellowship which enabled two of our number 
to study in China: one died after the bare beginning of a career of great promise, 
but the other is still with us and is one of our most creative members. There has, 
too, been the College of Chinese Studies in Peking which for nearly thirty years 
developed improved methods of teaching Chinese and introduced hundreds of 
Americans not only to the language but also to the history and culture of China. 

The list might be greatly extended of private agencies which in the past forty 
years have aided Far Eastern studies. It would certainly include the founda- 
tions. If one may be singled out from that goodly company for special mention 
it would probably be the Rockefeller Foundation. In the same breath should be 
named the China Medical Board, created and endowed by the Rockefellers. In a 
variety of ways one of which we have noted, for many years the first has given 
effective financial assistance to Far Eastern studies. The latter, as its name 
indicates, has concentrated its efforts on education and research in medicine and 
public health, but from it,came the subsidies which made possible the scientific 
study of the Peking Man. We must also remind ourselves of the recognition given 
Far Eastern studies by such scholarly organizations as the American Historical 
Association and the American Academy of Political and Social Science. 

Last, as modesty demands, but by no means least, if to mention it does not 
beget smugness, we must remind ourselves of the growing contributions of this 
organization under which we are assembled. I would be remiss if I did not say 
what is, I am sure, in the minds of all of us, and record our gratitude to those 
who gave it being and to those who as officers, editors, and members of com- 
mittees have by devoted service brought it to its present happy estate. 

Of the government agencies the major continuing contribution has probably 
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been that of the Library of Congress. The immense volume and the wide range 
of the material which it has gathered on the Far East and which still pours in is 
beyond the capacity of its able staff to make fully available. Yet the herculean 
labors of men like Arthur Hummel have put a large proportion of it into acces- 
sible form. 

What has come out of all these agencies? The record is fairly clear. There has 
been a striking increase in the numbers of those who are qualified to carry on 
Far Eastern studies. No longer is our dependence primarily upon foreign-born 
scholars. To be sure, we are deeply indebted to numbers from abroad, who have 
brought the great European traditions of scholarship on the Far East to us, and 
those from the Far East who have brought their ancestral knowledge. In these 
forty years there have been more of them than before 1914. Yet they constitute 
a much smaller proportion of the total body of competent scholars in the United 
States than in that year. We now have a large and growing number of native- 
born Americans, many of them trained in this country, who, in ways their pred- 
ecessors were not, are equipped in the relevant languages and in the techniques 
of research. 

Moreover, although this may not seem true to those who have thus far been 
unable to find openings in which to use what they have acquired, there has been 
an enormous advance in the colleges and universities which are taking the Far 
East seriously. With one or two possible exceptions, all the institutions which 
in 1914 were offering courses on the Far East have greatly enlarged their pro- 
grams. The numbers so engaged have multiplied. A full roster with a description 
of what each is doing would require much more time than the patience of this 
company could properly tolerate. To mention only a few of those who have been 
outstanding, at Harvard there is not only the staff supported by the Harvard- 
Yenching Institute with its notable list of publications, but also there are several 
in history and the languages who are training a succession of able men 
and women. Yale has increased its staff several fold and where in 1914 there 
were only three who could be called experts and they only in the History De- 
partment and the Divinity School, today specialists are to be found, in addition, 
in linguistics, art, geography, the teaching of the elements of the languages, and 
political science and international relations, and they cover intensively far more 
countries than was done in 1914. Columbia has had a similar enhancement of 
its offerings. Princeton has entered the field in international affairs and art. At 
Princeton also is located the remarkable Gest Library. Cornell has taken its 
place in a manner worthy of its traditions. Pennsylvania has outstanding men 
in several aspects of the field. Duke, not in existence in 1914, has an excellent 
teaching record. The University of Michigan has come to the fore, particularly 
in its contributions to Japanese studies. The University of Chicago has gathered 
a galaxy in various phases of the Far East. Both Stanford and the University of 
California at Berkeley, especially the latter, have greatly enlarged the number 
and variety of their offerings in the field and in Southern California new depart- 
ments have been opened. Building on what was begun by Gowen, the University 
of Washington has become one of the most notable centers in, the country. 


wpe te 
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[t is also encouraging to record that below the university level, in the high 
schools and other secondary schools, advance has been made. Here is still a 
major gap, but at least one widely used text for world history courses has been 
revised to pay substantial attention to the Far East and South Asia and another 
is in the making. 

We do well to note, too, the progress which has been registered in museums 
and art galleries. Simply to name the collections which have been strengthened 
or which have come into being during these forty years would lengthen this 
paper unduly and to single out some for mention might be invidious. Increas- 
ingly, too, they are being staffed by competent men and women who are not only 
organizing the collections but are also publishing studies both for the specialist 
and for the general public. 

What of the future? As we look ahead we do well to ask ourselves what pur- 
pose or purposes should govern Far Eastern studies. Obviously one is non- 
utilitarian. Here are cultures which in themselves are worthy of attention. While 
we are aware that by addressing ourselves to them we are enlarging the horizons 
of ourselves and our fellows and are thus enriching the lives of those to whom 
nothing human should be alien, it is not even that motive which is always domi- 
nant. Governing many is primarily insatiable curiosity, the desire to know, and 
the attraction of the unknown. In general it is this non-utilitarian purpose which 
has governed and continues to govern our older sister, the American Oriental 
Society, a fellowship of which many of us are proud to be members. Historically 
that organization has had a profound suspicion of any utilitarian do-good-ism. 
It distrusts it as non-scholarly. Another purpose of Far Eastern studies is dis- 
tinctly utilitarian. It takes a variety of forms. One is the enrichment of ourselves 
and the lives of our fellow Americans through an appreciation of the values in 
other civilizations. Still another stems from the urgency of the political and eco- 
nomic situation. We are painfully aware of the fashion in which we have been 
drawn into intimate relations with the peoples of the Far East and of South 
Asia. We recall that this is an aspect of the historic westward drive of the United 
States. From the beginning of our existence as an independent nation and even 
earlier we have been moving westward. Before the nineteenth century we had 
wet our feet in the Pacific. A few dreamers, notably John Ledyard, began to 
envision, although dimly, what might be involved. Later through such steps as 
the movement of our western boundary to the Northwest Coast, our commercial 
and missionary interest in Hawaii, our treaties with China, Commodore Perry 
and his successors, the acquisition of California, of Alaska, of a foothold in 
Samoa, and then of the Philippines, our formal enunciation of the Open Door 
policy, our participation in the Boxer settlement, our resistance to Japan’s ac- 
tions in China during and after World War I, our entrance into World War II 
by way of the Pacific, and the subsequent events which have committed us as 
deeply as in Western Europe—perhaps even more deeply—we have become 
inextricably committed to major action in the Far East. If we are to act wisely 
we must be informed. And by ‘“‘we’’ we mean not only a few specialists in schol- 
arly circles and in government, but the people of the United States as a whole. 
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Certainly one of the purposes of Far Eastern scholarship must be to further 
that intelligence. 

May I suggest that it must be of the essence of the Far Eastern Association 
to bring together in one working fellowship as many as possible of those governed 
by one or more of these different purposes? By definition we are a non-political 
organization. We seek, so far as lies within the competence of frail human beings, 
to be objective in our several branches of study. In our meetings and our publi- 
cations there is no place for the all-too-heated controversy which has attended 
much of recent and current American policy in the Far East. Both the heat and 
the controversy are understandable. Yet it is fortunate that in our Association 
there is an organization which brings together men and women competent in 
the field who are either not directly concerned with current issues or who, being 
so concerned, can here meet amicably with those whose views they consider 
wrong-headed. With our varied interests we all need one another. Those whose 
primary focus is on phases of history and culture which appear to be remote from 
current problems are sufficiently human and patriotic to long to have the results 
of their studies give perspective and breadth to those whose special interests are 
in the recent and current aspects of the Far East, and those whose obligations 
are in recent and current events and problems undoubtedly can profit by what 
is revealed through the studies of those who specialize in aspects less immediately 
utilitarian. 

May I venture to suggest what seem to me to be some of the things which we 
can do together? As we look ahead, what should be in our program? First of all, 
we must strive te an even greater development of Far Eastern studies. Since the 
outbreak of World War I the advances have been phenomenal. Yet, if we are 
true to our trust, Far Eastern studies are still only in their infancy. They are 
not yet nearly commensurate with the importance of that area whether that 
importance is measured in terms of the cultures and peoples in themselves or in 
their significance for the United States. There is no aspect of the field in which 
further and large developments are not imperative. We need a greater correla- 
tion of studies in the various areas. Thus it is a happy and timely suggestion that 
we broaden the scope of our purpose to include not only the Far East as we have 
currently defined that term but also all South Asia. Certainly the cultures and 
problems of all the area east of Iran and Arabia have been and are so intimately 
interrelated that those working in one field cannot wisely ignore those in all 
others. We need to encourage the greater attention of colleges, universities, 
museums, libraries, and foundations to the area. We must seek to obtain more 
openings for properly equipped younger scholars and to increase the numbers 
and improve the preparation of those who shall bear the burden when the in- 
eluctable march of time carries away those upon whom it now rests. May I 
venture to suggest, too, that there is crying need for a more effective coordina- 
tion of all the efforts now being made in the Far Eastern field. This has already 
been proposed by one of our most honored members. Organizations which are 
addressing themselves to the serious study of one or another phase of the Far 
East continue to multiply. For that we cannot but be grateful. Yet is there not 
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danger both of unnecessary duplication and of neglect of important aspects of 
the common problem? Is not the Far Eastern Association the obviously logical 
body to be a center for correlation? Perhaps here is one of the most urgent func- 
tions of the enlarged administration which is being proposed. Certainly it cannot 
be accomplished by a part-time secretariat, no matter how able, or merely by 
committees of busy people, no matter how devoted. 

I am among those who have been privileged for over a generation to see the 
amazing development which I have attempted thus briefly to survey. With 
others of the elders in our midst I join in saying to our juniors morituri salutamus. 
We are happy beyond words at the progress which has been made and is being 
made. If we have had any little share in it we can join with gratitude in the 
nunc dimitis. Because of what you have done and are doing we look to the future 
with a confidence quite untempered by distrust. May I presume to speak for 
us oldsters and say that we confidently expect that when you have reached our 
age and are saluting your successors you will have seen advances as notable 
as it has been our good fortunes to witness and will be as happy as are we in 
the prospect for studies in East and South Asia. 











The Social Organization of Tradition* 


ROBERT REDFIELD 


I 


UT OF that anthropology which rested on studies of isolated primitive 

or tribal peoples arose the concept, ‘‘a culture.’’ The Andamanese had a 
culture, the Trobrianders, the Aranda of Australia, and the Zuni. Each culture 
came to be conceived as an independent and self-sufficient system. Recently 
words have been found to make clear this conception of an ‘‘autonomous cul- 
tural system.” It is ‘‘one which is self-sustaining—that is, it does not need to be 
maintained by a complementary, reciprocal, subordinate, or other indispensable 
connection with a second system.’’ Such units—such cultures as those of the 
Zuni or the Andamanese—are systems because they have their own mutually 
adjusted and interdependent parts, and they are autonomous because they 
do not require another system for their continued functioning.! The anthro- 
pologist may see in such a system evidences of past communications of elements 
of culture to that band or tribe from others, but, as it now is, he understands 
that it keeps going by itself; and in describing its parts and their workings he 
need not go outside the little group itself. The exceptions, where the band or 
tribe relies on some other band or tribe for a commodity or service, are small and 
do not seriously modify the fact that that culture is maintained by the com- 
munication of a heritage through the generations of just those people who make 
up the local community. 

The culture of a peasant community, on the other hand, is not autonomous. It 
is an aspect or dimension of the civilization of which it is a part. As the peasant 
society is a half-society, so the peasant culture is a half-culture.? When we study 
such a culture we find two things to be true that are not true when we study an 
isolated primitive band or tribe. First, we discover that to maintain itself peasant 
culture requires continual communication to the local community of content of 
thought originating outside of it. It does require another culture for its con- 
tinued functioning. The intellectual, and often the religious and moral life of the 


The author is Robert Maynard Hutchins Professor of Anthropology at The University 
of Chicago, and is the author of several books, including The Little Community: View- 
points for the Study of a Human Whole. 

* This paper is based on and is partly an excerpt from one of four lectures delivered at 
Swarthmore College, under the auspices of the Cooper Foundation in March 1955. It was 
(in part) read at a meeting of the Central Section of the American Anthropological Society 
at Bloomington, Indiana, in April 1955. 

1 “Acculturation: An Exploratory Formulation,’’ The Social Science Research Council 
Summer Seminar on Acculturation, 1953 (Members: H. G. Barnett, Leonard Broom, Ber- 
nard J. Siegel, Evon Z. Vogt, James B. Watson), American Anthropologist, 56.6 (Dec. 
1954), 974. 

2A. L. Kroeber, Anthropology, (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1948), 284. 
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peasant village is perpetually incomplete; the student needs also to know some- 
thing of what comes into the village from the minds of remote teachers, priests 
or philosophers whose thinking affects and perhaps is affected by the peasantry. 
Seen as a “synchronic” system, the peasant culture cannot be fully understood 
from what goes on in the minds of the villagers alone. Second, the peasant 
village invites us to attend to the long course of interaction between that com- 
munity and centers of civilization. The peasant culture has an evident history; 
we are called upon to study that history; and the history is, again, not local: it is 
a history of the civilization of which the village culture is one local expression . 
Both points, in recognition of both generic aspects of the peasant culture, were 
clearly made by George Foster when he reviewed recently his experiences in 
Latin-American communities and wrote that there the local culture ‘‘is contin- 
ually replenished by contact with products of intellectual and scientific social 
strata,’ and said also that “‘One of the most obvious distinctions between truly 
primitive societies and folk [peasant] societies is that the latter, over hundreds 
of years, have had constant contact with the centers of intellectual thought and 
development. . .’’ 


How, as anthropologists working in the small community of peasants, are we 
to conceive and how are we to study that larger system, that compound culture, 
of which only parts appear to us in the village? 

I think we might begin with a recognition long present in discussions of 
civilizations of the difference between a Great Tradition and a Little Tradition. 
Writing of Chinese religion, Wing-tsit Chan says “that instead of dividing the 


religious life of the Chinese people into three compartments called Confucianism, 
Buddhism and Taoism, it is far more accurate to divide it into two levels, the 
level of the masses and the level of the enlightened.’’® Writing of Islam, G. von 
Griinebaum discusses the ways in which the Great Tradition of the orthodox and 
the scholar is adjusted to or is required to take account of the Little Traditions 
of the common people in the villages. He distinguishes such accommodations of 
Great Tradition to Little Tradition, as when a Christian cross sent by Saladin 
to Baghdad was first despised but in the end reverenced by even the orthodox, 
from such re-interpretations of doctrine as are forced on the Great Tradition by 
the Little, as when the expounders of Islam come to justify the cults of local 
saints by referring to Koranic passages about ‘‘familiars of the Lord.’’* At this 
point yon Grijnebaum, historian and humanist, is studying from the top the same 





* George M. Foster, ‘‘What is Folk Culture?’’ American Anthropologist, 55.2, Part 1 
(April-June, 1953), 169. 

‘ Foster, 164. In quoting this passage I venture to substitute ‘‘peasant”’ for ‘‘folk’’ to 
make the terminology fit that chosen for these lectures. I think Foster’s ‘‘folk societies”’ 
are much the same as those I here call ‘“‘peasant societies.”’ 

5’ Wing-tsit Chan, Religious Trends in Modern China (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1953), 141f. See also, W. Eberhard, ‘‘Neuere Forschungen zur Religion Chinas, 
1920-1932” Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft, 33.3 (1936), 304-344, a discussion of Staats- 
kult and Volksreligion in China 

6G. E. von Griinebaum, ‘‘The Problem: Unity in Diversity,” in Unity and Variety in 
Muslim Civilization, ed. by G. E. von Griinebaum (Chicago: University of Chicago Press 
[forthcoming 1955}). 
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phenomena which Westermarck, anthropologist, studied in Morocco from the 
bottom—in the local communities.”? From India Professor V. Raghavan® has sent 
us a series of papers about the many kinds of specialists who in India teach and 
have taught the sanskritic tradition to the village peasants. Centuries ago certain 
sanskritic scholars used popular compositions, notably the epics and the Purdnas, 
expressly for the purpose of teaching vedic lore to the people. Parts of these 
compositions ‘“‘were recited to vast congregations of people gathered at sacrificial 
sessions by certain special classes of reciters.’’ Professor Raghavan traces an un- 
broken tradition to the present day of deliberate provision, by ruler and by 
teacher, of recitations in vernacular languages, of the ancient Hindu epics into 
the villages of southern India and across to Cambodia. There was and there is an 
organization of specialists devoted to mediating between Great Tradition and 
Little. So Professor Raghavan, historian and humanist, follows the structure of 
this organization, pursues the course of its influences through Indian history, 
until he comes into the present day villages of south India where, as he puts it, 
“some sweet-voiced, gifted expounder” sits in temple or in house-front and ex- 
pounds “‘to hundreds and thousands the story of the dharma that Rama upheld 
and the adharma by which Ravana fell.’ 

And in the village he finds already there, having entered so to speak by the 
backdoor, the anthropologist, a fellow not very well prepared to conceive and to 
study this structure of tradition, this organization of functionaries and of con- 
tent of thought, into which the life of the village enters and on which the life 
of the village in part depends. 


II 


Coming from cultures which are’ autonomous systems, anthropologists have 
experience either with societies in which there is no distinction between Great 
and Little Traditions, or with societies in which the upholders of an incipient 
Great Tradition are themselves members of that same small community and on 
the whole share a common life with the other members of it. Either there is but a 
single tradition to study or the specialization of knowledge that has developed 
is carried on through the generations within the local community and we need not 
go outside of it to report and account for it. 

In reading Radceliffe-Brown on the Andaman Islands we find nothing at all 
about any esoteric aspect of religion or thought. Apparently any older person 
will be as likely to know what there is to know as any other. This diffuse distri- 
bution throughout the population of knowledge and belief may be characteristic 
of very large primitive societies of much greater development of the arts of life 
than the Andamanese enjoyed. Thus, among the Tiv of Nigeria, a tribe including 
about a million agricultural people ‘‘there is no technical vocabulary, because 
there are no professional classes, and little specialization beyond that which is the 


7 Edward Westermarck, Ritual and Belief in Morocco (London: Macmillan, 1926). 

§V. Raghavan, “Adult Education in Ancient India,’’ Memoirs of the Madras Library 
Association (1944), 57-65; ‘“Methods of Popular Religious Instruction, South India,’’ MS; 
‘Variety and Integration in the Pattern of Indian Culture,’ MS. 

® Raghavan, ‘‘Methods of Popular Religious Instruction, South India,” MS. 
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result of sex or age. Every aspect of tribal life is everybody’s business.’’!° This is a 
primitive society without a great tradition. Among the Maori, however, “. . .two 
different aspects of all the superior class of myths were taught. One of these 
was that taught in the tapu school of learning, a version never disclosed to the 
bulk of the people but retained by the higher grade of tohunga (experts or priests) 
and by a few others. The other was that imported to the people at large, and 
this, as a rule, was of an inferior nature, more puerile and grotesque than the 
esoteric version.’ And in West Africa, where aborigines had developed complex 
states, a distinction between what we might call a littler and a greater tradition 
appears in the control of elements of worship, recognized by the people as 
recondite and esoteric, by certain priests. Initiates into these cults are secluded 
for seven months of instruction in secret. Also, there are differences as between 
layman and specialist in the understanding of the religion: the priests of the 
Skycult in Dahomey see clearly distinctions among deities and their charac- 
teristics about which laymen are very vague.’? Among Sudanese peoples reported 
by Professor Griaule™ there is, apparently, extraordinary development of highly 
reflective and systematic specialized thought among certain individuals. 

This ordering of some instances suggests the separation of the two traditions 
in societies that do not represent the great world civilizations. The content of 
knowledge comes to be double, one content for the layman, another for the hier- 
archy. The activities and places of residence of the carriers of the great tradition 
may remain close to'those of the layman, or the priests and primitive philosophers 
may come to reside and to work apart from the common people. 

Had we been present at Uaxactun or at Uxmal when Maya civilization was 
doing well we should have been in a position to study Great and Little Traditions 
in an indigenous civilization. There the specialists developing the Great Tra- 


dition had come to live lives notably separate from those of the villagers and to 
j } 


carry forward elements of an indigenous culture into a much higher level of 
intellectual and speculative thought. Professor Pedro Armillas," writing about 
this, tells us to think of Maya civilization as formed of two cultural strata cor- 
responding respectively to the dominant aristocracy of the ceremonial centers and 
the hamlet-dwelling farmers; he thinks the lives of these two became increasingly 
distinct and separate. Indeed, I say, what the Old World and New World civili- 
zations had in common is most importantly just what it is that makes a civiliza- 
tion anywhere: the separation of culture into Great and Little Traditions, the 


10 Akiga’s Story, tr. and annot. by Rupert East (London: Oxford University Press, 
1930), 11. 

11 Elsdon Best, Maori Religion and Mythology, Bulletin No. 10, Dominion Museum, 
Wellington (N.Z.: W. A. G. Skinner, Government Printer, 1924), 31-32 

12 Melville Herskovits, Dahomey, An Ancient West African Kingdom (New York: J. J. 
Augustin, 1938), Vol. II, Ch. 26 

13 Marcel Griaule, Dieu D’Eau (Paris: Les Editions du Chéne, 1948 

4 Pedro Armillas, ‘“The Mesoamerican Experiment,’’ in ‘“The Ways of Civilizations,”’ 
ed. by Robert J. Braidwood, MS. Professor Armillas might not think of the Maya hamlet- 
dwelling farmers as peasants. He regards the world views of the elite and of the farmers 
as ‘‘sharply different.” 
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appearance of an elite with secular and sacred power and including specialized 
cultivators of the intellectual life, and the conversion of tribal peoples into 
peasantry. 

But it is in the villages of the old indigenous civilizations—in China, Indo- 
nesia, Europe and India—that we anthropologists in fact most closely engage 
the structure of compound tradition, Great and Little. In Latin America we en- 
gage it also, but there the civilization is secondary, imposed by an invader on a 
village people with a different tradition. In Maya villages of the present day we 
have to take account of a double structure of tradition, one broken off, the other 
continuing and changing. 

In our village studies in Old World civilizations especially we shall find, I 
think, that our efforts to understand a village will more and more require us to 
include in our subject matter institutions and states of mind that are far away 
from the village in time or space or both. We shall find ourselves improving our 
working communications with the humanist-historian. His studies are textual: 
he studies not only written texts but art and architecture as part of his textual 
corpus.!® Ours are contextual: we relate some element of the great tradition 
sacred book, story-element, teacher, ceremony or supernatural being—to the life 
of the ordinary people, in the context of daily life as in the village we see it 
happen.'® 


II] 


These remarks are, I am sure you see, not so much a report as a forecast. I 
think that in pursuing our studies in the peasant communities that lie within the 
great civilizations the contextual studies of anthropologists will go forward to 
meet the textual studies made by historians and humanists of the great traditions 
of that same civilization. In doing this we shall expand our own contexts and 
extend our concepts. We shall find ourselves studying aspects of small communi- 
ties that were absent or unimportant in autonomous primitive communities. We 
shall study the peasant community in its heteronomous aspects. And we shall 
move outside of that community to study institutions and groups that connect 
Little and Great Traditions in single structures of several distinguishable kinds. 

I think it likely that it will be especially in the course of their studies of village 
India that anthropologists will come to develop these new forms of thought and 
to recognize new kinds of natural systems to study. It is in India that Great and 
Little Tradition are in constant, various and conspicuous interaction with the 
life of the local communities. It is there that the Great Traditions are in fact 
several; there the preeminent older tradition, the sanskritic, is itself a skein of 
related but distinguishable threads of teaching and institution. It is there that 
the teachings of reflective and civilized minds appear plainly in the festivals and 
in the ideals of peasantry. It is in India that a man’s ascribed status, in the form 
of caste, is closely associated with the claim of that caste to greater or lesser par- 
ticipation in the rituals and ideals of life as inculcated in sanskritic teaching. Pro- 





16 Stella Kramrisch, The Art of India Through the Ages (London: Phaidon Press), 1954. 
16 For this way of contrasting the two kinds of studies, I am indebted to Milton Singer. 
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fessor Srinivas, anthropologist, has studied the way in which certain villagers 
with ways of life somewhat apart from the great vedic tradition of India, have 
been taking on, in part quite consciously, elements of Hindu culture. In recent 
generations this people, the Coorgs, have come to think of themselves as Ksa- 
triyas, people of the warrior caste or varna and have come under the influence of 
philosophical Hinduism to the point that four Coorgs, people once largely outside 
the vedic tradition, have become sannydsis, dedicated holy men observing 
teachings of the Indian high tradition. And as the Coorgs have become Hinduized 
their place in the Indian hierarchy of status has risen.” 

Western anthropologists began their studies in India, in most cases, with the 
study of the tribal peoples there, but in very recent years many of them have 
studied the peasant villages that are parts of Hindu, Muslim or modern civiliza- 
tions. Some of them have become interested in the way in which sanskritic ele- 
ments of culture enter village life. In a recent paper Bernard Cohn" has told us 
how in a certain village the leather-workers have improved their position by 
adopting customs authorized by the high sanskritic tradition. Another American 
anthropologist who has considered Indian village life with regard to its connec- 
tions with the sanskritic tradition is McKim Marriott.® In Marriott’s village, 
Kishan Garhi, the religion consists of elements of local culture and elements of 
the high sanskrit tradition in close adjustment and integration. He finds “‘évi- 
dence of accretion and of transmutation in form without apparent replacement 
and without rationalization of the accumulated and transformed elements.”’ 
Fifteen of the nineteen festivals celebrated in Kishan Garhi are sanctioned in 
universal sanskrit texts. But some of the local festivals have no place in sanskrit 
teaching; those that do are but a small part of the entire corpus of festivals 
sanctioned by sanskrit literature; villagers confuse or choose between various 
classical meanings for their festivals; and even the most sanskritic of the local 
festivals have obviously taken on elements of ritual that arose, not out of the 
great tradition but out of the local peasant life. 

This kind of syncretization is familiar to students of paganism and Chris- 
tianity, or of Islam in its relations to local cults in North Africa. Marriott pro- 
poses that the two-way interaction between little and great traditions be studied 
as two complementary processes to which he gives names. For one thing, the 
little traditions of the folk exercise their influence on the authors of the Hindu 
great tradition who take up some element of belief or practice and, by incor- 
porating it in their reflective statement of Hindu orthodoxy, universalize that 
element, for all who thereafter come under the influence of their teaching. Mar- 
riott cannot quite prove” that the following was indeed an instance of universali- 


7M.N Srinivas, Religion and Society Among the Coorgqs of South India (Oxford: Claren 
don, 1952). See also Bernard 8. Cohn, ‘““The Changing Status of a Depressed Caste,”’ in 
Village India, ed. by McKim Marriott, (Comparative Studies in Cultures and Civilizations, 
ed. by Robert Redfield and Milton Singer) (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1955). 
18 Bernard Cohn, ‘“‘The Changing Status of a Depressed Caste,’”’ in Village India 
19 McKim Marriott, ‘Little Communities in an Indigenous Civilization,’ in Village 
India 
20 Mr. Marriott kindly tells me something of the strong evidence for the conclusion that 
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zation, but he suggests that the goddess Lakgsmi of Hindu orthodoxy is derived 
from such deities as he saw represented in his village daubed on walls or fashioned 
in images of dung: the natures and meanings of the high goddess and the local 
godlings are similar and some villagers identify the latter with Lakgmi. 

The opposite process, which Marriott calls parochialization, is that by which 
some sanskritic element is learned about and then re-formed by the villagers 
to become a part of their local cult. For example: a divine sage of the sanskritic 
tradition, associated by the Brahman elders with the planet Venus, is represented 
by erection of a stone in the village. Brides are now taken here to worship with 
their husbands. But then the origins of the stone are forgotten; it comes to be 
regarded as the abode of the ancestral spirits of the Brahmans who put it there. 

Marriott was able to learn something about the interaction of great and little 
traditions in bringing about the translation or substitution of meanings and con- 
nections of rite and belief because. he has read some of the sources of Hindu 
orthodoxy and because in the village he studied he found some people much more 
than others in communication with those sources themselves. The village includes 
the educated and the ignorant, and the villager himself is well aware of the 
difference. A more educated villager calls himself a sandtani, a follower of the 
orthodox and traditional way; a Brahman domestic priest distinguishes ‘‘doers 
and knowers”’; the ordinary villager says that a certain ritual is Ndrdyan, a deity, 
inseminating the mortar in which the family husks grain, but an educated man of 
the same village says thai it is a symbol of the creation of the world.*! Where 
there are such differences as between villagers, the connections the village has 
with the philosopher or theologian can be traced in part by the anthropologist in 
his community study. The analysis then moves outward and upward to meet 
such investigations of the downward movement of orthodoxy or philosophy as is 
studied by von Griinebaum for Islam and Raghavan for Hinduism. 

Although I know nothing of India save at second hand, I think I see in what is 
already coming from that field of work indications of some of the kinds of things 


that anthropologists will be thinking and observing as they come to relate village 
life to the civilization of which it is a part. They will be concerned with the com- 
parisons of religious and other belief in the village with the content of sanskritic 
orthodoxy and with the avenues of communication—the teachers, singers, recit- 


Laksmi has entered the great tradition relatively late and from the folk cultures of India. 
He quotes Rhys Davids and Renou and Filliozat to this effect. It appears that this deity 
was absent from early vedic literature, that early statues to her were set in places reserved 
for popular deities, and that the Buddhist canon castigates Brahmans for performing non- 
sensical, non-vedic rituals such as those to Sri Devi (Laksmi), ete. (Marriott, personal 
communication. ) 

21 Marriott says that in ‘‘Kishan Garhi’’ the more learned villager takes, in short, quite 
distinguishable positions toward great and little traditions. The latter, which he sees 
manifest in the doings of the uneducated villagers, is a matter of practice, is ignorance or 
fragmentary knowledge, is confusion or vagueness, and is expressed in concrete physical 
or biological images. The great tradition, which he thinks of himself as in larger degree 
representing, is theory or pure knowledge, full and satisfying, is order and precision, and 
finds for its expression abstractions or symbolic representations. 
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ers—between the two. They will study the “cultural media,” the ceremonies, 
songs, dances, dramas, recitations and discourses in which much of this communi- 
cation is expressed. And they will attend to the specialists, the kinds of teachers, 
reciters, genealogists and historians, who mediate between Little Tradition and 
Great. So the anthropologist will at times leave the village to study these institu- 
tions and groups. McKim Marriott and Surajit Sinha have suggested to me an 
anthropological study of a temple connected with village life. An Indian historian, 
K. K. Pillay,” has already published a study, from his point of view, of such a 
temple in Travancore. Also, the anthropologist will study one of those castes 
whose special function is to preserve and cultivate the history and the genealogy 
of that other caste on which it depends, or one of those castes of those who sing to 
their patrons traditional stories from the Ramdyana or the Mahabharata. Shamrao 
Hivale* has written a book on onesuch caste and a study of another is under way 
under direction of Professor Srinivas. Such castes are corporate groups relating 
little and great tradition to one another. 

Looked at in this way, the interaction of great and little traditions can be 
regarded as a part of the social structure of the peasant community in its enlarged 
context. We are concerned with those persisting and important arrangements of 
roles and statuses appearing in such corporate groups as castes and sects, or in 
teachers, reciters, ritual-leaders of one kind or another, that are concerned with 
the cultivation and inculcation of the great tradition. The concept is an extension 
or specialization of the concept of social structure as used by anthropologists in 
the study of more nearly self-contained societies than are peasant villages. We 
turn now to consider, for the compound peasant society, a certain kind of the 
persisting social relations, a certain part of the social structure. The relations 
between Muslim teacher and pupil, between Brahman priest and layman, be- 
tween Chinese scholar and Chinese peasant—all such that are of importance in 
bringing about the communication of great tradition to the peasant, or that, 
perhaps without anyone’s intention, cause the peasant tradition to affect the 
doctrine of the learned—constitute the social structure of the culture, the struc- 
ture of tradition. From this point of view a civilization is an organization of 
specialists, kinds of role-occupiers in characteristic relations to one another and 
to lay people and performing characteristic functions concerned with the trans- 
mission of tradition. 

We might, as does Professor Raymond Firth, reserve the phrase ‘social 
organization’’* in connection with concrete activity at particular times and 
places. Social organization is the way that people put together elements of 
action in such a way as to get done something they want done. Social structure is 
a persisting general character, a ‘‘pattern” of typical relationships; social organi- 
zation is described when we account for the choices and resolutions of difficulties 
and conflicts that actually went on or characteristically go on. Accordingly we 





2K. K. Pillay, The Sucindram Temple (Madras: Kalakshetra Publications, 1953). 
23 Shamrao Hivale, The Pardhans of the Upper Narbada Valley (London: Oxford Uni 
versity Press, 1946). 


24 Raymond Firth, Elements of Social Organization (London: Watts, 1951), Ch. 2, 35f 
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might withdraw the title of this paper from its wider use and reserve it for the 
way in which elements of action are put together in any particular case of trans- 
mission of the tradition. We shall be studying the social organization of tradition, 
then, when we investigate the way in which the school day isarranged in the con- 
servative Islamic school, or when we study the way—as Norvin Hein has already 
done*®—in which the festival of Ram Lila is brought about in an Indian commu- 
nity, the peasants and the literate pandit cooperating to the end that the sacred 
stories are acted out to the accompaniment of readings from the sacred text of 
the higher tradition. If there are problems of adjustment between what the more 
learned man would like to see done and what the lay people of the village think 
proper, or entertaining, these cases of social organization of tradition will be the 
more interesting. | remember lost opportunities to study the social organization 
of tradition in my own field work, especially one occasion when the Catholic 
parish priest and the local shaman of the Maya tradition took part, successively, 
in a ceremony of purification in a Guatemalan village. There were then many 
pushings and pullings, many matters of doubt, conflict and compromise, which I 
failed to record. In that case there were, of course, two more esoteric traditions, in 
some degree of conflict with each other, and both requiring some adjustment to 
the expectations of the villagers. 

So we come to develop forms of thought appropriate to the wider systems, 
the enlarged contexts, of our anthropological work. In studying a primitive so- 
ciety, in its characteristic self-containment, its societal and cultural autonomy, 
we hardly notice the social structure of tradition. It may there be present quite 
simply in a few shamans or priests, fellow members of the small community, very 
similar to others within it. And in a primitive and preliterate society we cannot 
know much of the history of its culture. The structure of tradition in early Zuni 
is seen as a division of function within the tribal community and is seen as some- 
thing now going on, not as a history. But a civilization has both great regional 
scope and great historic depth. It is a great whole, in space and in time, by virtue 
of the complexity of the organization which maintains and cultivates its tradi- 
tions and communicates them from the great tradition to the many and varied 
small local societies within it. The anthropologist who studies one of these small 


societies finds it far from autonomous, and comes to report and analyze it in its 
relations, societal and cultural, to state and to civilization. ; 


25 Norvin Hein, ‘“The Ram Lila,’’ The Illustrated Weekly of India, (Oct. 22, 1950), 18- 
19 (provided by McKim Marriott). 











The Cultural Pattern of Indian Civilization 


A Preliminary Report of a Methodological Field Study* 


MILTON SINGER 


URING a visit with my wife to India in 1954-1955 I had an opportunity 

to do a methodological field study in South India. The purpose of this 
study was to chart an intellectual map of some of the researchable territory that 
lies between the culture of a village or small community and the culture of a 
total civilization. This study is sot easy to classify in terms of prevailing concep- 
tions about “research,” since it is something that falls between the intensive 
anthropological field study and the purely conceptual types of methodological 
analysis. But despite its unorthodox chzracter, it seemed an appropriate type of 
study to undertake in a new and not well known field. Although the study was 
primarily designed to serve the methodological purpose of giving an empirical 
content to some very general ideas and to suggest concrete hypotheses for further 
research, it also turned up some substantive findings which have importance on 
their own account. In this report I shall mention some of these in passing but 
will in the main confine myself to the problems of method posed by the study. 
A more detailed and documented account of the entire study is in preparation. 

Before I went to India I already had a fairly explicit framework of ideas for the 
study of civilizations. Most important of these was that view of a civilization, 
suggested by Redfield, which looks upon it as a complex structure of a “‘little tra- 
dition” and a “‘great tradition.’’! Using these ideas as well as another distinction 
of Redfield’s between “‘orthogenetic”’ and ‘‘heterogenetic”’ cities, I had tried to 
formulate several broad hypotheses concerning the relation of little and great 
traditions in Indian civilization.? These were: 

(1) That because India had a “primary” or “indigenous” civilization which had 
been fashioned out of pre-existing folk and regional cultures, its ‘‘great tradition” 
was culturally continuous with the “‘little traditions” to be found in its diverse 
regions, villages, castes and tribes. 

(2) That this cultural continuity was product and cause of a common cultural 
consciousness shared by most Indians and expressed in essential similarities of 
mental outlook and ethos. 

(3) That this common cultural consciousness has been formed in India with the 


Dr. Singer is Professor of Social Sciences in the College Department of Anthropology, 
The University of Chicago, and is editor (with Robert Redfield) of Comparative Studies 
in Cultures and Civilizations. 

*I am greatly indebted to Dr. V. Raghavan for putting at my disposal his profound 
knowledge of Indian culture and civilization. 

1 Robert Redfield, ‘“‘The Social Organization of Tradition,”’ in this issue. 

2 Robert Redfield and Milton Singer, ‘‘The Cultural Role of Cities,’’ Economic Develop- 
ment and Cultural Change, 3.1 (Oct. 1954), esp. 64-73. 
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help of certain processes and factors which also play an important role in other 


primary civilizations: i.e., sacred books and sacred objects as a fixed point of 
worship, a special class of literati (Brahmans) who have the authority to recite 
and interpret the sacred scriptures, professional story tellers, a sacred geography 
of “‘sacred centers’’—temples, pilgrimage places, shrines, etc., and.leading per- 
sonalities who by their identification with the great tradition and with the 
masses mediate the one to the other. 

(4) That in a primary civilization like India’s, cultural continuity with the past 
is so great that even the acceptance of ‘“‘modernizing” and “‘progress’’ ideologies 
does not result in linear forms of social and cultural change but may result in the 
“traditionalizing” of apparently ‘“‘modern”’ innovations. 

In considering how such broad hypotheses might be tested by a field study in 
India, I got some help and encouragement from several other quarters. One of 
these was M. N. Srinivas’ study, Religion and Society among the Coorgs of South 
India.’ From this work I learned that the ‘‘great tradition” of Indian civilization 
might be approximately identified with what Srinivas called ‘“‘sanskritic Hindu- 
ism”’ and what previous writers like Monier-Williams called “Brahmanism”’ in 
contrast to popular Hinduism. As Srinivas defines it, sanskritic Hinduism is the 
generalized pattern of Brahman practices and beliefs which have an all-India 
spread in contrast to those forms of Hinduism with a local or regional or penin- 
sular spread. From Srinivas’ work too I learned that this sanskritic Hinduism 
was not confined to the Brahmans but, as in the case of the Coorgs, might be 
taken over by non-Brahman groups as part of an effort to raise their status. To 
this process Srinivas has given the name “‘sanskritization,”’ and it is obviously an 
important way in which the great tradition spreads from one group and region to 
another group and region. 

Other ways of conceiving the relationship of the great Indic civilization to the 
culture and social structure of a particular Indian village were suggested to me by 
McKim Marriott in a seminar which we held in Chicago during the spring of 
1954.4 Between Srinivas’ conception of sanskritic Hinduism as a generalized all- 
India phenomenon and Marriott’s description of one village as the locus of inter- 
acting little and great traditions, there appeared to me to be a gap which might be 
filled by a synchronic and functional type of field study. 

DEFINING THE UNIT oF Fre_p Stupy 

The unit of field study proved to be much smaller than the “intelligible unit of 
study” with which our methodological discussions in the Chicago seminar dealt 
—namely a total civilization in its full historic and geographic sweep. I did not of 
course expect to encompass the history of Indian civilization within a few obser- 
rations and interviews carried out over a period of several months. But I must 
confess I entertained some hope of making contact with Indian civilization on an 


? Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1952. 

McKim Marriott, ‘“‘Litthke Communities in an Indigenous Civilization,” in Village 
India, ed. by McKim Marriott, (Comparative Studies in Cultures and Civilizations, ed. by 
Robert Redfield and Milton Singer) (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1955). 
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all-India level. The basis of this—as it turned out—naive hope was the assump- 
tion that if Hindu traditions were still cultivated by professional specialists and 
if sanskritic Hinduism, at least, has an all-India spread, a strategic selection of 
the main types of such specialists should offer a quick access to the structure of 
the civilization. I was not sufficiently familiar with India to feel very confident 
in my selection of the “‘strategic’”’ specialists, but with the help of my reading and 
the advice of some who knew India better than I did, I obtained introductions to 
caste genealogists (Bhats) in Uttar Pradesh, a subcaste of bards (Carans) in 
Rajasthan and Saurashtra, some individual sddhus and pandits in Banaras, a 
sanskritist in Madras, a cultural historian in Bombay, and several political- 
cultural leaders in New Delhi. While this rather broad geographical spread was 
in part an accident of the location of my advisors, it seemed to assure a genuine 
all-India scope to my inquiry. 

When | arrived in India I quickly saw that however ‘‘strategic’’ such a selec- 
tion might appear 10,000 miles away, it did not take sufficient account of the 
cultural and non-cultural realities of the Indian scene. The sheer physical prob- 
lem of travelling around to these various points in India would leave little time for 
even a preliminary study of any of these groups. But this was not the decisive 
obstacle; in the end I did get to almost all these regions and to several others. A 
more serious obstacle to my original program arose from the fact that even if I 
had been able to make studies of these various groups, I did not see how I could 
directly relate them to one another and to Indian culture as a whole. Perhaps 
one deeply learned in the history of Indian civilization and familiar with its 
regional and local varieties could have brought off such an integration, but to a 
neophyte the task appeared overwhelming. The regional variations alone were 
sufficient to give me pause. Indians in the north and south did not speak the same 
language or identify with the same tradition. 

Beset by such difficulties I decided to abandon the plan for an all-India unit 
of field study and to reformulate a plan that would limit the study to one region. 
Because I had met in Madras a very knowledgeable sanskritist sympathetic with 
the study and because Madras itself seemed to be a center of rich cultural activi- 
ties, I selected the Madras area for a two-and-a-half month study. This selection, 
however, still left open a number of other alternatives. Should I set the bounds of 
the study by the boundaries of the linguistic region, i.e., all of the Tamil-speaking 
country, should I concentrate on a village or a city, or on one group of specialists 
or perhaps on one individual or on one institution like a temple?—ete. Had I 
been doing an intensive field study over a longer period of time I should probably 
have chosen the smallest manageable unit and concentrated on it alone. Since I 
was interested in charting the topography of Indian culture, its general terrain 
and its different mountains, valleys, and river sources, such a procedure would 
have given me too narrow a perspective. For my purpose it seemed better to 
begin with a rich and complex cluster of Indian culture so that I could find repre- 
sentatives of the major kinds of cultural institutions, cultural specialists, and 
cultural media. Such a cluster was offered to me by the cultural activities and 
institutions of the city of Madras and the adjoining towns of Conjeeveram, 
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Mahabalipuram, Chingleput, as well as about six villages in the immediate 
hinterland of Madras. It is difficult to characterize such a cluster with any degree 
of precision. And perhaps it would be futile to try for very great precision. It 
might be characterized geographically in terms of the land area covered and in 
terms of the different kinds of settlement units included within it. But since my 
criteria of selection were not geographic this would be a misleading characteriza- 
tion. The cluster could also be described in terms of political-administrative and 
cultural categories. Madras is the capital of the state, Chingleput is a district 
seat, Conjeeveram is an ancient temple and pilgrimage city. But these charac- 
terizations, too, although quite apposite, were not the basis of selection. Perhaps 
the characterization which comes closest to describing my actual unit of field 
study is that which describes it in social terms as a community of people. For it 
was primarily the subcaste of Smarta Brahmans in the Madras area whose culture 
I found myself studying most persistently and intimately. It was their rites and 
ceremonies, their households, temples, and math, their sanskrit and ayurvedic 
colleges, their story-tellers, devotees, patrons, scholars, and spiritual leaders that 
I got to know best. 

But even this description of the unit is inaccurate. For I did not set out to 
study a community of Smdrta Brahmans, and because of the dispersed character 
of this community I doubt that it would be possible to do a community study on 
them. Through a series of coincidences I simply found that representatives of the 
Smarta Brahman community were also leading representatives of the great tradi- 
tion of sanskritic Hinduism. While most of these representatives have face-to- 
face interpersonal relations, these relationships among just these representatives 
would be a very fragmentary segment of the social relations to be found in the 
community as a whole. 

On the other hand, I was not prevented by this concentration on the Smdarta 
Brahmans from studying other subcastes of Brahmans, like the Sri Vaishnavas, 
or non-Brahmans, like the followers of Tamil Shaivism. Sometimes I was led to 
take notice of these “out groups” by the Smdrtas themselves, e.g., of the non- 
Brahman performers of classical Bhdrata Natya dancing and Karnatic music 
because the Brahmans are patrons and connoisseurs of these arts, sometimes I 
came upon these other groups quite independently—as in the case of village folk 
plays—still performed by lower castes in the villages and in the cities. 


DEFINING THE UNITS OF OBSERVATION: CULTURAL PERFORMANCES 


When I got my program of observations and interviews in the Madras area 
under way, I discovered what I suppose every field worker knows, that the units 
of cogitation are not units of observation. There was nothing that could be easily 
labeled ‘“‘little tradition” or ‘‘great tradition,’”’ or ‘‘ethos’”’ or ‘“‘world view.” In- 
stead I found myself confronted with a series of concrete experiences, the obser- 
vation and recording of which seemed to discourage the mind from entertaining 
and applying those synthetic and interpretative concepts that I brought with me. 
These experiences had an intrinsic fascination which also tended to discourage 
the broad, reflective view to which I had been accustomed. As I grew more famil- 
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iar with my environment, however, I gradually saw emerging the relation of the 
woods to the trees. There were units of observation and they were quite distinct 
from the interpretative categories, but I came to see by what mental operations 
one might pass from the one to the other. 

I was helped to identify the units of observation not by deliberately looking for 
them but by noticing the centrality and recurrence of certain types of things I 
observed in the experience of Indians themselves. I shall call these things ‘‘cul- 
tural performances’’ because they include what we in the West usually call by 
that name—for example, plays, music concerts and lectures. But they include 
also prayers, ritual readings and recitations, rites and ceremonies, festivals and 
all those things we usually classify under religion and ritual rather than with the 
“cultural” and artistic. In the Madras area, and India generally I suspect, this 
distinction cannot be a sharp one because the plays are more often than not based 
on the sacred epics and Purdnas and the concerts and dances are filled with 
devotional songs. The religious rituals on the other hand may involve the use of 
similar musical instruments, songs, and dance mudrds as are used in the “‘con- 
certs”’ by cultural ‘“‘artistes.’’ One of the leading Madras newspapers daily lists 
forthcoming cultural events under three headings: (1) ‘“‘Discourses’’—for reli- 
gious readings and discourses on the sacred books, (2) ‘““Entertainments”’ for per- 
formances of plays, dances, music concerts—mostly classical, and (3) ‘“‘Miscel- 
laneous” for meetings of political and professional groups, public lectures on 
current topics and receptions. 

As I observed this range of cultural performances—and was allowed, sometimes 
asked, to photograph and record them—it seemed to me that my Indian friends— 
and perhaps all peoples—thought of their culture as encapsulated in these dis- 
crete performances which they could exhibit to visitors and to themselves. These 
became for me the elementary constituents of the culture and the ultimate units 
of observation. Each of them had a definitely limited time span—at least a be- 
ginning and an end, an organized program of activity, a set of performers, an 
audience, and a place and occasion of performance. Whether it was a wedding, an 
upandyanam or sacred thread ceremony, a floating temple festival, a village 
Purgal festival, a ritual recitation of a sacred text, a Bharata Natya dance, or a 
devotional movie—these were the kinds of things an outside observer like myself 
could observe and comprehend within a single direct experience. I do not mean 
that I could, even with the help of interpreters, always understand everything 
that went on at one of these performances or appreciate their functions in the 
total life of the community. And sometimes even the “‘limited” time span was not 
limited enough—I was not accustomed to sit through a four-hour movie, a play 
or devotional gathering that lasted all night, or a reading that took fifteen days. 
But it consoled me to observe that the local audiences did not “sit through” 
these stretches of time either, they would doze, talk, walk around, go home and 
come back, and find other resources for diverting their span of attention. Yet, 
despite such qualifications, whenever I looked for the ultimate units of direct 
observation it was to these cultural performances that I turned. 
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ANALYSIS OF CULTURAL PERFORMANCES 

Once the units of observation were identified my interest in the conceptual 
ordering and interpretation of the observed revived. How were the cultural per- 
formances interrelated so as to constitute ‘a culture’? And were there among 
them persistent patterns and structures of organization, perhaps diverse patterns 
of cultural tradition which were related as “‘little tradition’ and ‘“‘great tradi- 
tion’? Two types of ordered patterns suggested themselves almost at once as 
being particularly obvious and natural. These were the grouping of those cultural 
performances which marked and celebrated the successive stages of the individual 
life cycle frora birth to death (the rites de passage) and those which marked 
nature’s cycle of seasons, phases of the moon, and the like. I was somewhat sur- 
prised to find however that neither of these groupings had any special promi- 
nence in the minds of my friends and acquaintances although they were known. 
In fact I do not recall a single instance when anyone identified a particular 
cultural performance as belonging to one or the other of these two groups. In 
formal discussions of the dsrama system and in discussions of a Brahman’s 
duties, the individual life cycle is used as an ordering principle. But this usage is 
highly abstract and conventionalized and rarely takes account of the prevailing 
local rites and customs. When I found that the ordering of cultural performances 
by these distinct principles was not in the forefront of consciousness of the par- 
ticipants and did not in any case include all of the cultural performances I had 
observed, I ceased to regard these principles as compellingly ‘‘natural.” It oc- 
curred to me then that the cultural performances may be susceptible to a number 
of different types of patterning, varying in explicitness and degree of significance 
for cultural analysis. I therefore re-examined my materials to see what some of 
these alternative patterns might be. 


The Cultural Stage 


One type of analysis might run in terms of the place where the cultural per- 
formance occurs. The home, for example, is the center for a fixed cycle of rites, 
ceremonies, and festivals (including both the life-cycle and nature-cycle rites) and 
the temple is a center for another set of daily rites and periodic festivals. This 
division is consciously recognized and there are two quite distinct sets of ritual 
functionaries, domestic and temple priests, who may conduct the rites in the two 
places. Temples and pilgrimage places are also specialized with respect to type 
of deity to whom they are dedicated and the kind of motive for which they are 
visited : to have a specific request granted; to fulfil a vow; to expiate for sins; to 
gain spiritual edification ; etc. Beyond the home and the temple is the math, not so 
much a center for cultural performances, as a seat of the highest spiritual author- 
ity of the sect, the jagatguru, who approves the annual religious calendar and 
whose blessings and advice are much sought after. The more secular perform- 
ances of “popular culture’’ are put on in public halls before mixed audiences and 
are usually sponsored by cultural associations or sabhds, when they are not 
completely commercialized. In the villages they may still be performed in the 
houses of well-to-do patrons or in the temple hall, but there, too, the institution 
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of the “community center” is introducing a new kind of stage, less closely tied 
to individual, caste and sect. 

In all of these institutions much goes on that is culturally significant but may 
not be part of an organized “cultural performance.” This is particularly true of 
the informal and casual cultural “training” which children receive from their par- 
ents. But this function too is probably being increasingly professionalized and in- 
stitutionalized in “training centers’—schools, sanskrit academies, dancing 
schools. 

An analysis of cultural performances in terms of their institutional settings 
would be relatively comprehensive both as to the range of performances and the 
range of performers and institutions to be found in South India. It cannot deal, 
however, with those types of performance which have no fixed or recurrent insti- 
tutional base—e.g., a folk play (terrukattu) which is given in a village field or city 
lot, a group of devotees who sing devotional songs along a street or country road. 
It also fails to include certain types of cultural specialists whose primary function 
is not to participate in or conduct cultural performances but to give advice about 
proper times (astrologers) or to supply the necessary props (image makers). Thus 
a construction of the cultural pattern which starts from institutional settings 
would have to be completed with constructions which include non-institution- 
alized performances and “non-performing” cultural specialists. 


Cultural Specialists 


One wants to know more about a cultural specialist than can be learned from 
watching him perform; his recruitment, training, remuneration, motivation and 
attitude towards his career, his relation to his audience, patron, other performers, 
his community—are all matters which can be best discovered from interviewing 
the specialist himself. While all of these things cannot be directly observed in the 
field, some aspects of them can be observed in favorable circumstances, for 
example, the training process, or the relation to an audience. In the main, how- 
ever, the analysis of culture in terms of the careers and social roles of the pro- 
fessional cultural specialists is, like the institutional analysis, a construct for 
analyzing observable cultural performances. Redfield has suggested that such a 
construct is a specialization and extension of the social anthropologist’s constructs 
of ‘social structure” and “social organization”? to a community of cultural spe- 
cialists and therefore has called it the “social organization and the social struc- 
ture of tradition.’’® 

The Madras area provided representatives of five types of specialists I had on 
my original list as well as a considerable number of others I had not previously 
known about. The only type I did not get to hear or meet were the local bards and 
caste genealogists, although I was told there were some in the area. Most of the 
specialists I interviewed were affiliated with special cultural institutions—temple 
priests with the temples, domestic priests or purdhits with household ceremonies, 
sanskrit pandits with sanskrit schools and colleges, a sanskrit research scholar 
with the university, and a whole group of reciters, story tellers, singers, dancers, 


5 Robert Redfield in this issue. 
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dramatic performers, and instrumental musicians with the cultural associations 
or sabhas. The press, the radio, and the movies have also developed new types of 
cultural specialists in the form of editors, program directors, story writers and 
producers, and I interviewed several of these. As far as possible I tried to observe 
the ‘‘performances”’ of these specialists in their respective institutional settings as 
well as to interview them outside of these settings. There was also a group of cul- 
tural specialists, as I have already mentioned, without any fixed institutional 
affiliations who nevertheless still play an active role in transmitting traditional 
culture. These included a specialist in vedic mantras, an astrologer, a maker of 
metal images for temple and domestic shrines and, more recently, for tourists, an 
ayurvedic doctor, and leaders of devotional meetings. 

Whether he be associated with an institution or not, the cultural specialist 
rarely stands alone. Supporting him are usually other specialists and assistants, a 
teacher or guru, a patron, an organizer of performances, an institutional trustee, a 
public critic of the specialty. Occasionally I was lucky enough to interview the 
several representatives of such a functionally-linked series, e.g., a dancer and her 
patron, a dance teacher, student dancers, the organizer of a dance school, and a 
publicist and critic of the classical dance. The patron, organizer, critic are usually 
_ not themselves specialists although they may know a good deal about a particular 
specialty and play an important role in setting standards of public taste and criti- 
cism. In this respect they function as ‘‘cultural policy-makers.”’ I also found cul- 
tural policy-makers who assumed responsibility not merely for formulating the 
aspirations and standards governing a particular cultural specialty but for an 
entire cultural tradition. The head of a math in the region, a swami and sannyést, 
highly respected and influential, showed much concern about the future of ortho- 
dox Hinduism in the area and throughout India. Another swami without any 
institutional affiliation, was through public lectures urging a policy of democrati- 
zing the Vedas. Such matters too were the concern of some people who held polit- 
ical office and who were in a position to affect public opinion and legislative 
policy. 


The Social Organization of Tradition in the Village 


In the villages, too, one can find cultural policy-makers, especially among those 
associated with the introduction of village development plans and extension serv- 
ices. The heads of the village development committees and youth leagues, the 
social recreation officers, the village level worker—although primarily concerned 
with agricultural improvements, sanitation, and similar matters—are also 
affecting cultural aspirations and policies. The building of new village schools, 
community and recreation centers with their library, radio, community stage, are 
creating in the village singlé centers of cultural life which formerly revolved 
around its several temples. 

There is not in the villages the variety of cultural specialists to be found in the 
cities and towns. In the villages I visited, a temple priest, a domestic priest, and 
a school teacher seemed to be the going minimum. Several of them had more 
specialists than this but the social organization of tradition in the village still 
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differed from that of the city because it involved less specialization, less full-time 
and professional activity, and depended more on travelling specialists from other 
villages and nearby towns. In one village I know, the temple priest is also some- 
thing of a pandit, a ritual reciter of sacred texts, a singer of devotional songs, 
and an astrologer—functions which tend to be carried on by different people in 
the city. There is in this same village a resident dramatics teacher who trains the 
village boys to perform in puranic plays, but this teacher is also a drummer, and 
the village potter. There are no professional dancers, actors, doctors or image 
makers in this village, although the villagers know about these specialists from 
having seen them in neighboring villages and towns or occasionally when they 
pass through their own village. Specialists representative of the newer mass 
media—the newspaper, radio and film—are of course not to be found in the 
villages. 

I heard about villages in South India which until recently were the homes of 
famous musicians, dance teachers, poets, pandits, and were active cultural 
centers. This situation is however no longer common, since it depended on grants 
of village lands or on grants of temple privileges to families of specialists. Except 
for the occasional village which is the seat of a famous shrine, the village looks to 
the city and to the planning committee for its cultural specialists. Even the most 
traditional cultural specialists told me how their itineraries have shifted from the 
villages to the towns in the last twenty years because the most educated and 
“cultured” villagers have left the villages for the cities and towns. 

Despite the declining position of the village as a center for cultural specialists, 
one nevertheless still finds a strong sense of cultural continuity between village 
and town. This seems to arise from the circumstances that until recently many 
villages were active centers of traditional culture; that even today some of the 
basic cultural institutions and specialists are the same in both village and town; 
that in the Indian countryside there is what Oscar Lewis* has called a “rural 
cosmopolitanism” built up in part by the network of caste and kin ties and in 
part by the travelling cultural specialists; and that in the cities and towns there 
is a cosmopolitan folk culture, sometimes little modified from its village counter- 
part and sometimes assimilated to the mass culture of the urban center. Perhaps 
the most striking aspect of this continuity in culture between village and city is 
the common stock of mythological and legendary themes shared by both villager 
and cityman. It is the same stories from the Raémdyana, the Bhagavata Purana, 
and the Mahabharata that are recited, sung, played in the village as they are in 
the city. Even among a colony of untouchables who were otherwise culturally 
impoverished I found a teacher who knew these plays, teaching boys to act them 
out. It is because they perform and know these same stories that we can say that 
villager and urbanite belong to the same culture and civilization. Or, to put it 
more cautiously and more operationally, a contextual analysis of epic and puranic 
stories would probably disclose an underlying continuity of mental outlook and 
ethos between the villager and the urbanite. 





* Oscar Lewis, ‘‘Peasant Culture in India and Mexico: A Comparative Analysis,” in 
Village India. 
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CULTURAL MEDIA 


To describe the cultural continuity between village and town in terms of a 
common stock of epic and puranic stories is to shift attention from the cultural 
specialists and their social organization to certain elements of cultural content. 
Before I went to india I knew these stories as occurring in printed books called 
the Ramayana, the Mahabharata and the Bhadgavata Purana, parts of which I had 
read in translation. This knowledge gave me a welcome sense of recognition when 
I heard some of the stories, but it did not prepare me for the rich variety of 
ways in which they are told and retold. It is seldom that I came across an Indian 
who read these stories as I did, simply in a book. This is not how they learn them 
and it is not how they think of them. There is a sense of intimate familiarity with 
the characters and incidents in the references made to Hariscandra, Rama and 
Sita, Krsna, Arjuna, Prahlada, as if the world of the stories were also the every- 
day world. Many children are told these stories from an early age by parents and 
grandparents, but this is by no means the only way in which they learn them. 
The very tissue of the culture is made from puranic themes. Practically every 
cultural performance includes one—in song, dance, play, recitation and exposi- 
tion. Characters and scenes from them are ever present on the colored litho- 
graphs used in homes and public halls (as well as in the brilliant colored figures 
on temple towers, such as those on the modern Sri Kapaleeshwarar temple 
in Mylapore, Madras). The cultural and physical landscapes are literally 
and imaginatively painted with them. 

As I grew familiar with the different ways in which the stories were communi- 
cated in the Madras area, I realized that these modes of communication—the 
“cultural media’’—were themselves worthy of study, for it was these forms and 
not printed books which carried the content of belief and practice expressing the 
living outlook of a majority of the population. These media too are ‘‘cultural”’ 
in two other senses: in their differentiation of forms as song, dance, drama, etc., 
they constitute what is popularly considered ‘‘culture,”’ and these formal differ- 
entiations are in turn well articulated with other aspects of the culture and 
society. Cultural specialists, for example, are distinguished according to their 
mastery of these different media—in singing, dancing, acting, knowledge of 
Sanskrit, technique of dramatic recitation, etc. Even when a performer is an 
hereditary specialist, his status is not taken for granted but is judged in terms of 
his proficiency in the medium. 

Spoken language is the preeminent cultural medium; it is itself a constituent 
of culture, it symbolizes elements of belief and practice, and, as an activity, 
articulates with other aspects of sociocultural organization. Non-linguistic media, 
however, also played an important role in the cultural performances I observed. 
Song, dance, acting out, graphic and plastic art’ combine in many ways to ex- 
press and communicate the content of Indian culture.’ A study of these different 





7 An ancient manual on the classical dance beautifully expresses this organic interrela- 
tionship of different media: ‘“‘The song should be sustained in the throat; its meaning must 
be shown by the hands; the mood (bhdva) must be shown by the glances; time (tdla) is 
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forms of cultural media in their social and cultural contexts would, I believe, re- 
veal them as important links in that cultural continuum which includes village 
and town, Brahman and non-Brahman, north and south, the modern mass-media 
culture and the traditional folk and classic cultures, the little and the great 
traditions. 

From my limited observation I cite one example to illustrate the possibilities 
for such inquiry. The Raémdyana is probably one of the most popular sacred 
texts in the area and is communicated through a variety of cultural media. One 
of these—called Ramayana Pardyana—is a daily ritual reading of a canto of the 
Valmiki sanskrit text. This is done in the household by the Brahman house- 
holder or by a special Brahman reader, and at the temple by a Brahman reciter. 
Such reading is continued until the entire text is completed, and then a new 
cycle of readings with the same or another text is begun. I have called this a 
“ritual reading’”’ because it is a prescribed religious duty for all Brahmans; it is 
done before a sacred shrine by a Brahman, and the correct repetition of the 
holy words in Sanskrit is as important as understanding their meaning. In these 
respects it resembles recitations and chanting of vedic mantras and may be con- 
sidered a part of the sacred culture. Another form of reading is expository. The 
chief purpose of this form is to explain the story in the regional language, Tamil, 
and to draw moral lessons. Depending on the erudition of the Pauranika and of 
his audience, the text is Sanskrit or a Tamil version composed by a Tamil poet, 
Kamban, about 700 years ago. These expository recitations are usually given in 
public halls, although they may also be given in private homes and in temples. 
Brahmans most frequently are the expounders, but non-Brahmans do it also. A 
third form, Harikatha Kalaksepam, resembles the second in using expository nar- 
ration in Tamil as the chief medium, but differs from it in adding relevant songs 
from Sanskrit, Telugu, Kannada, Hindi, Marathi, and Tamil with musical ac- 
companiment. The performer in this case must be something of a singer, a 
linguist, an “artist,’’ as well as a dramatic story teller. This art form is relatively 
recent in the Tamil country, having been developed about 250 years ago from 
Maharashtrian models. It is practiced by non-Brahmans as well as by Brahmans, 
and one of the outstanding artists is a woman. Then there is the variety of dance 
and dramatic forms, traditional and modern, through which themes from the 
Ramayana are presented. Folk as well as classical forms are used and both have 
been adapted to such mass media as the film. 

A detailed analysis of cultural media would cast much light on the ways in 
which cultural themes and values are communicated as well as on processes of 
social and cultural change. The ritual reading in the sacred setting seems to be 
the oldest form and differs from the others in types of institutional setting, 
specialists, values expected, as well as in amount of sanskrit used. Yet it is 





marked by the feet. For wherever the hand moves, there the glances follow; where the 
glances go, the mind follows; where the mind goes, the mood follows; where the mood 
goes, there is the flavour. (rasa).’”’ The Mirror of Gesture: Being the Abhinaya Darpana of 
Nandikesvara, tr. by Ananda K. Coomaraswamy and Duggirala Gopalakrishnayya. (New 
York: E. Weyhe, 1936), 35. 
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possible to see strong links of continuity between this form and the less ritualized 
forms of popular culture. Even the most recent of the mass media, the movies, 
draw heavily upon the older cultural media and the common stock of traditional 
devotional and mythological stories. 


From Fieip Stupy To THE Stupy or A Tora. CIVILIZATION 


Some anthropologists advised me before I went to India not to spend much 
time preparing myself by studying the history of Indian civilization or reading 
the Incian epics and other texts. A field study, they said, has a strict obligation 
to record only those realities which the field worker himself can observe within a 
limited area and what is within the living memory of the people he interviews. 
Historical and literary research would only clutter the mind with preconceptions, 
and if done at all, should be done after the field work is finished. Although I did 
not take this advice, the course of the study would seem to justify it: I was com- 
pelled to limit my attention to a particular group of people within one region 
restricted enough to be brought under a single conspectus of interrelations, I had 
to set aside generic conceptual categories about total civilizations in favor of 
concrete units of observation like cultural performances, and even the analysis of 
these cultural performances runs in terms of constituent factors like cultural 
institutions, cultural specialists, and cultural media which in part, at least, are 
amenable to the direct observation and interview of the field worker. 

Yet this does not quite end the story. The purpose of the study was to test 
some general concepts and hypotheses about Indian civilization as a whole— 
particularly about the cultural continuity of its great and little traditions across 
the barriers of village and town, caste and caste, region and region, past and 
present. How can the results of a limited field study be relevant to hypotheses so 
general in scope? How can “the cultural pattern of Indian civilization’? be found 
in a regionally delimited cultural cluster with a very shallow historical depth? 
Must we then abandon the civilizational frame of reference or reconsider how a 
limited and functional field study is relevant to the study of a whole civilization 
in its full regional and temporal scope? 

Methodologically there are two different ways to relate a limited field study to 
a total civilization. One way is to consider the unit of field study—whether it be 
a village or a cluster of villages and towns—as an isolate which contains within 
it the culture pattern. Once the pattern is delineated for one such field unit, it 
may be compared with the pattern found in similar units in other regions until 
enough cases are studied to give good measures of central tendency and of the 
range of variation in patterns. To give historical depth to such patterns it would 
of course be necessary to supplement the field studies with historical and archeo- 
logical studies of similar isolates in the past. This procedure results in a view of 
the cultural pattern of a civilization as a kind of statistical aggregate of the pat- 
terns of all those cultural molecules, past and present, which have been isolated 
for study. 

If, however, a civilization is, as Redfield writes, “‘a great whole in space and 
in time by virtue of the complexity of organization which maintains and culti- 
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vates its traditions and communicates them from the great tradition to the many 
and very small local societies within it,’’* then it is doubtful whether this pro- 
cedure will reveal the required complexity of organization. Within a delimited 
unit of field study such as I started with, it was possible to find a variety of 
cultural institutions, specialists, and media that link Brahman and non-Brahman, 
villager and townsman, one sect and another, to a common cultural tradition. 
But if such a unit is to disclose the cultural links with the past and with other 
regions, it cannot be regarded as an isolate but must be considered rather as one 
convenient point of entry to the total civilization, as one nodule in that organized 
network of cultural communication to which Redfield refers. Different field 
studies may of course choose different points of entry—in terms of size, character, 
location—but the interest in comparing their results will be not to count them as 
instances for statistical generalization but rather to trace the actual lines of 
communication with one another and with the past. The general description of 
this organization in its most embracing spatial and temporal reach will then be 
a description of the culture pattern of the total civilization. 

In closing this preliminary report, I should like to mention several such lines 
of cultural communication which lead out from my chosen unit of field study into 
other regions and into other times. The pilgrimage to the Ganges and to other 
sacred spots is undertaken by many ordinary people, but one also hears of many 
sannydsis who have been to the Himalayas or who are planning to retire there. 
Thus does the ‘“‘sacred geography” of the land extend cultural consciousness 
beyond one region. One harikathé artist I interviewed told me that she has per- 
formed all over India, as well as in Burma and Ceylon. Outside the Tamil- 
speaking areas her audiences rarely understood her Tamil narration, but never 
failed to respond to her songs and pantomime because they were familiar with the 
puranic and epic stories she recited. 

The links to the past are plentiful in a culture based until recently on the trans- 
mission of oral and written texts within families of hereditary specialists. An 
image maker I interviewed still knew a separate vedic mantra to help him draw 
each image and occasionally consulted on difficult points ancient manuals 
(Silpa Sdstras) which had been handed down to him on palm leaf manuscripts. 
Specialists on different types of Sdstras as well as on the Purdnas are still regu- 
larly consulted to settle difficult cases, and vedic prayers and chanting still 
accompany many rites and ceremonies. To follow up these various strands would 
require competence in the different regional languages, in Sanskrit, in Indian 
cultural history, and other subjects, and more time than is usually given to a 
single field study. It is obviously a task which requires cultural historians, lin- 
guists, sanskritists, as well as field anthropologists. 

Occasionally one finds, especially among the cultural leaders and scholars of 
Tamilnad, persons whose outlook seeks to comprehend the total pattern of Indian : 
civilization and to define its great tradition. A Sanskrit scholar, a Smdrta 
Brahman, sees sanskritic and vedic Hinduism as the great tradition which has 
in the course of history incorporated many elements of folk and regional cultures 


8 Robert Redfield, op. cit. 
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not included in the vedic one. He sees the formative process as a constructive 
“sanskritization” which has conserved existing practices and customs, has re- 
duced a bewildering mass to some cultural homogeneity, and has resulted in a 
“refinement” and “civilization” of lower practices. A Vaishnavite Brahman 
pandit, on the other hand, spoke of two lines of tradition which he has inherited— 
one “familial and spiritual’—the vedic—and the other “spiritual only”— 
Vaishnavism. The latter has its scriptures, rituals, temples, maths, saints, func- 
tionaries which overlay a vedic foundation and which he shares with non- 
Brahman Vaishnavites. A non-Brahman Shaivite scholar made the cleavage be- 
tween the vedic and Tamil traditions sharper still. Respectful to the former, he 
himself identified with a Shaivism whose medium is Tami} and whose institu- 
tions, practices, and beliefs are, as he described it, largely non-Brahman and 
non-sanskritic. And then there are those who speak only of a great Tamil and 
‘Dravidian tradition and who actively reject the vedic and sanskritic tradition as 
cunning impositions of a northern, Aryan, Brahman “‘fifth column.’’ Representa- 
tives of this last group, pursuing a program of de-sanskritization, have rewritten 
the Ramayana as a drama in which Ravana is the southern hero and Rama, the 
northern villain. 

All of these views represent in one sense ‘‘autodefinitions”’ of the great tradi- 
tion, since they all begin from some special vantage point—usually inherited—of 
occupation, caste, sect, and region. But they can also serve, especially the more 
scholarly and informed among them, as valuable guides in that effort to add 
regional scope and historical depth to a limited field study. 





The Castle Town and Japan’s Modern 


Urbanization* 


JOHN WHITNEY HALL 


| nar role in Far Eastern history has been unique in many respects. Tra- 
ditionally an integral part of the Chinese zone of civilization, Japan has 
nonetheless demonstrated a marked ability to remain independent of continental 
influence. In recent years Japan’s remarkable record of adjustment to the condi- 
tions imposed upon her by the spread of Western civilization to the Orient has 
raised the piovocative question of why Japan, of all Far Eastern societies, 
should be thd first to climb into the ranks of the modern industrial powers. Is it 
possible, as one scholar has suggested, that Japan ‘“‘has been the country which 
has diverged the most consistently and markedly from Far Eastern norms, and 
these points of difference have been by and large, points of basic resemblance to 
the West’’?! 

To seek an answer to this fascinating problem in culture comparison is beyond 
the scope of this short article. Yet with this question in mind it may be profitable 
to pursue an approach to Japanese history through one of its key institutions. 
Perhaps by confining our attention to a single facet of historical development it 
will be possible to gain some useful insights into the process of cultural evolution 
in Japan, particularly into the historical fac ors which were so influential in 
the years of transition which followed the “‘opening” of the country to the West 
in 1854. For such purposes the city presents itself as a convenient object of study. 

The city has been a distinct and important segment of society in both East 
and West. Characteristically it has constituted, in the words of Mumford, a 
“point of maximum concentration for the power and culture of a community.’” 
Most often the city has served as a source of progressive leadership, the center 
from which forces of innovation and change have spread into the community as 
a whole. The city as a cultural institution is both universally prevalent and his- 
torically significant. In the case of Japan it affords an especially rewarding object 
of study not only for the measure it provides of Japan’s internal social and eco- 
nomic development but for the light it sheds on Japan’s relative position between 
the cultural extremes of East and West. 

Japanese cities prior to the impact of industrialized civilization upon them were 
essentially “oriental” in their composition and their social and economic func- 
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tions.’ As in China such cities were larger by far than their European counter- 
parts. But they seldom attained their size on the basis of trade alone. As in the 
case of most Eastern cities, a prime reason for their existence was that of civil 
administration and military defense. Yet while the morphology of Japanese 
cities and their role in national life reflected their oriental environment, it is 
also apparent that in their evolution they followed a pattern much more similar 
to that of the West than of China. In contrast to China where, since Han times, 
the function and structure of cities remained comparatively unchanged dynasty 
after dynasty, Japan presents a picture of continuing urban modification and 
expansion. Thus in Japan the major cities which succeeded in making the transi- 
tion to modern times were, with few exceptions, completely undeveloped at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. Furthermore, most of these did not reach 
maturity until the early eighteenth century and even then did not settle into a 
static, unchanging mode of existence. The city in Japan may be viewed as a 
constantly growing and evolving organism which, while it may never have con- 
stituted the dramatic challenge to the traditional land-based political and eco- 
nomic order as in Europe, was capable of rapid modification under the impetus 
of Western influence. 

Before pursuing these observations further, however, it would be well to point 
out some of the limitations which must attend a study of this kind. Even within 
a society as comparatively homogeneous as that of Japan, cities have seldom 
been identical either in type or structure. Cities and towns have arisen from many 
diverse causes. Their historical evolution has followed several distinct paths 
according to the complex interweaving of changes in political, economic or re- 
ligious conditions within the country. Geographic regionalism, especially in the 
contrasting features of the highly advanced central core of Japan and the gener- 
ally retarded fringe areas, has provided a constant factor of diversity.* Thus any 
attempt to trace the course of urban development as a single uniform process 
must run the risk of oversimplification. On the other hand, during many periods 
of Japanese history, one or another type of town has tended to predominate, and 
hence has stood out as the representative urban institution of its era. This is 
especially true of the period which immediately preceded the appearance of the 
modern industrialized city in Japan. During roughly three centuries, from the 
1570’s to the 1870’s, the castle town, or jdkamachi, assumed an importance out 
of all proportion to other types of urban communities. Thejstory of the rise of 
the castle town and its eventual modification under the forces of internal decay 
and Western influence may be taken as the central theme of Japan’s modern 
urbanization. 

The story of the castle town has its origins in the early Middle Ages in Japan; 





3 For an interpretation of the historical Chinese city see Rhoads Murphey, ‘‘The City 
as a Center of Change: Western Europe and China,’”’ Annals of the Association of American 
Geographers, 44.4 (Dec. 1954), 349-362. 

‘On regional factors influencing the distribution and types of Japanese cities see R. B. 
Hall, ‘‘The Cities of Japan: Notes on Distribution and Inherited Forms,’’ Annals of the 
Association of American Geographers, 24.4 (Dec. 1934), 175-200. 
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in the era of transition from the classical age of aristocratic rule to the feudalism 
of the rising military class.* In medieval Japan, the Sinified monolithic govern- 
ment adopted from China during the seventh century and the old style admin- 
istrative towns which housed the court bureaucracy fell into decay. After the 
twelfth century both Nara and Kyoto lost their significance as centers of political 
authority and fell apart into a number of loosely clustered towns: Nara as a locus 
of temples; Kyoto as a place of residence for court families.* The provincial capi- 
tals, the kokufu, for the most part, reverted to the villages from which they had 
sprung. Lacking the massive walls of the Roman outposts in Europe, even the 
remains of their public buildings quickly disappeared from sight. This decline 
of the central government left few large concentrations of political or ecclesias- 
tical power, since early feudal society in Japan was decentralized and its con- 
stituents were individually weak. 

Beginning with the twelfth century, Japan entered a new phase of urban de- 
velopment along lines which followed the rise of new religious or military centers 
and the new economic requirements of a decentralized feudal society. Growth 
was slow. Kamakura appeared momentarily as a flourishing administrative seat 
but faded with the fall of the H6js. Not until the late fourteenth century did new 
towns of any consequence make their appearance. Fed by an expanding manorial 
economy, Nara and Kyoto began to recover some stature as commercial centers. 
Muromachi flourished as the location of the Ashikaga shogunate. Beyond these, 
local feudal headquarters such as Kagoshima, Yamaguchi, and Bingo Funai, 
religious centers such as Ishiyama, Sakamoto, and Ujiyamada, and commercial 
towns such as Hakata, Muro, Hydgo, and Sakai attested to the expansion of the 
power of feudal and religious institutions and to the growth of domestic and 
foreign trade. 

Scholars who have attempted to identify this phase of urban growth in Japan 
with comparable stages in the rise of European cities are uniformly agreed that 
the fourteenth-century Japanese towns remained far more dependent for their 
support on the agencies of political or ecclesiastical authority than did the newly 
emergent towns of Europe.’ Whether this was the result of some basic ‘‘charac- 





5 In applying the term feudalism to the institutions of Kamakura, Ashikaga, and Toku- 
gawa Japan I follow K. Asakawa, ‘‘Some Aspects of Japanese Feudal Institutions,’’ TASJ, 
46.1 (1918), 76-102. 

6 Several recent studies have been made of the transformation of the classical cities 
of Nara and Kyoto into medieval towns. See Nagashima Fukutaro*, ‘“Toshi jichi no genkai 
—Nara no baai’”’ (The limits of urban self-government—the example of Nara), Shakai 
keizaishigaku, 17.3 (1951), 27-51; Matsuyama Hiroshi’, ‘‘Hdken toshi seiritsu ni tsuki no 
kdsatsu’”’ (On the establishment of feudal towns), Rekishigaku kenkyai, 180 (Feb. 1955), 
12-22; Murayama Nobuichi’, “Nikon toshi seikatsu no genryti”’ (The source of urban life 
in Japan) (Tokyo: Seki Shoin, 1953) 69f. 

7 For some general studies of the medieval Japanese town in addition to Murayama, 
see Endd Motoo, Nihon chisei toshi ron (Medieval cities of Japan) (Tokyo: Hakuydsha, 
1940); Harada Tomohiko*, Chisei ni okeru toshi no kenkyt (A study of cities in the middle 
ages) (Tokyo: Dai Nihon Yibenkai Kédansha, 1942); Toyoda Takeshi’ ‘‘Toshi oyobi za 
no hattatsu’”’ (The growth of cities and guilds), Shin Nihonshi kéza, 4 (1948). 
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teristic’ of Japanese society® or merely a product of the tardy development of 
commercial economy is hard to determine. But for whatever reason it is apparent 
that the medieval town and the commercial and service community in Japan 
looked for security not in the building of walls, but in the patronage and protec- 
tion of the aristocracy or the politically powerful temples, shrines, and military 
houses. More clearly a result of economic backwardness was the relative lack of 
differentiation of the town from the surrounding agrarian community. In four- 
teenth-century Japan traders and artisans continued to maintain strong ties 
with the land, functioning both as landlords and as members of trade or craft 
guilds. Self-government was slow to develop and in most areas was inspired by 
a more vigorous movement towards village self-rule.’ 

During the fifteenth century, however, with the breakup of the Ashikaga 
hegemony and the consequent wars of succession and feudal rivalry, a growing 
spirit of freedom became evident in both countryside and town. The troubled 
times of Japan’s civil wars provided the lower classes with both the occasion for 
independence and the opportunities for self-advancement. While the feudal wars 
brought destruction and turmoil, they served also to encourage social mobility 
and widespread economic growth. The causes of such growth are not easily 
enumerated, but the accompanying signs were clearly visible in technological 
improvements affecting agriculture and mining, the increase in foreign and 
domestic trade, the spread in the use of currency and in the agencies devoted to 
the handling of credit and exchange, and in the gradual absorption of the frag- 
mented manorial economies into the larger blocks of feudal or ecclesiastical 
holdings.?° 

By the sixteenth century such factors of economic growth and feudal compe- 
tition had accounted for the emergence of the town into new prominence. New 
bonds of dependence were forged between castle and trading town as the shogun 
or the great shugo lords attempted to buttress their economic positions against 
the lesser feudal barons of the countryside. Notable was the attempt of the 
Ashikaga shogunate to maintain its superiority over its vassals through its use 
of the merchants of Sakai. In the ensuing years Sakai, Hirano, Hakata, and a 
few other port cities of central Japan won a degree of freedom from feudal control. 
Sakai in particular, the “Venice of Japan” to the Jesuits of the late sixteenth 
century," took on the form made familiar by free cities of Europe: a port governed 
by its chief burghers, protected by walls and moats, and by its own militia. 





8 Horie Yasuz6 states in his ‘‘The Life Structure of the Japanese People in Its Histori- 
cal Aspects,’’ Kyoto University Economic Review, 21.1 (April 1951), 20-21, ‘‘. . . in the case 
of Japan the feudal system was a manifestation of the traditional family-like structure 
of life. . . . Thereby it prevented the healthy maturing of urban society and caused the 
development of urban society to be deformed.” 

® This is brought out clearly in Harada Tomohiko, ‘“‘Chisei toshi no jichi teki kyddé 
soshiki ni tsuite.’’ (On the self-governing communal organization of the medieval town), 
Rekishigaku kenkyi, 156 (Mar. 1952), 1-13. See also Harada, Chisei ni okeru toshi, 253-255; 
Nagashima, 47-51; Murayama, 124-132. 

10 Many of these developments have been summarized by Delmer Brown, Money Econ- 
omy in Medieval Japan (New Haven: Far Eastern Monographie Series, No. 1, 1951). 

1 Note the descriptions of Sakai in 1561-1562 by the Jesuit Vilela. Quoted in James 
Murdoch and Isoh Yamagata, A History of Japan (London: Kegan Paul, 1925), 2:147. 
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The appearance of such cities as Sakai has occasioned considerable speculation 
among Japanese and Western historians regarding the direction which Japan’s 
social and economic institutions were taking in the mid-1500’s. Early writers 
such as Takekoshi were extravagant in their views, claiming to see in the rise of 
trading cities the beginning of the end of feudalism in Japan.'? But more con- 
sidered studies have demonstrated the weakness of these independent urban 
communities.'* Sakai was, after all, the achievement of a relatively unique region 
of Japan which, especially in its economy, had advanced far beyond the rest of 
the country. It is obvious that Japan as a whole lacked the basic requirements 
which could support a more widespread growth of free cities as Europe had done. 
Furthermore, the conditions which had favored such a growth in central Japan 
were to diminish in subsequent years. In sixteenth-century Japan religious or- 
ganizations, which in Europe helped counterbalance feudal authority, were on 
the decline. Foreign trade, that source of vital energy for a free commercial 
class, was at best a precarious activity for the Japanese, placed so far from Chi- 
nese and Southeast Asian ports. Even in its most prosperous years much of the 
foreign trade carried on by Japanese adventurers was made possible only through 
the use of capital supplied by feudal or religious institutions."* The ease with 
which the feudal authorities were able to control and then to monopolize foreign 
trade before the middle of the next century was a clear indication of the failure 
of such trade to become the support of urban freedom in Japan. 

The ‘‘freedom”’ of such cities as Sakai was indeed illusory, based, as it was, 
less upon any prolonged struggle against feudal authority or on any overwhelm- 
ing economic resources than upon the accidents of feudal rivalry and the weakness 
of the Ashikaga shogunate. Once the crumbling shogunate was replaced by new 
military coalitions, once Nobunaga and Hideyoshi turned towards the “free” 
cities, they fell, and Sakai among them.'® Perhaps the surest commentary on the 
“free cities’ of the sixteenth century Japan was their subsequent history. Not 
one was to continue its dominant role through the succeeding Tokugawa period 
into the modern age. 

In Japan of the sixteenth century the truly significant institutional develop- 
ment was not the free city nor the rising merchant community, but rather the 
maturation of a new type of feudal ruler, the daimyo. The rise of the modern 
daimyo produced one of the major turning points in the history of Japanese 
political and social institutions. During the late years of the civil war period the 
daimyo had been increasing constantly in size and effective strength. Then after 


12 Takekoshi Yosoburo, The Economic Aspects of the History of the Civilization of Japan 
(London: George Allen ed Unwin, 1930), 1:362. 

13 Harada, Chisei ni okeru toshi, 259-264. 

4 Nishida Naojird’, Nihon bunkashi josetsu (An introduction to the cultural history of 
Japan) (Tokyo: Kaizdsha, 1932), 480. 

16 The story of the fall of Sakai is told by Takekoshi, 1 :363-364. For a penetrating anal- 
ysis of some of the weaknesses of the Sakai merchants see Sakata Yoshio*, Chénin, (Mer- 
chants) (Tokyo: Kébundé, 1939), 156-158. A detailed study of the fall of Nara 
under Hideyoshi’s feudal control is contained in Nagashima Fukutardé, ‘“‘Toyotomi Hi- 
deyoshi no toshi seisaku ippan,”’ (An example of Toyotomi Hideyoshi’s policy towards 
towns), Shigaku zasshi, 59.4 (Aug. 1950), 58-64. 
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the mid-sixteenth century, as the daimyo joined ranks in far-reaching military 
alliances, and eventually in an overall national unity, all opposition to feudal 
authority fell before them. The cities as well as the Buddhist church submitted. 
Japan was, in the words of her own historians, thoroughly “‘refeudalized’’.'* 

But the word ‘‘refeudalization” is hardly adequate to describe the radical 
changes which swept Japan during the late sixteenth century. These years were 
distinguished not by some conservative retrogression within Japanese society 
but by a dynamic burst of activity which had few parallels in the history of 
Japanese institutions. The new feudal lords and the domains, or han, which 
they held represented the harnessing of social and material energies on a new 
unprecedented scale.” Forged out of the great civil wars of the fifteenth century, 
the daimyo domains were the product of a process of military and political con- 
solidation which brought increasingly large areas under the unified control of 
individual feudal rulers. They were supported by new advances in agricultural 
technology and by extensions in the area under cultivation which released into 
the hands of the feudal lords new potentials of wealth and military power. They 
won their way by the perfection of new developments in the art of warfare: the 
mastery of the use of muskets and cannon, the improvement of the means of 
foitification and the shift to the use of large mass armies. Finally, they were 
both the result and cause of far-reaching changes which affected the social or- 
ganization of the peasantry and of the feudal ruling class. Characteristic of the 
daimyo was their ability to devise new means of social control which enabled 
them to draw increasingly on the manpower resources of the countryside and 
on the loyal services of their military vassals. 


It has been suggested that the larger of the daimyo domains resembled petty 
principalities."* Needless to say, however, not all Japan was consolidated into 
domains of sufficient size to warrant such a description. Many parts of the coun- 
try remained politically fragmented, either because of gadverse geographical 
conditions or because they occupied buffer zones lying between large rival — 
concentrations of feudal power. By 1560 over two hundfed ‘daimyo had made 
their appearance, and the major plains of Japan had been reduced to stable 





16 The standard exposition of this thesis is found in Nakamura Kichiji*‘, Nihon hékensei 
saihenseishi (A history of the refeudalization of Japan) (Tokyo: Mikasa Shobd, 1939). 

17 Japanese scholars have recently devoted considerable attention to the subject of the 
emergence of the kinsei daimyd ‘“‘modern daimyo.”’ For an analysis of the feudal lords 
who preceded the daimyo see Nagahara Keiji’ and Sugiyama Hiroshi‘, ‘‘Shugo ryékokusei 
no tenkai,’’ (The development of the shugo domain), Shakai keizaishigaku, 17.2 (1951). 
On the modern daimyo themselves, the outstanding author is It6 Tasaburd'. Of his many 
writings see ‘“‘Kinsei daimyé kenkyii josetsu”’ (An introduction to the study of the modern 
daimyo), Shigaku zasshi, 55.9 (Sept. 1944), 1-46; 55.11 (Nov. 1944), 46-106. His Nihon 
hikenseido shi (A history of Japanese feudalism) (Tokyo: Yoshikawa Kdbunkan, 1951), is 
useful as a brief survey. The establishment of the Bizen domain of central Japan is being 
made the theme of joint study by members of the University of Michigan Center for Jap- 
anese Studies. 

18 Delmer M. Brown ‘“‘The Impact of Firearms on Japanese Warfare, 1543-98,”’ FEQ, 8 
(May 1948), 236-253. 

19 Edwin O. Reischauer, Japan Past and Present (2nd ed., New York: Knopf, 1952), 77. 
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blocks of control by the more powerful of these feudal lords. Although much 
fighting remained to be done, the contours of daimyo control had been estab- 
lished and the basis was laid for the movement towards “national unification.” 

The story of Japan’s political unification in the last years of the sixteenth 
century is well known. Beginning with the formation of regional alliances among 
daimyo, it progressed under the leadership of the “‘three unifiers,”” Oda Nobunaga, 
Toyotomi Hideyoshi, and Tokugawa Ieyasu. By 1603 a national hegemony had 
been effected by the ascendancy of a new shogunal power able to reduce the 
competing daimyo to vassalage. The resultant political structure, referred to as 
the baku-han system by Japanese historians,?° was a curious blend of centraliza- 
tion and local feudal autonomy. In it direct shogunal authority extended from 
the powerful Kanté base of the Tokugawa house to include much of central 
Japan and most of the buffer zones, while the daimyo proper, though acknowledg- 
ing their obligations of vassalage and subservience to the basic laws-of the land, 
retained a generous amount of independence in local affairs. 

The completion of this daimyo-based centralized feudalism had a profound 
effect upon the subsequent character of Japanese society, particularly upon its 
urban development. For the next three centuries all the cities of Japan were 
brought firmly under feudal control. Former religious centers or commercial 
and post station towns shared the common experience of incorporation into 
shogunal or daimyo territories. Those which survived as important cities saw the 
erection of huge castles in their confines or found themselves placed under the 
direct authority of feudak magistrates. Thus Kyoto, Sakai, and Nagasaki became 
nonmilitary cities within the shogun’s territories. But the most numerous urban 
units of the time were the castle towns which made up the military and admin- 
istrative headquarters of the shogun and daimyo.” Among these the vast major- 
ity were completely new cities occupying locations which, up to the time of their 
selection, supported little more than farming or fishing villages.”? The erection 


20 For some recent analytical studies of the baku-han system see particularly: Ité Tasa- 
burd, ‘‘Baku-han taisei’’ (The baku-han structure), Shin Nihonshi kdza, 11 (1947); and 
Imai Rintar6é™, ‘‘Baku-hansei no seiritsu’’ (The establishment of the baku-han system), 
Nihon rekishi kéza, 4 (1952), 103-121. 

21 Japanese interest in the castle town is indicated by the fact that the 1954 symposium 
of the Jimbunchiri Gakkai of Kyoto dealt with this subject. A mimeographed bibliography 
prepared for this symposium entitled Jékamachi kankei bunken mokuroku (A bibliography 
of materials on the castle town) has been extremely helpful in the preparation of this article. 
Among the general works consulted on the subject the following have been found most 
useful: Ono Hitoshi", Kinsei j6kamachi no kenkyt (A study of the modern castle town) (To- 
kyo: Shibundd, 1928); Ono Terutsugu’ [Hitoshi], ‘‘Kinsei toshi no hattatsu’’ (The growth 
of the modern town), Jwanami kéza, Nihon rekishi, 11.4 (1934); Harada Tomohiko, ‘‘Toshi 
no hattatsu’’ (The growth of cities) in Tsuchiya Takao”, Héken shakai no kéz6 bunseki 
(An analysis of the structure of feudal society) (Tokyo: Keisé Shobd, 1950), 95-124; Toyoda 
Takeshi, Nihon no hoken toshi (Feudal cities of Japan) (Tokyo: Iwanami Shoten, 1952). 

22 Many of the so-called ‘‘new castles” were built on sites previously occupied by minor 
fortifications of one kind or another. But the fortresses built after 1575 were seldom de- 
pendent upon these earlier structures. In terms of size and conception they were literally 
new creations. The most familiar example is Edo which was converted from a small forti- 
fied outpost into the greatest fortress in Japan from 1590 to 1606. 
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of the castle towns of the late feudal period out of the undeveloped countryside 
required a tremendous outlay of resources on the part of the daimyo. The 
achievement was made all the more remarkable by the dramatic suddenness 
with which these operations were carried out. Most of the first-ranking castles 
and castle towns such as Himeji, Osaka, Kanazawa, Wakayama, Tokushima, 
Kochi, Takamatsu, Hiroshima, Edo, Wakamatsu, Okayama, Kofu, Fushimi, 
Takasaki, Sendai, Fukuoka, Fukui, Kumamoto, Tottori, Matsuyama, Hikone, 
Fukushima, Yonezawa, Shizuoka, and Nagoya were founded during the brief 
span of years between 1580 and 1610.” It would be hard to find a parallel period 
of urban construction in world history. 

The castle town naturally derived its location and structural arrangement from 
the requirements laid down by the daimyo and the central shogunal authority, 
for the same forces which had given rise to the new combinations of feudal power 
gave shape to the castle towns. Thus as wider and wider domains were consoli- 
dated, the daimyo moved their headquarters from the narrow confines of moun- 
tain defenses to larger moat-and-tower fortresses placed at the strategic and 
economic centers of their holdings. In most instances the daimyo selected loca- 
tions from which their castles could dominate the wide plains which formed the 
economic bases of their power and from which they could control the lines of 
communication stretching into the countryside. Here the daimyo was able to 
assemble and support his growing corps of officers and foot soldiers. In almost 
every instance the final establishment of the daimyo’s castle town headquarters 
was preceded by the erection of less spacious establishments which were aban- 
doned as the daimyo increased in power and stature. Oda Nobunaga’s progress 
from Gifu to Azuchi and his subsequent attempt to acquire Osaka as his head- 
quarters is merely the best known of such moves.* 

The new jékamachi symbolized first of all the new concentrations of military 
power achieved by the daimyo. In the domains, defenses formerly scattered in 
depth were now pulled back to single central citadels where the massed resources 
of the daimyo could be held in readiness and where protective walls could be 
thrown up at sufficient distance from the vital nerve centers of military opera- 
tions to protect them from musket and cannon. The shogunal edict of 1615 which 
ordered the destruction of all but one castle in each province was merely the 
culmination of a lengthy process of consolidation in which the functions of many 





23 This list includes the major castles built or rebuilt in new style between these years. 
The order is chronological according to the dates on which construction was begun. Data 
is taken from Orui Noborut and Toba Masao’, Nihon jokakushi (History of | Jap- 
anese castles) (Tokyo: Yizankaku, 1936), 528-533; and Toyoda, Nihon no hoken toshi, 
89-90. 

24 Tmai Toshiki‘, Toshi hattatsushi kenkyi (Studies in the history of urban development) 
(Tokyo: Tékyé Daigaku Shuppambu, 1951), 206. In establishing the castle town of Sendai 
in 1591, the Date daimyo abandoned a former site at Yonezawa which was too far removed 
from the center of domain communication and too circumscribed in space. Yonezawa had 
a population of about 6,000. Sendai attained a population of over 60,000 within a genera- 
tion after the erection of the new castle. Sendai Shishi Hensan linkai‘, Sendai no rekishi 
(The history of Sendai) (Sendai: Sendai Shiyakusho, 1949), 23-28. 
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smaller installations were combined into a limited number of oversize estab- 
lishments.”® In the province of Bizen, to take a typical example of an area which 
eventually came under the control of a single daimyo, there were at times during 
the fifteenth century between twenty and thirty castles. Yet by the time of the 
1615 order only four remained. Of these, the lesser three were destroyed, leaving 
Okayama, which commanded the entire Bizen plain, as the headquarters of the 
daimyo of Bizen.”* The citadels which resulted from this process were huge by 
any standards of their day. It is probably no exaggeration to say that the greatest 
of the Japanese fortresses, Edo and Osaka, had no peers in terms of size and 
impregnability.” For Japan, no clearer indication was needed of the ascendancy 
of feudal military might than these castles which at regular intervals towered 
over the Japanese countryside. 

Intimately associated with the construction of the new consolidated fortresses 
of the late sixteenth century were a number of major changes in the structure 
of feudal society. In the first place the elimination of the numerous smaller castles 
had resulted in the decline and eventual elimination of numerous petty baronies 
scattered throughout the shogunal and daimyo territories. Within the new do- 
mains the daimyo became increasingly absolute as they consciously diminished 
the independence of their vassals. For this reason, and as a result of new military 
and tactical requirements, it became the policy of the daimyo to draw their 
vassals and retainers, both high and low, more and more into residence within 
the confines of the central citadel. The pattern made familiar by the enforced 
residence of daimyo in the environs of the shogun’s castle at Edo had already 
become established practice at the daimyo level.* The citadel thus of necessity 
became a town. 

This physical displacement of the feudal class from countryside to castled 
towns held even more fundamental social implications. As the petty lords and 
feudal gentry left the land and congregated at the center of daimyo authority, - 
a new line of distinction was drawn between the cultivators, those remaining on 
the land, and the feudal aristocracy, those members of the daimyo’s retinue 
gathered at his castle headquarters. The process was not sudden, but continuous 
over several decades. It was most dramatically brought out by Hideyoshi’s 
nationwide land resurvey begun in 1582, and the “‘sword hunt” of 1588. There- 
after the privilege of wearing two swords had become the badge of social distinc- 
tion which gave to its possessor life and death power over the subject classes. 
By the end of the sixteenth century the castle and its attached feudal military 
elite had become a distinct unit and the chief reason for the existence of large 


28 Takayanagi Mitsutoshi", ‘‘Genna ikkoku ichijé rei’? (The Genna law restricting one 
castle to a province), Shigaku zasshi, 33.11 (1922), 863-888. 

26 Okayama Shiyakusho’, Okayama shishi (History of Okayama) (Okayama: Gidé Shim- 
bunsha, 1937), 3:2042. 

27 For detailed descriptions of these and other Japanese castles see Orui and Toba; and 
Furukawa Shigeharu”, Nihon jokakuké (A study of Japanese castles) (Tokyo: Kojinsha, 
1936). 

28 The Sendai domain maintained a system of alternate residence between castle town 
and fief for the major fief-holding vassals. Sendai Shishi Hensan Iinkai, 28-29. 
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concentrations of people in the years to follow. The jékamachi, at first fundamen- 
tally garrison towns, had become the home of an entire class, the bushi or samurai. 

The castle towns thus individually and collectively became the physical em- 
bodiment of the Tokugawa feudal elite. Edo, the shogun’s capital, symbolized 
the hierarchal unity of the daimyo under the Tokugawa house, as the several 
daimyo built residences in the shadow of the castle and proceeded on a regular 
basis to pay yearly homage to the supreme feudal authority. The daimyo’s 
castle towns were but miniatures of this pattern. The morphology of the castle 
town was in essence a cross-section of the pattern of Japanese feudal society. 
The castle town was built by and for the daimyo and his vassals.” The castles, 
which occupied the center of these cities, were built to protect the aristocracy. 
No outer wall enclosed the whole community as in Europe, although outer moats 
were not infrequent. Around the central keep lay the residences of the daimyo’s 
vassals, generally in two zones. The higher officials were placed in a group closely 
strung around the keep within the security of the main rampart and inner moat. 
A second belt, farther removed, lay unprotected except perhaps by the outer 
single moat and sometimes an earthen barricade. Here were the quarters of the 
lesser vassals. Between the two groups of vassals resided the daimyo’s privileged 
merchants and artisans, while at the edge of the outer belt lay a ring of temples 
and shrines whose substantial buildings provided a sort of outer cordon of 
defense points controlling the major roads and points of access to the city. In 
such a community the lines of feudal hierarchy were clearly drawn and strictly 
maintained. 

One of the most distinctive features of the castle town was the large number 
of samurai resident in it. On the average they accounted for approximately fifty 
per cent of the town’s entire population. But the figure was frequently greater; 
for instance, in Sendai it was near seventy per cent and in Kagoshima it was over 
eighty per cent.*° What this meant in total numbers of samurai and family mem- 
bers will be evident from a few examples. In Okayama, a city of slightly over 
38,000 inhabitants in 1707, 10,000 were of the samurai class, another 8,000 were 
hangers-on of one kind or another. The census of 1872 for the city of Sendai 
listed 29,000 inhabitants of a total of 50,000 in the samurai class. In Tottori, a 
city of approximately 35,000 in 1810, 25,000 were of this category.” 

The jékamachi were built first and foremost as garrison towns and military 
headquarters of their domains. But they rapidly became points of concentration 





29 On the morphology of jékamachi the following specialized studies have been found 
most useful: Obata Akira‘, ‘“Kyi jékamachi keikan’”’ (A view of former castle towns), 
Chiri ronsé, 7 (1935), 31-76; and Nago Masanori’, ‘‘Okazaki jékamachi no rekishichiri 
teki kenkyii”’ (A study of the castle town of Okazaki from the point of view of historical 
geography), Rekishigaku kenkyi, 8.7 (July, 1938), 71-103. 

30 Harada, Toshi no hattatsu, 107; Sekiyama Naotard*, Kinsei Nihon jinké no kenkyt 
(A study of Japanese demography for the early modern period) (Tokyo: Ryiginsha, 1948), 235; 
Toyoda, Nihon no hoken toshi, 147-154. 

31 Toyoda, Nihon no hoken toshi, 148-154; Sendai Shishi Hensan Iinkai, 156-157; Kanai 
Madoka’, “‘Hitotsu no han no sdjinké’’ (On the total population of one han [Okayama)), 
Nippon rekishi, 67.12 (Dec. 1953), 38-39. 
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for many other functions important to the feudal rulers of the day. Thus as civil 
war gave way to a new political unity, the daimyo’s headquarters became in- 
creasingly concerned with matters of local administration. It has been pointed 
out that one of the outstanding features of Tokugawa feudal administration 
was its “public character,” in which a regular bureaucracy managed the affairs 
of taxation, judicature and maintenance of law and order.*® This public bureauc- 
racy was eventually achieved by the conversion of an essentially military 
hierarchy of officers and men, which constituted the daimyo’s corps of vassals 
and retainers, into an administrative officialdom.* The great castles of Japan 
came to house the central and local administrative headquarters of the nation. 
From them political authority radiated outward into the countryside. 

The castle towns also quickly assumed importance as points of economic ac- 
cumulation and consumption. The degree of economic concentration achieved 
in the jékamachi is perhaps best understood in terms of the tremendous outlay 
of manpower and material required to construct the fortress and its accompany- 
ing residences and temples. The castle town symbolized from the first the ability 
of the daimyo to draw from his domain vast productive resources and to recruit 
the services of numerous commercial and industrial agénts. Once having accom- 
plished the initial task of castle construction, moreover, the need for economic 
concentration did not disappear. The daimyo and their vassals, having taken 
up permanent residence in the new towns, became dependent upon their com- 
mercial agents who could supply the sinews of warfare and the necessities of 
daily living, agents able to bridge the gap between town and countryside. The 
feudal aristocracy of the Tokugawa era, living in cities at a level of subsistence 
and consumption far above that of the meager self-sufficiency of the village, was 
made increasingly dependent upon the services of a merchant class. 

Thus the same movement which brought the samurai to the castle headquar- 
ters of the daimyo also brought merchants out of the older port or religious cities 
and scattered trading towns. The result was a radical rearrangement of commer- 
cial activity in Japan. Daimyo, eager to attract to their castles the services of 
merchants and artisans, offered liberal conditions to those who would join them. 
The old guild system of medieval Japan was broken down as merchants took 
advantage of ‘free’? markets provided in the castle towns. Thus as the daimyo 
rose to power the older centers of trade declined and new communities, sur- 
rounding the new castles, began to flourish. 

This process, whereby the merchant community of the sixteenth century became 
increasingly attached to centers of feudal authority, has generally been described 
as coercive. It would be hard to deny the coercive aspects of the measures taken 
by the great centralizers such as Nobunaga and Hideyoshi as they clamped 





32K. Asakawa, The Documents of Iriki (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1929), 46. 

%3Qn the shogunal bureaucracy see John W. Hall, Tanuma Okitsugu, Forerunner of 
Modern Japan (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1955), 21-33. On the admin- 
istration of the Bizen (Okayama) domain see Okayama Shiyakusho, 3:2135-2312. 

34 Toyoda Takeshi, ‘‘Shokuhd seiken no seiritsu’’ (The establishment of the political 
power of Oda Nobunaga and Toyotomi Hideyoshi), Shisd, 310 (1950), 237-247. 
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restrictions upon the merchants of Sakai or Hakata. But for most of Japan coer- 
cion was not the key factor. In the less economically advanced areas the daimyo 
provided local merchants and artisans with new and attractive opportunities. 
Under the stimulus of the insatiable demands for military supplies and food stores 
made by the warring feudal lords there came into being a new and more aggres- , 
sive service class, many of whose members were actually drawn from the warrior 
class.* By allying itself with the rising feudal aristocracy, this new class of mer- 
chants was able to break the restraints of the medieval guild system and meet 
the daimyo’s needs for an expanding economy. In the early years of their ascend- 
ancy the daimyo counted their commercial agents among their most valuable 
resources. It was even customary for a daimyo to take his merchant adherents 
with him wher he moved the location of his headquarters.** Thus as the castle 
towns took shape, they became the economic centers of their domains. In them 
were concentrated the service groups which in turn acted as exploitive agents 
for the daimyo and bushi. In the jékamachi the other half of the population con- 
sisted of merchants, artisans, and service personnel. These were the chénin of 
Tokugawa times. 

In both the shogunal territories and daimyo domains, castle town merchants 
had the advantage of patronage and protection. Within the domain, the daimyo 
drew a sharp line between castle town merchants and the residents of the coun- 
tryside. Commerce was strictly limited to the central city and, under special 
circumstances, to the few towns which had functioned as urban centers before 
the emergence of the daimyo.” The villages were confined to agricultural and 
handicraft production. Within the domain the castle town merchants performed 
two prime tasks: the wholesale accumulation of produce from the hinterland, 
and the linkage of the domain economy to the national market. The first function 
gave rise to monopoly associations under daimyo patronage. The second brought 
into existence the class of rice merchants and domain financiers who maintained 
the produce warehouses at Osaka or other exchange centers. The desire of every 
daimyo to make his domain self-sufficient and prosperous was a constant stimu- 
lus to the castle town merchants. 

As with the bushi, disposition within the castle town revealed graphically the 
relative status of the chénin within the community.® In such towns the early 
commercial settlers, those first to enter the daimyo’s service, constituted a 
privileged group. Among them the daimyo’s chartered merchants, the goyd 
shdnin, enjoyed a degree of tax exemption and social advantages which belied 
the low status eventually assigned to the merchants as a class. For the sake of 
convenience and protection these groups were located in the belt between the 
two main zones of samurai residences. Late arrivals were obliged to take up 





35 Matsuyama, 20. 

36 Yamori Kazuhiko”, “Jékamachi no jinkd kései” (On the demographic structure of 
a castle town), Shirin, 37.2 (Apr. 1954), 180-181. 

37 Ono Hitoshi, 232-280. 
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positions on the outskirts, along the main roads leading to and from the town. 
It is sometimes maintained by Japanese historians that the Tokugawa period 
merchants lived under a system of local self-government. But the self-government 
they enjoyed consisted of little more than the privilege of managing certain 
private areas of their activity under their own headmen. In fact it is hardly 
possible to distinguish any fundamental difference between the procedures 
utilized by the Tokugawa rulers in their administration of the village and of the 
town. 

From their castles most daimyo divided their realms into two distinct parts, 
the villages (mura) and the city blocks (machi). The same sort of control mecha- 
nism was used to govern both parts. Within the city, each block was supplied 
with guards and gates which converted it into a separate administrative unit. 
Each block like its counterpart, a village, was responsible for its own good con- 
duct under its own representatives, whose titles of office often corresponded to 
those used in the villages. Individual citizens were made subordinate to the laws 
of the daimyo and shogun under the system of joint responsibility, the gon ngumi. 
The merchant community as a whole was managed by its own headman o1 head- 
men who performed their duties under the scrutiny of the shogunal or domain 
magistrates. In Tokugawa Japan all cities were administered ultimately by the 
city magistrate (machi bugyd) placed there by either shogun or daimyo. 

It was inevitable, perhaps, that as the feudal authorities perfected their admin- 
istrative machinery, the chénin were brought under an increasingly heavy burden 
of legal responsibilities and social restrictions. Relegated increasingly to a low 
status as the Tokugawa adopted the concepts of Confucian social theory, the 
chénin found almost every aspect of urban life and commercial activity placed 
under the scrutiny and regulation of the administrative class. Thus the merchant 
community passed from an early period of relative freedom to one of increasing 
regimentation. The protected location in the shelter of the castle turned into a 
prison. And even foreign trade, which might have offered an escape from feudal 
oppression, became a shogunal monopoly. Yet it must be remembered that there 
was always a limit to such oppression. In the final analysis, daimyo and shogunal 
policy towards the merchants was tempered by the degree to which the feudal 
class had become dependent upon their services. After the mid-seventeenth- 
century merchants were permitted to organize themselves into new guilds and 
protective associations. In this way, the Tokugawa merchants, though deprived 
of foreign markets, continued to prosper as the middlemen between castle town 
and countryside.® 

A final aspect of the centralization achieved by the daimyo in their castle 
towns was attained at the expense of local religious institutions. The story of 
Nobunaga’s dramatic conquest of the Buddhist church in Japan is well known. 
Less familiar is the history of the clash of ecclesiastical and feudal interests at 
the level of the local domain. Yet for the daimyo, the conquest over hostile re- 
ligious bodies in his locality was also a prerequisite for secure possession of the 





39 John W. Hall ‘‘The Tokugawa Bakufu and the Merchant Class,’’ Occasional Papers, 
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domain. In each locality, as formerly independent religious centers were brought 
under daimyo control, we find the local headquarters of Buddhist and Shinto 
sects being moved to the castle town.*® There the priests came under the direct 
patronage and surveillance of the daimyo and his magistrate of religious bodies. 
Even the location of religious buildings was frequently a matter of decision based 
on the strategic needs of the daimyo. In its growth the castle town became the 
focal point of the domain’s religious institutions. 

But of even greater importance in focusing religious sentiment upon the castle 
town was the adoption of the tenets of Confucianism, under which the shogun and 
daimyo became the divinely ordained rulers of the people.“* By weakening the 
hold of Buddhism over the minds of their subjects and by emphasizing the spir- 
itual foundations of loyalty to the feudal authorities, the new rulers of Japan 
were able to achieve a new degree of popular support and solidarity within their 
domains. The feudal lords of the Tokugawa period, supported by their Confucian 
advisors and all the pageantry of aristocratic life, were able to exalt themselves 
in the eyes of their subjects. The cities in which they maintained their castled 
residences became in essence local capitals for the populace of the domain. 

These, in profile, were the castle towns which sprang up with such vitality 
during the late sixteenth century to become the major cities of the Tokugawa 
period. Created by the newly ascendant feudal leaders in the course of their 
militant march to local and national unification, the jdkamachi were a unique 
institutional product of the new political and social organization consummated 
under the baku-han system. In terms of their total numbers, the jdkamachi were 
not necessarily more numerous than other types of towns and cities of the 
Tokugawa period.” The commercial communities which continued to serve the 
major monasteries or which grew up around the ports and post-stations of the 
internal transportation network were far more prevalent. But most such com- 
munities were small and still largely rural in their orientation. In the final analy- 
sis all such towns were held under administrative and economic controls which 
emanated from the nearby castle town. 

The supremacy of the jdkamachi in Tokugawa times is best demonstrated by 
a review of the size and number of those which attained a population of over 
10,000. Admittedly, population data for the Tokugawa period are of uncertain 
accuracy. For one thing census figures, though assiduously kept, seldom listed 
the samurai population. Thus an exact population list is hardly attainable. Be- 
sides the incomplete statistics which do exist, however, students of Tokugawa 
population figures have suggested a rough rule of thumb to aid in gaining a gen- 
eral picture of the size of jékamachi. Under this formula the inhabitants of 
castle towns would generally number somewhat more than ten per cent of the 


40 Sendai Shishi Hensan Iinkai, 25. 

“1 A classical statement of this concept is found in Kumazawa Banzan’s Daigaku wa- 
kumon: ‘‘The lord of a province is appointed by Heaven to be the father and mother of 
that province.”” Quoted in Galen M. Fisher, ‘‘Kumazawa Banzan, His Life and Ideals,’’ 
TASJ, 2nd Ser., 14 (1938), 267. 

42 Maps of the Tokugawa period record between 148 and 164 active castles. R. B. Hall, 
184. Orui and Toba list 186 castles at the end of the Tokugawa period (pp. 694-705). 
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total population of the domain, which in turn was roughly equivalent to the 
assessed size in koku of the domain.** Thus it would take a han of 100,000 koku 
assessment, of which there were just under fifty, to support a town of 10,000 
inhabitants. A conservative estimate would place between thirty and forty 
castle towns, each the center of an extensive agricultural region, in the 10,000- 
or-more class.“ And this should be compared with the ten or so cities of non- 
castle origin which had population of the same size.*® 

The above population figures do not, of course, apply to the early years of the 
Tokugawa period when the castles were still in construction and the city inhabi- 
tants not fully assembled. But under the peaceful conditions which followed the 
cessation of civil warfare, Japan’s economy expanded rapidly, and with it her 
feudal cities. By 1700 most cities had reached their maximum growth. The pat- 
tern of Tokugawa urban development had fully matured. Edo was approaching 
the one-million mark. Osaka and Kyoto stood at around 300,000. Kanazawa and 
Nagoya had populations of nearly 100,000. Perhaps ten per cent of Japan’s popu- 
lation lived in cities of over 10,000 inhabitants. The city had become a major 
factor in Japanese life, in the government and economy, and in the formation of 
popular cultural and intellectual attitudes. In this respect the continued domi- 
nance of the castle town among the cities of Tokugawa Japan was to become 
increasingly significant. In the years after 1700 the pattern of urbanization 
created by the feudal aristocracy was to place a deepening imprint upon the 
evolution of Japanese urban society. 

First of all we must acknowledge the continuing effects of the strong centralized 
feudal authority symbolized by the castles. The j6kamachi were, as we have noted, 
primarily garrison towns, the loci of shogunal and daimyo military power. They 
were secondarily administrative centers, seats of feudal political authority. The 
high percentage of aristocracy—of military and official personnel—resident in the 
castle towns was a constant indication of the degree to which government served 
the interests of the elite and impringed upon the lives of its subjects. Yet, while 
in many ways the ascendancy of feudal authority must be looked upon as a 
stifling and restrictive influence, this is not the whole story. The city-centered 
local administrations established by the daimyo represented important advances 
in the technique of local administration. Life in Tokugawa Japan became infi- 
nitely more regularized and subject to written law than under earlier feudal 
regimes, and this in turn was a step in the direction of more modern public 
administration.*® 

This standardization of governmental procedures and policies had yet another 





43 Sekiyama, 100-106; Toyoda, Nihon no hoken toshi, 146-152. 

44 With the promulgation of the new law of local administration in 1888, 39 legal cities 
(shi) were created. Of these 33 were former jékamachi. 

48 Sekiyama, 232-233. In the above calculations the cities of Kyoto and Fushimi have 
been listed as administrative towns. 

46 For a study of local administration based on materials in the archives of the former 
Bizen (Okayama) daimyo see John W. Hall, ‘“‘Tokugawa Local Government and Its Con- 
tributions to the Modern Japanese State,’’ Paper read at the annual meeting of the Far 
Eastern Association, 1953. 
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important effect upon Japanese society. The establishment of domain capitals 
became a powerful force in bringing about a uniform cultural and economic de- 
velopment throughout Japan. It was characteristic of the jékamach: that their 
size depended not upon their proximity to the more developed core region of 
Japan but upon the size of the domain. Kagoshima, Kanazawa, and Akita, cities 
on the fringe, were in the same relation to the size of their domains as Nagoya 
or Hiroshima. No doubt a certain provincialism was inevitable in a feudal society 
such as that of Tokugawa Japan. But we find that throughout the nation the 
castle cities took on a remarkable uniform guise as the necessities of alternate 
attendance of the daimyo and their retinues at Edo circulated the ideas and 
practices of the center to the periphery, and as the enforced trade through Osaka 
and Edo knit the merchants of the realm more closely together.‘ 

But the elements of systemization and uniformity were not the only significant 
products of the urbanization which occurred under feudal stimulus. The factor 
of urban growth itself was to have far-reaching influence upon the various levels 
of Japanese society. Eventually it was to call into question the very ability of 
the feudal authorities to maintain their existence. The city, its life and its insti- 
tutions, was in reality basically antagonistic to the type of land-centered 
military regime envisaged by the Tokugawa authorities. The urban environment, 
from its inception, was destined to have a contradictory effect upon the feudal 
class. With respect to the daimyo this became evident as they succumbed to the 
amenities of a life of ease in their castle towns and in the great metropolis of Edo. 
Certainly it was hard to recognize in the daimyo who gave up their domains to 
the Meiji government in 1869 the descendants of the hardy warlords of the late 
sixteenth century. As for the bushi, the establishment of castle towns served to 
complete their final separation from the land. In the cities the gentry warriors 
of the earlier days became increasingly removed from the actualities of the coun- 
tryside both in their way of life and in their legal relationship to the land. By the 
eighteenth century, except for a few locations, the bushi had been stripped of 
any direct jurisdiction over their fiefs by the expanding power of the daimyo.* 
Though as a class they nostalgically clung to the concept that they were a landed 
aristocracy, they had been converted, in reality, to little more than salaried 
officials of the daimyo. As their bureaucratic functions multiplied, their security 
became increasingly identified, not with the land, but with governmental service. 
Separated from the duties of actual land management, they became a thoroughly 
urbanized group living increasingly in sedentary style. 

The assembling of the daimyo’s vassals in the castle towns reflected yet another 
condition which was to have a depressive effect upon the morale of the bushi 
class. As peace and prosperity permeated the Japanese islands, as the settled 
life of the cities took the place of the more rugged life of the country, the military 





‘7Even in 19th century Europe few cities other than national capitals rose to 
over 100,000 population. The evenness of Japan’s urban growth was thus remarkable. 
Imai Toshiki, 208. 

48 Kanai Madoka “ ‘Dokai késhiki’ ni okeru baku-han taisei no ichi hydgen’”’ (A view 
of the baku-han system as seen in the “‘Dokai késhiki’’), Shinano, 3.6 (June 1951), 37-47. 
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services of the bushi became increasingly superflous. Large numbers of urbanized 
bushi were obliged to maintain themselves in mock military readiness. The sho- 
gunal and domain bureaucracies were overstaffed manyfold as peacetime occupa- 
tions were provided for a class whose numbers had been determined by the 
necessities of civil warfare on a grand scale. The result for many was a life of 
hypocrisy and indolence. For the country as a whole it brought into being the 
curse of ‘‘yakuninerie,” as one observer so colorfully described Japan’s particular 
brand of over-bureaucratization.” 

The economic hardships faced by the populous feudal class of Japan as it was 
obliged to maintain itself on fixed land incomes in the face of the mounting costs 
of urban life have been amply dealt with in Western literature.*° We need observe 
here only that these difficulties and the counter-efforts made by the authorities, 
whether in the nature of establishing new domain-sponsored commercial monopo- 
lies or of providing household handicraft opportunities for the distressed samurai, 
had the net effect of driving the bushi towards a more commercialized existence 
and of undermining the traditional way of life of the feudal aristocracy. 

The story of the spread of money economy and the remarkable growth in 
commercial and craft activities which occurred during the Tokugawa period is 
also well known and requires no elaboration here. Few aspects of Tokugawa so- 
ciety were to remain unaffected by the rise in wealth and numbers of the chénin 
communities in the feudal cities. Yet the fact that throughout these years the 
strength of feudal authority remained high forced upon the Japanese merchant 
a political passivity not generally seen in the West. Certainly it is undeniable 
that the urban commercial segment in Japan failed to become, at least by Euro- 
pean standards, a significant antifeudal force. If anything, the leading merchants 
became, as time went on, more strongly allied with the feudal order, more de- 
pendent upon feudal privilege, and hence less inclined to oppose the dominant 
political order.®! 

But if the Tokugawa merchant did not awaken to his possibilities of revolu- 
tionary leadership, the indirect effects of his enterprising commercial activities 
were great. In each locality the castle city with its core of merchants constituted 
a powerful stimulus to the economic development of the countryside, encouraging 
the spread of commercial agriculture and handicraft production. As commercial 
production interfered with land economy or was substituted for it, as trade 
became an alternative to agriculture, the feudal economic order was weakened. 
By the end of the Tokugawa period signs of fundamental change were beginning 
to appear in the structure of the Japanese urban economy. Within the adminis- 
trative cities the machinery of feudal control began to weaken. Within the do- 





49 William Elliot Griffis, The Mikado’s Empire (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1906), 
2:526, rejoicing at the changes which followed the abolition of the Fukui han wrote: ‘‘The 
local officials of Fukui are to be reduced from five hundred to seventy. The incubus of yaku- 
ninerie is being thrown off. Japan’s greatest curse for ages has been an excess of officials 
and lazy rice-eaters who do not work.”’ 

5° Takizawa Matsuyo, The Penetration of Money Economy in Japan and Its Effects Upon 
Social and Political Institutions (New York: Columbia University Press, 1927). 

81 J. W. Hall, ““The Tokugawa Bakufu,”’ 28-32. 
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mains new towns of primarily economic importance began to compete with the 
privileged merchants of the castle towns. 

Nor can we overlook the importance of the many cultural and intellectual 
innovations which accompanied the establishment of the chdnin communities 
of the Tokugawa period. The bourgeois culture, particularly of the three great 
cities of Edo, Osaka and Kyoto, became increasingly self-contained and sophis- 
ticated. In the art and literature of the chdnin and in the development of practical 
sciences and “Western learning,” it was possible to discern the first stages of 
intellectual revolt against the feudal order and the Confucian system of thought. 
Such developments, moreover, were to carry an impact beyond the confines of 
the chdnin class. The jékamachi, by bringing the bushi and chdnin into close 
proximity, eventually provided the basis for a fusion of interest between merchant 
and samurai. It was in this zone of fusion that the origins of the modern Japanese 
bourgeoisie were to be found. 

Perhaps the fundamental reason why the feudal cities of Japan did not play 
a more clear-cut role of political leadership is to be found in their structure. Com- 
bining, as they did, military, administrative, economic, and religious functions, 
they did not represent a single unified social group or aspiration. Yet by the end of 
the Tokugawa period such a unity of aspiration was being forged under the pressure 
of political crisis and economic distress. The city had become a point of maximum 
concentration for those many tensions which were eventually to break the bonds 
of feudalism in Japan. By the mid-nineteenth century, the feudal city had reached 
an obvious impasse, a limit in its ability to develop under the conditions imposed 
upon it by the Tokugawa regime. Bound by the rigid political, social, and eco- 
nomic doctrines of the daimyo system, limited by the technology of transporta- 
tion, manufacture, and finance, the Japanese castle city was in unhealthy decline. 
The daimyo were in debt, the samurai ill-fed, the city poor in rebellious spirit. 
The ties between city and countryside were dangerously strained. Decay was 
everywhere visible.“ Yet it was in the depths of such decay that Japan’s new 
leadership was stirring. In the zone of fusion of interest and outlook between the 
merchant and samurai resentment against the Tokugawa regime was mounting. 

The revolution of the Meiji era brought in its wake political and economic 
changes of greatest consequence. The conditions which supported urban popula- 
tions changed almost overnight. With the abolition of the shogunal and daimyo 
systems and the establishment of universal conscription, the large concentrations 
of bushi in remote areas ceased to be a necessity. With the abolition of the han 
and the opening of the entire nation to free economic development, with the 
creation of new ports of foreign trade, Japan’s economic centers shifted rapidly. 





52 Ono Hitoshi, 281-298, describes the growing competition which rural towns presented 
to the central castle towns towards the end of the Tokugawa period. 

53 For a recent and novel approach to this subject see Ishida Ichird**, ‘‘Kinsei bunka 
no tenkai’’ (The development of early modern culture), Shin Nihonshi taiket, Vol. 4: Kin- 
set shakai (Tokyo: Asakura Shoten, 1952), 308-415, esp. 410-415. 

54 Griffis (p. 430) describes his first impression of Fukui in 1871 as follows: ‘I 
was amazed at the utter poverty of the people, the contemptible houses, and the tumble- 
down look of the city. . .”’ 
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In this era of sudden change the Tokugawa city and the institutions it had fos- 
tered played a noteworthy role. 

Fundamental to the remarkable flexibility demonstrated by Japanese society 
in the transition period was the fact that in the castle towns the feudal ruling 
class had been largely removed from the land. Thus it was assured that there 
could be no politically powerful landed class remaining after the abolition of the 
daimyo. The bushi did not constitute an entrenched land-based gentry as in 
China, able to back up their interests in the face of modern change.** Without 
an economic base, the resentment they felt toward the reforms which deprived 
them of their feudal privileges was soon dissipated. Instead, they were forced to 
ride with the times, to join the new government or to seek security in the new 
economic opportunities which were offered them. They became the backbone of 
Japan’s modern civil, military, and police bureaucracy, of her industrial manage- 
ment and labor force, and of her modern urban intelligentsia. In other words, 
they were a leaven for change rather than an obstacle. 

Released from the inertia of social conservatism which a landed gentry might 
have provided, Japan after the Restoration moved swiftly in the direction of 
modern reform. In this process the castle city of Tokugawa times represented 
both an element of continuity with the past and a point of departure for far- 
reaching changes. In the first instance the jékamachi, seats of feudal power, 
remained in modern Japan the local centers of national authority. Edo, the 
capital of the Tokugawa shogun, renamed Tokyo, was to remain the capital 
of new Japan. Today thirty-four of the forty-six prefectural capitals were 
jokamachi in Tokugawa times, and in most instances the modern prefectures 
have taken the names of their capital cities rather than the old domain or pro- 
vincial names.** Throughout Japan prefectural capitals still constitute the major 
cultural and educational centers of their locales. Here are concentrated the 
schools, hospitals, newspapers and radio stations. Before the War many of 
them also acted as divisional military headquarters. Thus the castles which 
dominated the cities of Tokugawa Japan continued to stand as symbols of 
strong centralized bureaucratic power in the modern Japanese state. 

But the great cities of Tokugawa Japan were also to lead in the process of 
adjustment to the new economic requirements of the modern state. From the 
economic point of view not all of the major jékamachi were able to shape their 
own destinies. After the Restoration certain areas, notably along the line running 
through the center of Japan from Tokyo to Fukuoka, developed almost to the 
exclusion of the rest of the country. As Japan’s modern transportation system 
took shape, areas rose or fell in economic importance as they were serviced or 
bypassed by railroads or shipping lines. Thus those castle towns on the 
Japan Sea or in the extreme north tended to make a slower adjustment to 


55 T do not ignore the fact that in some han the bushi still retained their landholdings 
or that in the late Tokugawa and early Meiji periods a considerable number of bushi were 
“returned”’ to the land. 

, 86 Tékyd Shisei Chisakai**, Nihon toshi nenkan (Japan municipal yearbook) (Tokyo, 
1952); Orui and Toba, 694-705. 
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modern conditions.*” When given the chance, however, the jdkamachi demon- 
strated that they were in possession of the requirements necessary for modern 
commercial and industrial expansion. Situated at the major communication 
nodes, located on large rivers or close to the sea, in possession of land capable of 
cheap reclamation for industrial use, and linked to a large hinterland already 
closely tied to the city, the chief castle towns of the Tokugawa period made the 
transition to modern times to stand among the major urban centers of the new 
era. Today, more than one hundred years after the opening of Japan to the 
West, half of the sixty cities of over 100,000 population are former jokamachi.® 
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57 It Gohei*, ‘‘Toshi no tatechi narabini hattatsu to chiri teki seiyakusei’’ (On the 
geographic conditions which influenced the founding and development of cities), Toshi 
mondai, 32.3 (Mar. 1941), 1-16. 
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Management and Industrial Relations 
in Postwar Japan’ 


SOLOMON B. LEVINE 


N ANY highly industrialized country, especially one which relies mainly upon 

private enterprise for its economic development, the managerial system as- 
sumes a position of critical importance. It has been widely recognized in this 
connection that practices and policies developed by management are principal 
determinants of employer-employee relations? and, in turn, affect significantly 
the outcome of many economic, social, and political problems that emerge in 
the process of industrialization. Close examination of management in varying 
cultural and national settings helps to understand the nature of conflicts exist- 
ing in modern industrial societies and may furnish clues to their solution. A re- 
cent study comparing present-day business management in Western Europe and 
the United States represents a first step in this direction.’ This article deals with 
Japan—still another nation in which modern industrialization operates largely 
under a system of private enterprise the characteristics of which contrast sharply 
with America. 

Of special interest in the Japanese case is that, among the efforts since the 
Surrender ten years ago to restructure institutional arrangements, the manage- 
rial system has been a principal target. Not only have steps been taken to redis- 
tribute economic power, for example, by enacting anti-monopoly measures and 
breaking up the huge family-controlled combines, but also new procedures are 
being introduced for internal management decision-making. In the latter respect 
especially, the presence of the Occupation for seven years and the close commer- 





The author is Assistant Professor at the Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations, 
University of Illinois. 

1 The author is especially indebted to Mr. Hideaki Okamoto, graduate student at the 
Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations for his assistance in preparing this article. 

2 “Thus, the study of the nature of business organizations and the elites that direct 
them is central to any full understanding of the labour problem in industrialisation.”’ 
(Clark Kerr, F. H. Harbison, J. T. Dunlop, and C. A. Myers, ‘“The labour problem in eco- 
nomic development: a framework for a reappraisal,’’ International Labour Review, 31 [Mar. 
1955], 231-232). 

3 Frederick H. Harbison and Eugene Burgess, ‘Modern management in Western Eur- 
ope,’? The American Journal of Sociology, 40 (July 1954), 15-23. This study notes (p. 15): 
‘Indeed, in looking closely at management we find very important clues for understanding 
some of the basic social, political, and economic problems of modern Europe. The nature 
and status of managerial systems aid in explaining the political orientation of labor or- 
ganizations, the persistence of cartels and other restrictive institutions, the lower pro- 
ductivity of European enterprise in comparison with its American counterpart, and the 
current tenuous position of capitalism in many European countries.”’ See, also, Sumner H. 
Slichter, ‘‘American and foreign industrial relations’’, reprinted from The Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle, (Feb. 17, 1955). 
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cial and political ties which have grown up between Japan and the United States 
in the past decade have subjected Japanese managers to constant American in- 
fluence. Moreover, of equal importance has been a process of self-examination by 
Japanese management itself. The impetus for this development in part has been 
the demands for democratic reform in industrial management and in part the 
stringent economic position in which Japan now finds herself. The interest of 
Japanese management in discovering and applying new administrative tech- 
niques, such as those found among “‘progressive’’ companies in the United States, 
is one item in the effort to utilize every possible means for enhancing industrial 
productivity. Shorn of almost half her pre-Surrender territory, confronted with 
an increasing population already one-fourth larger than in 1945, equipped with 
seriously obsolete plant and equipment, and excluded from raw material sources 
and overseas markets for which there are no domestic substitutes, Japan is in 
the process of snatching at every “straw” which has any promise of aiding to 
achieve a modicum of economic viability. Accordingly, the American model of 
management, as a leading example of dynamic entrepreneurship which appears 
to facilitate the flow of business innovation and underpin rapid economic growth, 
has become a matter of intense exploration for possible changes in the system 
of Japanese management. Organization, delegation of authority and responsi- 
bility, recruitment and training of management personnel, systems of commu- 
nication, techniques of collective bargaining, and so forth have been subject to 
this scrutiny and, in some cases, experimentation.‘ Management methods which 
successfully accompanied Japan’s phenomenal economic expansion between 1870 
and 1940° are now considered by many Japanese firms of dubious efficacy in 
meeting postwar economic needs. 

The discussion that follows sets out to characterize industrial management in 
postwar Japan particularly with respect to labor-management relations that 
have evolved since the Surrender. To gain perspective, however, the approaches 
and organization of the traditional managerial system are first examined in some 
detail because its basic elements still persist in most large enterprises. An analy- 
sis of recent innovation in management then follows, and a concluding section 
deals with the implications of these changes for industrial relations and the pro- 
ductivity problem. It should be noted at the outset that the observations offered 
here are to be considered only as first approximations and do not attempt to 
cover the wide diversity of situations which no doubt exist.* Although the analy- 
sis relies upon stereotype depictions of Japanese management, its value lies in 





4 See, for example, Noda Nobuo and Mori Goro, Rému kanri kindaika no jitsurei (Er- 
amples of the modernization of labor administration) (Tokyo: Daiyamondo-sha, 1954). 

5 For a detailed account of this period, see William W. Lockwood, The Economic De- 
velopment of Japan, Growth and Structural Change, 1869-1938 (Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1954). 

* Materials for this article are based in part on discussions engaged in by the author 
with numerous management, labor, and government officials while he was in Japan for 
eleven months during 1953-1954. The study was made possible by grants from the Fulbright 
Commission and the Ford Foundation, neither of which, however, is responsible for state- 
ments of fact or opinion contained in this article. 
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delineating the basic nature of the problem and providing guides for further 
research. 

Reference to industry in this article includes only those sectors of the Japanese 
economy which may be termed “modern” in the sense of Western industrializa- 
tion. For the most part in Japan, these are the large-scale operations which until 
the Occupation were dominated and controlled almost entirely by a few mam- 
moth business combines collectively known as the zaibatsu. Omitted are the 
millions of small trades and industries, of more or less indigenous origin, which 
have constituted a mainstream of Japanese economic development since the 
Meiji Restoration.? Undoubtedly the managerial patterns of the smaller firms 
have exercised a pervading influence even among the industrial giants. On the 
other hand, for our purposes here, the omission is less serious, since the six- 
million-member organized labor movement of postwar Japan (embracing almost 
half of all industrial employees) has been confined almost entirely to large-scale 


private and public enterprise and so far has barely penetrated into small busi- 
nesses.® 


Japanese Management: Traditional Approaches 


A singular characteristic in the development of modern Japanese industry was 
that, despite the rapid expansion of large-scale organizations during the last 
years of the nineteenth century and the early decades of the twentieth, manage- 
ment succeeded in integrating traditional patterns of family behavior into the 
operation of their enterprises. Personal loyalty, subservience of subordinate to 


superior, and acceptance of interdependence in cooperative undertakings were 
some of the main features of the traditional family-system which were readily 
incorporated into industrial administration. This experience sharply contrasted 
with that of other industrialized countries, in which serious breakdowns in social 
organization usually occurred. 

At least two major factors contributed to preventing such disintegration in 
Japan. One was the exceptionally smooth, even though rapid, transition from 





7 The importance of small enterprise in Japanese economic history has been often over- 
looked. Lockwood (pp. 192-193) comments: ‘‘. . . large enterprises were necessary to full- 
scale industrialization. . . . But these enterprises were made possible, and derived much of 
their utility, from less dramatic but more pervasive changes in traditional Japanese eco- 
nomic life. . . . These small firms employed comparatively simple techniques of production 
and small investments of capital, but were integrated increasingly within a framework of 
large-scale marketing, transportation, and finance . . . Japan’s progress in industrialization 
owes much to her comparative success in combining large and small enterprise in intricate 
patterns of cooperation... .” 

A 1952 survey by the Japanese Ministry of Labor found that of 3.2 million factories in 
Japan, less than 5,500 employed more than 200 workers and less than 1,700 more than 500 
workers. Over 99 per cent had fewer than 50 employees. According to the Japanese Ministry 
of Finance, in the same year 93 per cent of all business establishments were unincorporated 
individual proprietorships. 

® See the author’s ‘Prospects of Japanese labor,’’ The Far Eastern Survey (May and 
July 1954), and ‘‘The labor movement and economic development in Japan,’’ Annual Pro- 
ceedings, Industrial Relations Research Association (Dec. 1954), 48-59. 
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backward agrarianism to advanced industrialization. The economic transforma- 
tion was not the outburst of unhampered individualism as in the West, but a 
deliberate superstructuring of industry upon the traditional agricultural founda- 
tion. There was little agrarian upheaval. The family system which formed the 
basis of Japan’s peasant society remained relatively undisturbed. Industrial la- 
bor, furnished to modern enterprise from a growing surplus farm population, 
upon entering shop or factory readily accepted the identical system of social 
relationships to which it was culturally attuned. 

Second, responsibility for managing modern industry in Japan was in the 
hands of a few family-controlled groups. The zaibatsu by tradition had specialized 
as families in commercial undertakings even during the pre-modern era: Thus, 
the functional system of management control was merely an extension in time 
of what had already long obtained.’ The new State gave explicit recognition to 
zaibatsu control through direct subsidy, joint planning, and legal protection. 
The early emergence of this pattern of family ownership and management gave 
a lasting impetus to a family-type organizational structure and practice. Over- 
laying the whole development, of course, was the establishment and evolvement 
of the Emperor system as the means of welding together a hierarchical order 
among the various economic, social, and political units comprising the society. 

In the economic development of modern Japan, traditional modes of social 
organization not only remained intact in their transfer to industrial administra- 
tion, but also seemed to gain strength in the process. Even though, in the 1920’s 
especially, doubts were raised whether the industrial system could continue to 
rest upon these traditional concepts,'® the eventual resolution was almost wholly 


in their favor. New institutions, such as trade unions, secured only the most pre- 
carious foothold and eventually either adapted themselves to tradition or were 
crushed out of existence. Only the upheaval of the defeat permitted a forthright 
challenge of this order. 

In following the cultural pattern provided by the family system, the p yramidi- 
cal structuring of Japanese management produced the economic and _ political 
consequences one would expect. As Lockwood observes: 


. if the concentration of control in Japanese industry and finance was progressive in 
these technical aspects, its social aspects were less admirable. It was one of the factors 
perpetuating inequalities of income and opportunity in modern Japan almost as wide as 
those in feudal times. It carried over into modern industry the tradition of hierarchical 





* Referring to the zaibatsu families, Levy points out: ‘‘Their hope for security lay in 
being more and more successful merchants and by having their successors continue in that 
vein.”’ (See, Marion J. Levy, Jr., ‘‘Contrasting factors in the modernization of China and 
Japan,’’ Economic Development and Cultural Change, 2 [Oct. 1953], 187). 

10 Over twenty years ago an ILO report commented: ‘“‘This problem may be stated as 
whether the future industrial organization of Japan is to be evolved in conflict between 
traditional influences and ideas—especially the family system—and the new ideas and 
institutions which in Japan as in most other countries have accompanied the growth of 
modern industry, or whether the means can be developed of integrating the new institu- 
tions in the traditional Japanese organization.’’ (See, International Labour Office, Jn- 
dustrial Labour in Japan in Studies and Reports, Ser. A [Industrial relations], No. 37 [Ge- 
neva, 1933], 370.) 
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status and authoritarian control which was inimical to political and social democracy. By 
hampering the pervasive growth of independence and individual initiative in economic 
life it reinforced other circumstances militating against the emergence of a broad and 
sturdy middle class, or vigorous trade union movement. And in politics the plutocratic 
alliance of the zaibatsu and the political parties contributed eventually to the defeat and 
discrediting of parliamentary government after 1930." 

Nonetheless, despite occasional signs of social unrest, the system and its conse- 
quences met with general acceptance in Japan; for, in carrying along traditional 
cultural values, it afforded a degree of psychological, social, and even economic 
security at least in the same amount most Japanese were accustomed to and for 
some even more. Entry into industrial occupations did not present the sharp 
break that it seemed to in other nations. Continuity was provided in the preser- 
vation of the agrarian base, the contiguity of agricultural and industrial areas, 
and the extensive use of manpower in a situation of extreme capital shortage 
and rapid population growth. Thus, the technological conditions themselves did 
not sharply challenge the existing order, but in fact called for even heavier 
reliance upon a family-type management leadership in welding together new 
organizations for modern industrial enterprise. 

Still another factor in transferring traditional organizational form to industry 
were the goals of management, alluded to earlier.” The objectives of the entre- 
preneur were shared widely throughout the society and were related to the basic 
reason for Japan’s industrialization in the first place. The impetus for industrial 
growth in Japan after her opening to the West was less the opportunity to seize 
economic advantage of self-aggrandizement than it was the need to perform a 
national mission.'* The realization by Meiji leaders that modern industrializa- 
tion was essential to protect Japan against foreign invasion bridled laissez-faire 
within the narrow limits of marshalling and controlling entrepreneurial activity 
for this end. With the concentration of economic power sanctioned both by legal 
measure and social custom, business leadership perceived its function primarily 
in implementing national objectives and accordingly shaped its organizations 
for their achievement. The administrative process devised as a result aimed at 
a quick mobilization of human energy and the concentration of scarce capital 
resources required for rapid industrialization. Deliberately, little room was left 
to the ‘‘creative destruction” of the free market, and attempts to utilize produc- 
tive factors for purposes other than those of national policy, or to divert or 
dilute their use, were quickly curbed or stamped out. The 2aibatsu were quite 
unlike the giant trusts and cartels of the West; they did not limit themselves to 
any one product or group of related products, but they brought together activi- 

1! Lockwood, 61. 

12 See fn. 9. 

13 Referring to the beginning of Japan’s industrialization, Scalapino writes: ‘In a 
period of succeeding crises, and with the voice of government constantly imploring unity 
and the creation of state power, the Meiji business class was ever mindful of the national 
goals; business enterprises even became a patriotic venture calling for unremitting zeal 
and wholehearted conformity to the purposes of the time.’’ (Robert A. Scalapino, De- 


mocracy and the Party Movement in Prewar Japan (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1953], 253.) 
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ties in practically all the major fields of business and articulated their diverse 
operations with one another as sub-economies within the total national economy. 
Although competition existed among these empires, it was directed less at meet- 
ing market demands and more toward strengthening the power of the State. 
Apparently, this motivating force was as compelling for stimulating economic 
innovation and change as the classical concept of free competition, if not more 
so. It was buttressed, moreover, by cooperative aspects prevailing widely in the 
Japanese social system. 

Two strains of management paternalism developed within this context. One, 
here termed “patriarchy,” tended to emphasize the cooperative aspects of in- 
ternal organizational relationships; the other, which may be called “despotism,” 
stressed the authoritarian. Actually, an enterprise rarely was a pure type of 
either although one or the other emphasis usually emerged from the blend." 

The patriarchal strain of Japanese management sought to retain the charac- 
teristics of the traditional family system with respect to social responsibility. 
While no member of the organization was considered an independent individual, 
yet his importance to the enterprise was not minimized. This approach resembled 
most farm and small-shop family organizations in Japan.. The behavior of the 
manager was directed at promoting complete identification between superior 
and subordinate. If this were achieved, employees came to depend upon their 
employers for almost every means of personal security, morale was likely to be 
high, and mobility in and out of the enterprise was extremely low. The organiza- 
tion would then develop its own special traditions, which served to reinforce the 
homogeneity of interests among its members regardless of position held or func- 
tion performed. Workers acquired little consciousness of their status as wage 
earners, but were keenly aware of their subordinate positions within their own 
enterprise. Furthermore, as long as confidence existed among the employees that 
the employer, like the old-time family or clan head, placed the interests of the 
organization (or the State) ahead of his individual needs, the workers felt little 
compulsion for self-determination. Worker participation in decision-making was 
absent although the employer in his patriarchal role might consult subordinates 
before forming final judgments. Conformity, thus, was ingrained; and external 
ideas, ideologies, and appeals fell with little meaning upon the members of the 
patriarchal firm. 

The patriarchal employer assumed heavy responsibilities toward his workers. 
He established a wide variety of welfare programs and especially structured 
management to carry them out. Thus, one administrative approach was to main- 
tain close personal contact with employees on a face-to-face, day-by-day basis. 
Another was to increase communication channels through the use of loyal staff 
assistants and to routinize welfare activities by assigning specific responsibilities 
to these assistants. In some instances, it was desirable for the workers to form 
their own organizations—often at management’s suggestion—primarily to facili- 
tate communication. If there were elements of protest in these organizations, 





4 The distinction between “‘patriarchy’’ and ‘‘despotism” in Japanese management is 
based upon an analysis by Mr. Okamoto. 
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they were directed not at the patriarchal system per se, but at management 
failures to serve all the welfare needs for which the employer was held responsi- 
ble. In this event, these organizations served to bring individual grievances to 
management’s attention or to assist in the welfare programs; but, despite their 
resemblance, they were not bona fide unions, since they rarely attempted to enter 
into joint, bilateral negotiations with management on wages, hours, and working 
conditions or to conclude long-term contractual agreements covering these 
matters. 

The employee under this system also felt a moral obligation to accept the 
employer’s decisions. Traditional values which eliminated the notion of indi- 
vidualism and reinforced group conformity underlay this sense of obligation. 
Accordingly, the worker’s orientation was toward teamwork and coordination 
in the interests of the enterprise rather than of the workers either as individuals 
or a group. Self-sacrifice, even to the extreme in some cases, was a sine qua non 
of this type of organization and applied to all members of the enterprise— 
manager and worker alike. 

As industrial enterprises grew in size, it became increasingly difficult to main- 
tain the conditions for successful patriarchy. Face-to-face informal contact was 
hampered simply for technical reasons. Although the patriarch-oriented em- 
ployer attempted to meet this problem in various ways, such as dividing the 
workforce into sub-groups to approximate small-enterprise organization, or 
utilizing the “labor-boss” system in which workers would be tied to the company 
through their oyabun, these devices usually lacked the flexibility for efficient ad- 
ministration and workforce deployment. 

The more usual method of stemming the problems associated with a break- 
down of patriarchal management was the resort to despotic elements present in 
Japanese paternalism. Outwardly, despotism displayed many of the same trap- 
pings as patriarchy, and, accordingly, it was difficult to distinguish between the 
two. However, the underlying management attitude in the despotic system was 
considerably different: workers were now considered potential threats to the 
interests of the enterprise and welfare programs were devised to control or mini- 
mize these threats. Thus, the concept of paternalism in this context did not 
fully embrace the notion of mutual obligation between manager and worker, 
implicit in traditional superior-subordinate relationships. Instead, employer- 
provided welfare was a means of buying off loyalty or preventing disloyalty. 
The idea of a community of interests became obscured. As a result, personnel 
practices underwent modification. For example, recruitment of the “‘proper” 
type of employee assumed increasing importance. The aggressive personality 
was considered a risk as an employee, and great care was taken to root out 
workers who might display personal independence in any field of behavior. To 
implement functions such as these, the management staff was expanded, but for 
a different purpose than in the patriarchal firm. Staff assistance was not pri- 
marily directed at improving two-way communication or at sensing the needs 
of the workers, but to provide top decision-makers with a police force to root 
out “disruptive” elements or to prevent them from entering the enterprise. In 
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the despotic situation, independent worker organizations could not be tolerated, 
even for the purpose of providing communication channels, because manage- 
ment perceived them as a potential challenge to the authority structure. If the 
workers did succeed in forming a union, management made every effort to con- 
trol or dominate the organization. 

The lack of widespread resistance to the despotic type of managerial approach 
may be explained in part by the social approval for authoritarianism inherent 
in the traditional family system and enhanced by the patriotic appeal of national 
integrity. Further, the system enjoyed a degree of toleration because it was not 
perceived as a blatant means to mere personal advantage for the management 
group. Except in the most extreme cases, the major premises of patriarchy re- 
mained, even though attenuated, in the despotic system. 

Whichever of the two strains predominated, either patriarchal or despotic, 
the essential nature of the basic relationship between manager and managed was 
the same vertical chain of authority. In either case, horizontal relationships, as 
exemplified by contractual arrangements between management as one group 
interest and the wage earners as another, did not emerge. The opportunity for 
such horizontalism to present itself was possible where strong patriarchal ele- 
ments existed; for in the process of consultation and communication subordi- 
nates could organize to bring management to consider their special needs, and 
under a system of mutual obligations the patriarchal employer was likely to 
respond favorably to the suggestions advanced. However, the likelihood of a 
long-lasting horizontalism was small because employees were not prone to con- 
tinue to press for special consideration in view of their preference for manage- 
ment beneficence as against self-determination. In the despotic situation, on the 
other hand, horizontalism was feasible only by force or revolution, neither of 
which could proceed beyond the threat stage in pre-Surrender Japan. 


Internal Management Organization 


Management’s traditional internal organization largely reflected the vertical- 
ism in employer-employee relations. Japanese management, accordingly, has 
displayed characteristics different from either its European or American counter- 
parts. Size of management staff, access to managerial positions, and functional 
relationships among management personnel are important to examine in this 
respect.!® 

Unlike European enterprise but like American,'* Japanese management tended 
to be relatively large with respect to the number of persons comprising its hier- 
archy. However, unlike the American but like the European, decision-making 
was highly centralized. The proliferation of management personnel, especially 





16 In their article comparing Western European and American management, Harbison 
and Burgess (pp. 15-19) use like factors for delineating similarities and differences, which 
they term ‘‘the organizational development of the enterprise,’ ‘“‘the means of access to 


managerial positions,’ and “the goals of management.’’ Here, the last has already been 
treated above. 


16 Harbison and Burgess, 16. 
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in the use of many staff assistants, was not accompanied by widespread delega- 
tion of managerial authority. Instead, organizational development was designed 
for an increasing concentration of decision-making. Thus, Japanese management 
gave the appearance, by American standards, of being ‘“‘overmanned”’ and of 
failing to utilize its managerial resources efficiently. Yet, the response to basic 
concepts of traditional social relationships, as well as to the objective of economic 
expansion and growth, dictated structuring Japanese management in this fashion. 
Management staffing was designed to preserve a social system assumed best to 
serve the enterprise in fulfilling the economic goals of the State. Under these 
conditions, ‘‘efficiency”’ in management was to be measured against cultural 
values which were not directly dependent upon cost-revenue relationships. Large 
numbers in management were necessary for this reason as well as to man the 
multifarious business operations usually found in a zaibatsu enterprise” and to 
supervise large quantities of manpower utilized in lieu of capital. 

The management structure was built not only upon the conventional tiers of 
executive levels,’® but also upon attaching to each executive a special staff of 
considerable size. These staff assistants were not unlike retainers of classical 
feudal lords, and in effect management was a constellation of subgroups based 
upon personal loyalties and obligations. The assistants perceived their jobs 
largely in aiding their immediate superior in the function for which the latter 
had responsibility, and were little concerned with the problem of coordinating 
the work of their own particular unit with that of the others. They concentrated 
their attention quite exclusively upon the functional unit to which they were 
attached, while coordination was left to the topmost managers. Little horizontal 
movement occurred among the functional units, and even within a unit it was 
usually limited. A subordinate executive might be transferred temporarily but 
in most instances only on a loan basis with the understanding that he would be 
promptly returned to his original group. Thus, there was little conscious effort 
to build a corps of management executives well-rounded in the enterprise’s opera- 
tions and possessing an overall perspective. This system, as a result, placed a 
heavy premium upon developing special technical skills which would have al- 
most exclusive usefulness for the particular unit to which the lower executive 
was assigned. It also meant a strengthening of ties between the subordinate and 
superior executive within the unit, which in turn served both the purpose of 
facilitating communications (as in the patriarchal case) and of carrying out 





17 Harbison and Burgess (p. 16) note that ‘‘undermanning”’ of European managements 
may be partly explained by the performance of many business operations, such as sales 
and industrial relations, by organizations outside the enterprise proper. 

18 Typically, the levels of operating management were as follows: at top, the board of 
directors (jayakkai) composed of chief stockholders, bankers, company president (shachd), 
and a few key division heads; next, the division heads (buchd) corresponding to each of the 
enterprise’s major functions (sales, finance, production, control, personnel, general affairs, 
etc.); third, the section chiefs (kachd) in charge of units within each major division; and 
fourth, the sub-section chiefs (kakarichd). Below the sub-section chiefs were, in order, 
‘“foremen’’ (shokuchd) and group leaders (kumiché). However, as indicated below, these 
last were not clearly in the management hierarchy. 
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policing functions (as in the despotic case) on behalf of the superior. The over- 
manning of Japanese management, compared to American standards, was no 
doubt related to the fact that numerous lesser executives worked assiduously at 
the detail of fairly narrow assignments. Management, moreover, was not over- 
concerned about this method of staffing and organizational structuring. Each 
executive of any influence was anxious to build up his corps of assistants as a 
symbol of status and a means for executing paternalistic policies. Finally, once 
the constellation of management subgroups become established, attempts at re- 
organization were not likely to surmount the obstacle of vested interests and 
jurisdictional conflict. 

Access to management ranks, either in ascending within the hierarchy or in 
gaining initial admission to it, differed from either the American or European 
stereotype of business enterprise. In Europe, rise in rank was likely to be tied to 
family connection; in the United States, to initiative and contribution of useful 
profit-making ideas. Both of these factors were also important in Japan, but in 
addition there were the criteria of unswerving loyalty and subservience to one’s 
immediate superior and careful devotion to detailed execution of one’s assign- 
ment. Young executives possessing these qualities then would eventually rise to 
higher posts in order of seniority. It was important for the junior management 
personnel to avoid controversy and to evidence conciliatory attitudes. This did 
not necessarily result in stifling ideas for technical innovation, since problems to 
which subordinate officials were assigned were thoroughly analyzed for all pos- 
sible implications. However, to succeed up the ladder required utmost self- 
effacement and display of humility and, perhaps, anonymity. One’s individual 
contribution was considered that of his chief or of his unit, and the rewards were 
both advancement of status (which as a rule carried only small material im- 
provement) and the security of life-long membership in the enterprise. To be- 
have otherwise ran up against the likelihood of castigation and consequent loss- 
of-face before others and even dismissal from the company. If the last occurred, 
there was little hope for an individual executive to move to another enterprise, 
for on the basis of his record he would not be acceptable and on the basis of his 
skills it was unlikely that he could be utilized in another organization having its 
own peculiar division and sub-division of management functions. In other words, 
the executive was of utility only to the enterprise to which he was attached; 
within that management he could achieve a great value; outside, his opportuni- 
ties were extremely limited. Circumstances such as these also‘served to rigidify 
internal organizational structures. 

Entry into management could be achieved only through a preparatory process 
which equipped the candidate to accept fully the features of the managerial sys- 
tem. In essence, even though in most cases the formal steps were not taken, the 
young manager literally took his place as a family-member in the clan-like man- 
agement organization.’ The entrance requirements were rigorous. Not only did 





19 Levy (p. 181) notes: ‘‘These families (the zaibatsu) instituted a sort of business civil 
service within their companies, and those men most successful in the competition and 
destined to become major figures in the various enterprises of the family were frequently 
brought into the family membership itself.’’ 
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the aspirant have to possess schooling in a useful technique, but his record had 
to show unswerving loyalty to superiors, acceptance of authority, and ability 
to cooperate within family-type groups. Individualists were not likely to make 
the grade. The route to management followed well-defined paths. It was neces- 
sary not only to pass through all stages of the Japanese educational system, but 
also through select channels within the system. Which schools—kindergarten 
through university—one attended were important criteria for nomination to the 
management elite.2° The commitment to a management career started at a 
young age. It was practically unheard of to elevate a worker to the ranks of 
management although by obtaining the proper auspices workers’ children might 
secure entrance to schools which could lead eventually to the management realm. 
Family connections were important to get started. On the other hand, persons 
who entered the appropriate schools had no guarantee, even with the “right” 
personal contacts, of becoming management members if they failed to evidence 
ability of mastering specialized technical knowledge. Yet management was con- 
scious of the need to reach out and incorporate talent from all available sources. 
The establishment of the national educational system in the Meiji period was 
in part out of recognition of this goal. Adoption and patron support were still 
other devices for this purpose. Family-inbreeding was probably not as prevalent 
among Japanese managements as it was in Europe. However, thought-inbreed- 
ing was probably far in excess. 

The resultant of these processes was the emergence of a fierce class-conscious- 
ness among Japanese managers. It was based both upon a vivid perception of 
the functional role they played in national development and upon the special 
experiences they acquired in rising into and up the management hierarchy. This 
consciousness, however, differed from that which had characterized European 
management. The latter’s was to a considerable degree a response to the strong 
class-consciousness of the European worker, and, hence, was a means for pro- 
tecting management interests against encroachment by other groups. In Japan, 
as in America, worker class-consciousness was weak, but unlike America a strong 
management class-consciousness developed nonetheless. Although the challenge 
of new institutions in the postwar era, especially organized labor, has tended to 
turn Japanese manager class-consciousness more to the European model, it re- 
mains modified by earlier influences upon which this consciousness originally 
grew. 

Functional relationships within traditional Japanese management were well- 
ordered and clear-cut. In this respect, on the surface Japanese enterprise 
resembled the American and contrasted with the European counterpart.” The 
American student of management is immediately impressed with the precise de- 





20 This was important not only for entry into management, but also for other institu- 
tions such as the government bureaucracy and military establishment. See, for example, 
John M. Maki, ‘‘The role of the bureaucracy in Japan,’’ Pacific Affairs, 20 (Dec. 1947), 
391-406. 

21 One observer, however, warns: ‘‘Formal structure might be of today, but the essence 
and spirit were of yesterday.”’ See T. A. Bisson, Zaibatsu Dissolution in Japan (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1954), 32. 
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lineation of company organizational charts and the close approximation of for- 
mal and informal organizations in Japan. He finds little of the ‘“haphazardness”’ 
attributed to European management” and much that administration-minded 
American executives would admire. Authority and responsibility are well-defined. 
This comparison is of interest because both Japanese and European management 
structures have tended to be built around personalities. The reason for the di- 
vergence, however, appears to be related to differences in management goals 
and the place of individualism in the society. European managements strove for 
objectives held by the owning family, while Japanese management identified its 
goals with those of the State. In Europe, the individual was likely to be an end 
in himself, seeking self-satisfaction. In Japan, the individual was a device for 
providing an organizational synapse in a nation-wide system of relationships. 
Haphazard management structure in Europe probably reflected the lack of dis- 
tinct organizational patterns persistent in the society and, accordingly, was a 
person-centered affair which varied with individual differences. The tight struc- 
ture of Japanese management, on the other hand, mirrored the neatly ordered 
family-system which was imbedded in tradition and not uprooted by industrial 
change. While each enterprise developed its own peculiar management organiza- 
tion, it derived from a basic social pattern rather than individual personality. 

Here, it is relevant to take note of the first-line supervisor in Japanese enter- 
prise. Actually, foremen, in the American sense, did not exist. Instead, the func- 
tions of the immediate supervisor commonly found concentrated in the Ameri- 
can foreman were spread throughout several tiers of both workers and managers. 
The highest position to which a Japanese worker could attain was the shokuchéd 
(who may be called ‘‘foreman”’ for convenience); but his authority was severely 
restricted, and he was principally a person who saw that orders were carried out 
and who catered to the personal needs of the workmen in his unit. In this sense, 
he was more akin to the “lead-man” or straw-boss in American industry. He 
was not expected to initiate innovation, nor did he have the authority to do so. 
He had no share in decision-making. These functions belonged to higher execu- 
tives in the management hierarchy.” Functionally, the Japanese ‘‘foreman”’ was 
similar to his European counterpart. An essential difference, however, was his 
dual identification with both management and rank-and-file. The European fore- 
man almost exclusively identified himself with the working class, while the 
American foreman has been likely to perceive himself as a member of manage- 
ment. In the Japanese case, the absence of distinct authority patterns at the 
lowest levels of supervision reflected the wide-spread homogeneity of interests 
within a given enterprise, which, along with commonly held cultural values, cus- 





22 Harbison and Burgess, 16. 

33 The unclear line of demarcation between management and non-management person- 
nel in Japanese industry has created the problem of determining eligibility for trade union 
membership under the postwar Trade Union Law. Revision of this law in 1949 attempted to 
clarify the definition of eligibility, but its administration has continued to be difficult. See, 


the author’s “‘Japan’s tripartite labor relations commissions,’”’ Labor Law Journal, 6 (July 
1955), 471. 
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toms, and language, provided built-in discipline and dispensed with exacting 
close supervision. For the same reasons, the clear-cut division of responsibilities 
at the upper management levels was facilitated. In turn, management made 
every effort to preserve these conditions in both the patriarchal and despotic 
cases. For example, labor market operations were designed to promote the high- 
est possible degree of worker homogeneity and employment conditions offered 
to bind the workers to the company. Accordingly, the Japanese “foreman” was 
the example par excellence of the worker permanently attached to the enterprise, 
a matter of importance to industrial workers under conditions of labor surplus. 
His value to management lay in serving this function rather than providing a 
management representative at the point of employer-worker contact. 
Although these characteristics of Japanese management made for highly rigid 
patterns of enterprise organization, nevertheless, it is likely that during the 
period of Japanese economic growth they contributed significantly to the expan- 
sion of production and productivity. They served to harness entrepreneurial 
energy on the basis of widely-held national aspirations and traditional superior- 
subordinate relationships. This environment permitted a rapid specialization in 
management functions, while leaving coordination and control largely to cul- 
tural regulators. Skills in administration—usually associated with American 
business—were of little concern to Japanese managers, who could rely upon 
paternalism, either of the patriarchal or despotic type, to secure spontaneous 
cooperation. Fundamentally, the success of this managerial system rested upon 
the maintenance of traditional social relations and the Japanese ‘‘way of life’. 


Postwar Change in Japanese Management 


The initial impact of the defeat and Allied Occupation was to throw Japanese 
management into a state of great confusion and uncertainty as was the case of 
most Japanese institutions. A four-year period was to elapse before management 
fully recovered its status. During the early years of the Occupation, it was not 
known whether a private enterprise system would be established or whether 
management would actually continue to perform entrepreneurial functions. 
Even with GHQ assurance that a private enterprise system would be maintained 
and encouraged, and the large units would not be dismantled, many imponder- 
ables for management remained in the situation. The economic chaos of the early 
postwar years, the rampant inflation, and indecisiveness of Occupation policies 
regarding the structure and level of the Japanese economy all contributed to 
management’s failure to plan and systematize operations in this period. What 
production would be permitted, in what quantities, with what factors of pro- 
duction, except for extremely short-run periods, remained unanswered questions. 
Virtually paralyzed without this knowledge, management devoted its energy 
mainly to preserving the capital it still possessed after the wartime destruction 
and to keeping intact the workforce which had become more or less permanently 
attached to its operations. With respect to employer-worker relationships in face 
of Occupation social and political reforms, management tended to cater to the 
welfare needs of its employees by accepting the new worker organizations with- 
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out resistance, yielding to most union demands, and giving up traditional man- 
agement prerogatives. 

By 1949 the status of management in Japan had been restored to its former 
high position. Restrictions upon the labor movement, the failures of the So- 
cialist-led government, the purge of left-wing elements in industry and govern- 
ment and relaxation of the purge against business leaders, Occupation economic 
stabilization measures, and reassertion of long-held cultural values all served to 
return to management the independence which had been previously lost to GHQ 
authorities and labor union leaders. Within five years after the Surrender, man- 
agements were regaining prerogatives they had given up, seen for example, in 
their refusal to continue many agreements with unions which earlier had in- 
cluded the transfer of personnel administration to and the sharing of general 
policy-making with the new labor organizations. This trend has since continued 
with the signing of the Peace Treaty in 1952. 

During this interval, however, new elements have become established in the 
managerial system. For the first time, while management virtually abdicated its 
functions out of uncertainty, worker representatives began to have a direct voice 
in policy-making. Extreme examples of this development were seen in cases of 
“production control” in which workers took over plant operations during dis- 
putes with management. More generally, joint union-management committees 
came into existence. Experiences like these no doubt revealed to the workers 
inadequacies in the traditional management approaches and created pressure 
for the establishment of management functionaries that would especially pro- 
tect employee interests. The newly formed unions were in favorable positions to 
bring this point to bear. As a rule they were organized on an enterprise-wide 
basis and included only those groups who were considered permanently attached 
to the enterprise. This type of structuring, as contrasted with craft or industrial 
unionism, forced the union leadership to give special consideration to the needs 
of the members within the particular enterprise. Since these unions usually com- 
prised a wide variety of worker groups, the success of the leadership depended 
upon serving all of the diverse interests equally. This meant guarantees for em- 
ployment security and demands for wages and other benefits to maintain the 
relative status of each of the sub-groups. In sum, the enterprise-wide structure 
carried with it an inward orientation of the postwar labor unionism despite the 
strong political bent of the national organizations that have been built precari- 
ously upon the basic enterprise-wide units. 

Two additional factors have been forcing modifications in traditional manage- 
ment. First, original leadership of postwar enterprise-wide unions came largely 
from white-collar groups, who stood half-way between management and man- 
aged, and identified themselves with both. Having access to much of manage- 
ment’s information, these leaders, who were also likely to be intellectuals by 
virtue of university or technical school education, were often at an advantage 
in dealing with management. Moreover, because of their intellectualism and 
receptivity to foreign ideologies, they were able to slough off traditional sub- 
servient attitudes, especially when the postwar climate encouraged such be- 
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havior.* Second, the postwar labor reform legislation placed employers under 
increasingly heavy obligation to consider the needs of workers in their enter- 
prises. In addition to the requirements set by Occupation authorities and gov- 
ernment officials (however watered down and winked at in actual administration) 
these laws provided for the first time a set of standards—even though vaguely 
defined—which labor groups could insist upon in dealing with management. 

Concrete manifestations of change in the managerial system have arisen in 
response to these pressures. Externally, a change has been the creation of man- 
agement associations to deal specifically with industrial relations. Internally, 
there has been an expansion of departments to handle personnel administration 
within management. Both developments represent the ascendancy of the indus- 
trial relations specialist in postwar Japanese management and are closely related 
as they have involved many of the same people. The emergence of a specialized 
function for personnel and industrial relations is not a new feature of formal or- 
ganization, but has signified a shift in influence within the management hier- 
archy. Actually, such divisions had long existed in most big enterprises, some 
of them assuming important functions with the formation of the wartime pa- 
triotic labor associations. 

The establishment of specialized management associations, culminating by 
1947 in the nation-wide Japanese Federation of Employers’ Associations (Nik- 
keiren),?® was in one sense the organization of the new specialists to assure their 
survival within management as well as to develop expertise for management in 
meeting the challenge of unions and government in the labor relations field. ‘At 
times, they have been in disagreement with non-specialized management asso- 
ciations such as the Japanese Federation of Economic Organizations (Keidan- 
ren), despite the fact that the latter embrace virtually the same enterprise mem- 
bership. In the main, their attempt has been to impose new operating methods 
upon management in dealing with employees. Significantly, they have not be- 
come agencies for bargaining with unions, for such a development could under- 
mine the status of the industrial relations specialists and labor leaders at the 
enterprise level.?* Instead, these associations are clearing houses of information 
for members and advise on the formulation of programs and policies to be 
adopted by member enterprises. A major activity, for example, has been the 
study of foreign systems of industrial relations and introduction of techniques 
from abroad as a means to increase Japanese industrial productivity.” 





4 Because of the strategic leadership position of white-collar employees in the postwar 
Japanese labor movement, unions were most vigorous in opposing revisions in the Trade 
Union Law which attempted to define more stringently union membership eligibility based 
on management and non-management status. That the revisions were designed to prevent 
employer domination of labor unions did not impress Japanese union leaders. 

26 These associations were first formed on regional and industrial bases. 

26 Multiemployer collective bargaining is rare in Japan. Notable examples, however, 
are found in the cotton spinning, coal mining, and shipping industries. 

7 For example, Nikkeiren has been instrumental in promoting the use of new super- 
visory training techniques, such as the Training-Within-Industry program developed in 
the United States during World War II, and experimentation with still other techniques 
such as American job classification and wage incentive systems. 
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The ascendancy of the industrial relations specialist within management partly 
filled the void created by management’s inaction in the early postwar period 
and partly provided a counterpart to the new trade union leaders. The paralysis 
of management after the Surrender threatened to undo its paternalistic position 
long ingrained in Japan’s traditional employer-employee relations. Industrial 
relations specialists served to bridge this gap. At the same time, the rapid growth 
of labor unions under the initial Occupation policy of encouragement required 
a quick development of specialists to represent management in this field. Old- 
time management executives were neither prepared for nor oriented to this task, 
so that younger management officials were called upon to assume this function. 
Their independent status within management, moreover, was enhancéd by the 
low level of prestige to which top management had fallen, since the latter were 
considered among those responsible for undertaking a foolhardy war and were 
in constant threat of being purged in any event. The new specialists also were 
likely to be those most receptive to Western ideas of industrial relationships and 
thus apt to reject traditional concepts. Finally, in many cases, they were them- 
selves likely to have been active in the formation of the new unions. Given the 
enterprise-wide basis of union organization, the specialists were in a position to 
win the allegiance of employees as representatives of their interests within the 
ranks of management. In turn, the leaders of the unions, especially after the 
separation of management and non-management personnel for purposes of union 
membership eligibility became more clearly established, were likely to shift 
many of the responsibilities for worker welfare upon these executives. As long 
as the industrial relations specialist retained an influential position in manage- 
ment and served as the intermediary between workers and management, the 
enterprise-oriented union leaders were content with this arrangement. In turn, 
as long as the unions continued on an enterprise basis, the influence of the indus- 
trial relations specialist depended to a considerable extent upon worker support. 

Despite organization charts, industrial relations departments have not per- 
formed pure staff functions. By assuming the responsibility and exercising 
authority in matters dealing directly with the labor force, they were likely to 
become line organizations—often concretely evidenced by a duplication of super- 
visors throughout the enterprise, one set in charge of production and the other 
for personnel and labor problems. The fact that few old-line supervisors had had 
little experience in the newer techniques of personnel administration permitted 
this duplication, despite resulting conflicts within management. 


Implications for Industrial Relations and Productivity 


The rise of the industrial relations specialist during the postwar period sym- 
bolizes the innovation that has taken place in the Japanese managerial system. 
Basically, these new positions of influence, facilitated by the reformation of 
many of Japan’s social institutions and the creation of new ones, has produced 
a shift in group interests within the management hierarchy. As specialists, they 
have forced management to give increasing consideration to the needs of the 
permanent rank-and-file workers and thus have eaten away at the inflexible 
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organizational pattern that has characterized enterprise management. Many in- 
dustrial relations department heads, unlike the pre-Surrender period, now sit 
on the company’s board of directors. They have been responsible for negotiating 
with the unions and introducing new techniques of recruiting, hiring, job classi- 
fication and analysis, “rational”? wage systems, training and indoctrination pro- 
cedures, and so forth. Although many of these programs are still in their in- 
fancy, and in most cases may be considered no more than experimental,” and in 
others mere ‘‘window-dressing,” they represent the attempt by the industrial 
relations specialists not only to restructure employer-employee relations but also 
to rationalize operations for higher levels of production efficiency. 

The impact of the industrial relations specialists upon management itself un- 
doubtedly has been to shake loose rigidities within the traditional managerial 
system. Even though the tendency for management to subdivide into specialized 
functional groups has persisted (and, in many cases, the industrial relations de- 
partments have fallen into a similar pattern), these specialists have been in- 
creasingly influential in bringing about a wider base for the selection of manage- 
ment candidates and initiating programs to provide diversified training for young 
executives in order to gain a broad view of the entire enterprise. Although the 
Japanese managerial system has not been revolutionized, the viewpoint of the 
industrial relations specialists appears firmly established and gaining in adherents 
throughout the ranks of management. 

Nevertheless, even though the vertical patterns of internal management or- 
ganization have been loosened, the consequence for industrial relations does not 
run in terms of creating a wholly new type of basic relationship between manage- 
ment and workers. What has developed is a reincarnation of patriarchal empha- 
sis in Japanese industry. The modification has served negatively to prevent the 
reemergence of despotic management, but not as yet positively to establish firm 
horizontal relationships between employer and employee. Essentially, the influ- 
ence of industrial relations specialists in postwar Japanese management has been 
to reinstitute those conditions which permit the operation of traditional patri- 
archy: two-way communication, sensitivity to worker needs, and identity of 
management-worker interests. It may also be noted that under these conditions 
the traditional type of “foreman” in Japanese industry remains most suitable 
for patriarchal relationships. It is this context which explains, for example, the 
current intense interest of Japanese management in the concepts of “human 
relations in industry”? provided by the Mayo-Harvard school. Translated in 
terms of the Japanese industrial scene, these notions resurrect the “‘desirable’”’ 
aspects of superior-subordinate relationships found in the traditional family or- 





28 See, Japan Federation of Employers’ Associations, Analysis of Personnel Practices in 
the Principal Industries in Japan (Tokyo: The Federation, 1953). 

29 The application of techniques for ‘scientific’? personuei administration, however, 
has encountered serious resistance. In most instances, they run squarely into established 
relationships among groups within the enterprise. For example, wage system proposals 
based on “‘rational’’ job evaluations of the western-type have been almost impossible to 
install in view of the traditional practice of relating wage payments to non-productive 
factors. 
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ganization. As such, even though imported from abroad, they evoke ready ac- 
ceptance on the part of managers and workers alike. Here, moreover, the indus- 
trial relations specialist and the enterprise-wide union leader, in their focus upon 
serving the needs of the permanent workers of their company, meet on common 
ground. And as long as unemployment and underemployment remain at high 
levels in Japan, this mutuality is likely to persist. 

On the other hand, the reversion to patriarchy involves a clumsy administra- 
tive arrangement in an enterprise of any size. With a large portion of manage- 
ment, especially ‘foremen,’’ still unschooled in the philosophy and techniques 
of modern personnel administration, the executives of the industrial relations 
departments have a formidabie task both in assuming patriarchal responsibili- 
ties for management as a whole and in keeping other parts of management in 
line with the new approach. Enterprise-oriented unions, despite their independ- 
ent existence, probably help to achieve this function. In addition, adoption and 
implementation of revised personnel and labor policies, even though contributing 
to a revival of patriarchy, have become a basis for negotiation with the new 
unions. The most intense collective bargaining has occurred over issues that 
threaten the status and existing relationships within the workforce: the number 
of regular employees, work assignments, wage systems, job classifications, bo- 
nuses and other welfare benefits, and eligibility for union membership.*® The 
task of settling these issues is usually wholly in the hands of the industrial rela- 
tions specialists with little assistance from other management functionaries. 

As a result, the trend to return to patriarchy contains the seeds of horizontal, 
contractual relationships in Japanese industry. Patriarchy is likely to have its 
limitations. The spread of collective bargaining and the use of joint consultative 
machinery evidence this likelihood although labor agreements are still far from 
becoming the means for establishing industrial jurisprudence as they have in 
other democratic countries. However, until these institutions take firmer hold, 
traditional values governing social relationships, accepted even by most unions, 
continue to favor the verticalism of patriarchal paternalism. Probably, a major 
function of the new unions, despite their ideological flavor, has been largely in 
terms of forcing management to re-accept this role. The arrival at this result, 
especially through the instrumentality of changes in the managerial system, 
does represent a break from the immediate past of Japanese management. The 
danger is that, inasmuch as patriarchy was once the more prevalent mode of 
management organization and‘that it easily gave way to despotic authoritarian- 
ism, the process could repeat itself in the future. This likelihood, however, has 
been lessened in view of the radically modified position of Japan both in world 
politics and world trade compared to half a century ago. 





3° This is contrary to the popular impression that Japanese unions are mainly involved 
in conducting political and ideological warfare. This appears true only at the national 
levels of organization, whose control over enterprise-wide unions is admittedly weak. 
However, the temptation of the local labor unions to respond to national union calls for 
action is a constant challenge to the management industrial relations specialists; for it is 
likely that the ideological and political bent at the enterprise level is less the arousing 
of Marxian working-class consciousness and more a means for impressing management 
with the need to reassume patriarchal responsibilities toward its regular employees. 
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It is not known what effect an industrial relations system has upon levels of 
productivity. Certainly there are many important factors, such as technology 
and capital supply, which must be considered. However, the managerial system 
and its implications for industrial relations play a strategic role in the process of 
economic development and growth as the means for stimulating and evoking 
useful ideas for innovation that are at the basis of expanding productivity. 
Viewed in this way, the recent developments in Japanese enterprise favoring 
reemergence of patriarchal relationships probably will serve as firm bedrock for 
advances in productivity at least for the time being. The large enterprises, in 
this sense, would recapture the environment which helped originally to launch 
Japanese industry on a path of successful expansion—an onus which will fall 
especially upon the large enterprises, for it is not likely that there will be the 
concomitant advance of medium and small enterprises as in the past. However, 
while patriarchy is not highly suited for large-scale operations over a long period 
and is likely to have limitations in its ability to stimulate dynamic innovation, 
its hope lies in being a basis for transition to a horizontalism which will release 
initiative and stimulate innovation even further. 





The Case for Decentralized Financing of 
Economic Development in Indonesia* 


DOUGLAS 8. PAAUW 


HE STRUGGLE to consolidate the gains of Indonesian independence has 

been dramatically reflected in the fiscal field. In the six years since the trans- 
fer of sovereignty from the colonial masters to the new Indonesian Republic, the 
central government has striven for an unprecedented degree of centralization of 
fiscal functions. What has emerged appears to be the broadening of central re- 
sponsibility for expenditures, particularly on Java, without. corresponding in- 
creases in revenues to meet these new responsibilities. The problems of sharing 
with localities these responsibilities and the resources to finance them have re- 
ceived much thought but little action. Virtually no attention has been given to 
the ways in which local governments might contribute to Indonesian economic 
development by utilizing the resources available to them. The case for greater 
decentralization of Indonesia’s fiscal system is based on the argument that the 
rate of economic growth could be accelerated by the extension of greater fiscal 
autonomy to local levels of government and by more effective coordination be- 
tween central and local development plans, particularly on the matter of fi- 
nancing. 

There is little published information available on local finance in Indonesia 
and its contribution to Indonesian economic development. Yet a significant 
amount of developmental investment is being undertaken by local governments. 
In the provinces outside Java one finds a strong urge for local autonomy both 
in government functions generally and the fiscal process in particular. This urge 
is dramatically expressed in vigorous efforts to provide local improvements from 
resources avauable to the political subdivisions. While considerable attention has 
been given to the problem of delegating political and economic functions to local 
levels of government, delay in introducing a workable division of authority has 
brought conflicting tendencies toward centralization and local autonomy. On 
Java, domination of local fiscal processes by the central government has tended 
to stifle the local urge for development. In the outlying provinces, where interest 
in local improvement is strong, attempts at central domination of local functions 
has produced resistance leading to independence from central government con- 
trol. Local autonomy in the fiscal process has tended to prevent coordination 





Dr. Paauw is Lecturer on Economics and Regional Studies, Harvard University. 

* Substantial portions of the present article were originally published in Ekonomi dan 
Keuangan Indonesia, January 1955 under the title of ‘‘The Role of Local Finance in In- 
donesian Economic Development.’’ The writer wishes to express gratitude to the Center 
for International Studies at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology for making the 
research behind this article possible. The author is solely responsible for all statement 
of fact and interpretation. 
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between central and local developmental activities and has led to a lack of aware- 
ness in Djakarta of the significance of local finance in Indonesian economic de- 
velopment. 

The usual preconception that local finance—both on the expenditure and the 
revenue side—has been almost completely inoperative since the Dutch colonial 
period is misleading. It has been assumed that the local financial offices have not 
reclaimed their financial functions, pending the government’s clarification of 
the distribution of revenue sources and proceeds between central and local au- 
thorities. This view, which continues to be expressed in central offices in Dja- 
karta, was documented in the Karakacheff Report on the Indonesian budget 
system: — 

It may be stated that the general budget of the Central Government includes prac- 
tically all expenditures of the local authorities. Most of them have no receipts of their 
own. The few existing taxes in certain of them, such as entertainment tax or dog tax in 


Djakarta Raya, are rather insignificant. Thus the grants of Central Government cover 
almost the totality of expenditures of the local authorities.' 


The 1953-1954 Report of the Bank Indonesia expressed a similar view of local 
finance: 


Pending the issue of legal regulations governing the financial relationship between 
Central Government and daerahs (autonomous regions), in recent years practically all 
taxation has been incorporated in the budget of the Central Government.’ 


Brief but intensive research in two areas (West Java and Central Sumatra), 
as well as more casual observation of other areas of Java and discussions with 
observers from other areas of Indonesia, revealed that this view is inaccurate. 
Local financial offices have not only continued to exist but have also exercised 
extensive and significant financial and economic functions which play a critical 
role in the country’s economic development. It should be pointed out, however, 
that the effectiveness and scope of the financial offices in areas nearest Djakarta 
(West Java) are the most limited. Here the influence of the central government, 
with its new orientation toward centralization of financial functions, is the 
greatest; and the local response has been a natural tendency to rely on central 
government resources rather than mobilizing them locally. Proximity of these 
areas to the seat of the central government has no doubt led to the currency of 
the views described above. In reality, the degree of fiscal autonomy and local 
initiative in financing economic development have tended to vary almost directly 
with distance from Djakarta. 

The problems and potentialities of decentralized financing of development 
can be clarified by comparing our findings in two representative provinces. We 
have selected the province of West Java—one of three provinces on Java—with 
its seat in Bandung, as typical of Javanese local finance. To provide a contrast 
between Javanese local finance and that in the more autonomous outlying areas, 
we have selected the province of Central Sumatra—one of three provinces in 





1V. Karakacheff, Notes on the Budget System of Indonesia, 2. 
2 Bank Indonesia, Report for the Year 1953-1954, 54. 
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Sumatra—with its seats in Bukkittingi and Padang, as typical of the non-Java- 
nese provinces. The results given below were obtained largely from discussions 
with local financial officials in Bandung, Bukkittingi and Padang. It was clear 
from our investigation that the structure of West Javanese finance reflected the 
proximity of the province to Djakarta, while it was also clear that the structure 
of central Sumatran finance and the attitudes of local financial officials reflected 
resistance to Javanese centralization and a strong urge for local independence 
in fiscal matters. The effects of this basic difference in orientation are shown in 
the patterns of local revenues and expenditures. 


I. THe Structure or Locau FINANCE 
A. Desa Finance 


Both in Central Sumatra and West Java, local financial operations are carried 
on at three levels of administration: the province, kabupaten, and villages (called 
desa on Java and negeri on Sumatra). Cities (kota besar) in each province form 
separate fiscal administrative units similar to the kabupaten in level of jurisdic- 
tion. In both provinces, each level of local government is responsible for the 
supervision of fiscal administration of the level below it. However, supervision 
of village finance by the kabupaten is more meaningful in Central Sumatra than 
in West Java. In Central Sumatra villages are required to submit their budgets 
to the kabupaten above them for approval and forwarding to the province and 
central government. This process is now in effect. In West Java, villages, with 
one exception, do not draft budgets for transmission to the higher levels of 
government. The introduction of the process in West Java awaits the imple- 
mentation of recent legislation providing for reorganization of desa into kota 
ketjil which would provide elected representative councils rather than appoint- 
ment of these representatives by higher levels of government. At the present, 
only one village in West Java has reorganized itself into a kota ketjil and sub- 
mits its budget to the kabupaten above it. 

We were unable to obtain much information on village (desa) finance in West 
Java since village budgets do not exist. It was clear, however, that maintenance 
of local facilities—small roads, local bridges, etc.—was provided by the desa 
administration. In West Java these functions are provided almost exclusively 
from recruitment of labor services, thus obviating the necessity for monetary 
tax collections, as well as from central subsidies transmitted from the provinces.‘ 





3 These levels of local government were provided by the legislation in 1948. However, 
this legislation does not yet have full government support. The province is the level of 
administration just below the central government and is headed by the Governor, a cen- 
tral government appointee. The kabupaten is theoretically to be controlled by an elected 
council, with one councilor designated as the executive officer. The latter is to cooperate 
with the Bupati, who is the central government official at the kabupaten level. This arrange- 
ment is now in effect in some areas of Sumatra, while on Java the Bupati is the chief ad- 
ministrator at this level. The kabupaten corresponds roughly to the Regency, headed by the 
Resident, in the Dutch colonial administrative structure. The village is the lowest ad- 
ministrative unit, headed by the Lurah on Java and the Kepala Negeri on Sumatra. 

‘The Prime Minister recently stated that the central government spends approxi- 
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In Central Sumatra, recent village budgets (numbering 1,200) have been trans- 
mitted to the kabupaten and are now held by the provincial offices. Their com- 
pilation, analysis and approval await central government action in confirming 
provincial and kabupaten jurisdiction over these budgets as well as underwriting 
the costs of printing and compiling them. Hence, no aggregative statistics on 
village finance in Central Sumatra are available, although certain generaliza- 
tions about village finance in this area were made on the basis of the submitted 
budgets. These budgets provide for the mobilization of both monetary and non- 
monetary resources. Current expenditures requiring payment in monetary terms 
are estimated and these estimates are used as a basis for allotting the head tax 
among the village inhabitants. Additional monetary income may be obtained 
from local levies such as the pasar tax, the slaughter tax, taxes on forestry 
products and coastal fishing and harbor fees. There has been a running contro- 
versy between central government fiscal representatives and local authorities 
over proceeds from most of these levies. 

Investment and capital maintenance projects which can be carried out with 
high input of labor relative to capital equipment—schools, irrigation works, roads 
—are supported primarily by voluntary labor contributions.’ The capital equip- 
ment input on these projects is ordinarily obtained from the provincial or cen- 
tral government as subsidy to the village. It was the present writer’s impression 
that substantial net investment was taking place on these projects even at the 
village level in Central Sumatra; there appeared to be considerably more drive 
for improvement at this level in Central Sumatra than in West Java. 

The leading item of expenditure in the village budget is construction and main- 
tenance of the primary schools (sekolah rakjat), which is estimated to comprise 
about 60 per cent of the total. Local interest in the educational function in Cen- 
tral Sumatra appears to have reduced the cost of education as a provincial un- 
dertaking; recently education has absorbed less than 40 per cent of the Central 
Sumatra provincial budgets while it has absorbed at least 60 per cent of the 
provincial budgets in West Java, where there is less interest in undertaking the 
education function at the village level. 


B. Kabupaten Finance 


On the kabupaten level of administration there are also significant differences 
in local finance between the two provinces surveyed. At this level, too, the 
greater dependence of West Java localities on central government support is 
apparent. In Central Sumatra, central government financial aid has not been 
used to cover purely local administrative (current) expenditures; subsidies have 





mately Rp. 100,000 on each village on Java and Madura annually—a total for these is- 
lands of about Rp. 2 billion. In the same statement he indicated that this amount was 
inadequate to sustain village functions. American Indonesian Chamber of Commerce Bul- 
letin, No. 402 (Mar. 1955), 30. 

5 It is clear that factor proportions in these construction projects are relatively vari- 
able. The high labor-capital ratio found in Central Sumatra is a natural adjustment to 
abundance of the labor factor. 
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been received only for assistance in construction of roads, and amount to ap- 
proximately 20 per cent of total kabupaten income. In West Java, on the other 
hand, central subsidy supported 63 per cent of current expenditures in 1953 as 
well as the total of kabupaten capital expenditures. Here government subsidy 
comprised 67 per cent of the combined (current and capital) budget.® 

The assumption was easily made in West Java that the central government 
was responsible for providing all of the fiscal resources for supporting the capital 
budget of the kabupaten as well as a substantial share of the current budget. Yet 
it was felt that this dependence on central government subsidy restricted kabu- 
paten investment. This impression was confirmed by observation in Central 
Sumatra, where both the initiative for undertaking investment projects and the 
means to support them are found locally. Here capital expenditures comprise a 
considerably larger share of the total budget than in West Java, and local offi- 
cials were preoccupied with drafting new development plans and implementing 
them locally. Mobilization of resources to finance these projects appeared to 
place no great strain on the local economy. This suggests that resources from 
which local investment projects may be financed lie near the local administrative 
level and can be effectively mobilized at this level. Local fiscal authorities argued 
that strict adherence to central government policy would greatly limit the scale 
of the kabupaten investment program. These authorities now defy the Ministry 
of Interior dictum which provides that all local investment projects should re- 
ceive both central approval and financing. In West Java, where this principle is 
taken seriously, the complaint was made that capital expenditures do not repre- 
sent as large a share of the total budget as they did in the prewar era.’ It was 
doubted whether there has been net capital formation in recent years while 
elsewhere on Java and in the outlying provinces there is unmistakable evidence 
of positive capital formation on the local government level. 

Kabupaten income in both West Java and Central Sumatra varied greatly by 
locality within the two provinces. There is no accepted or formally authorized 
general source of kabupaten income. It appears that fiscal authorities at this level 
in Central Sumatra have made an effort to follow the postwar shifts in the size 
and distribution of incomes in their province. In West Java, the structure of 
kabupaten levies, although extremely diverse and complex, has remained quite 
similar to its structure during the Dutch colonial period—a few predominant 
local taxes, a large number of ‘‘retributions’’® and a limited amount of poaching 
on central government revenue sources. In Central Sumatra, on the other hand, 





* For 1954 it is estimated that subsidy will comprise 72 per cent of the current budget 
and 77 per cent of the combined budgets. 

7In fact, officials concerned with kabupaten finance pointed out that in the prewar 
period about 70 per cent of kabupaten expenditures were capital-producing in nature while 
today this percentage has declined to about 40 per cent. 

8 Retributions are conceived of as payments for specific government services and hence, 
are distinguished from taxes. In West Java, they include levies on the construction of new 
buildings, on legal contracts, on reproductions of legal documents by the government, on 
inspection of meat and animals for slaughtering, on pasars, on trash removal, on public 
sales of sea produce and on parking places for public vehicles. 
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fiscal authorities have broken out of the strait jacket of Dutch colonial tradition 
and have added new levies while continuing to collect most of the traditional 
local taxes and retributions. New sources of revenue include a kabupaten duty on 
rubber exports from the eastern part of the province to Singapore (the largest 
single revenue producer in that area), levies on incomes from mines, duties on 
forest products and receipts from kabupaten-operated enterprises. Hence, there 
has been an effort in this area to exploit the new tax base arising from increased 
domestic and foreign exports from the region. It should be pointed out, however, 
that this effort has usually produced conflicts with central authorities since 
central tax devices, rather than new methods, have been adopted to reach these 
new sources of revenue. 


C. Provincial Finance 

In both Central Sumatra and West Java, provincial expenditures are financed 
almost exclusively by central government subsidy. The province of Central 
Sumatra has no revenue sources of its own although provincial officials are re- 
sponsible for collecting certain types of central taxes and remitting the proceeds 
to central offices. In West Java, a few insignificant revenue sources still belong 
to the province: income from lease of public lands, resale of provincial stocks of 
goods and surtaxes (opcenten) on two central government taxes (verponding and 
personeele belasting). In 1953, locally collected revenues contributed only Rp. 
4,500,000 to a total provincial budget of Rp. 225,000,000 (2 per cent). 

A comparison of budgeted expenditures is presented in Table I. The per- 
centage distribution among items of expenditures is not strictly comparable, 
however, since these figures include total expenditures for Central Sumatra and 
only current expenditures for West Java. Capital items are spread throughout the 
Central Sumatran budget while there is a separate budget for these items in 
West Java. The current budget for West Java in 1953 amounted to Rp. 
205,000,000 while the capital budget amounted to Rp. 20,000,000. In Central 
Sumatra the total 1954 budget was estimated to be Rp. 160,000,000. Capital 


TABLE I 
Provincial Budgets—Ezxpenditures 





Percentage of Total Expenditure 





1954, Central Sumatra 1953, West Java* 





Education 39 59 
Public Works 25 
Agriculture 

Public Health 

Veterinary and Cattle Breeding 

No es cai oeiealax ng. rae Rue a RL 
Administration 

Reserve for Contingencies. ................... 
Miscellaneous 











* Current only. 
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expenditures totalled only 9 per cent of the total 1954 budget in West Java, 
while it is estimated that investment expenditures in the 1953 Central Sumatra 
budget comprised about 40 per cent of the total. 

Rough comparison of the budgets presented in Table I, allowing for the dif- 
ferences described, indicates that there are significant differences on two items 
of expenditure, education and public health. Education absorbed almost 60 per 
cent of provincial expenditures in West Java while absorbing about 40 per cent 
in Central Sumatra. As explained above, this is largely the result of greater fiscal 
autonomy on the sub-provincial levels of government in Central Sumatra, and 
greater interest in providing educational facilities from local resources. The 
greater part of this saving on educational expenditures was expended on public 
health in Central Sumatra (17 per cent of the budget) while only 2 per cent of 
the budget was budgeted for this item in West Java. In Central Sumatra this 
expenditure consisted primarily of new medical installations—hospitals, clinics 
and medical equipment—and as such represented predominantly investment 
expenditure. 


D. The Role of Central Fiscal Offices in Localities 


The following remarks on the role of the central fiscal offices in the daerahs 
are based on interviews with the Office of the Financial Inspectorate (Kantor 
Inspeksi Keuangan) in Padang, Central Sumatra and Bandung, West Java. It 
should be noted that these offices are the local representatives of the Ministry 
of Finance; as such they should be distinguished from the local financial offices 
which we have described in the first part of this paper. 

Central government fiscal offices in the provinces have two functions. They are 
responsible for collection of central taxes in the areas under their jurisdiction 
as well as for supervision of the collection of central taxes by the lower levels of 
government. In regard to their first function—collection of central government 
taxes—it should be pointed out that a substantial part of government revenues 
is collected through these offices. Although these offices do not have responsibility 
for collecting customs duties which are Indonesia’s most important revenue pro- 
ducers, other taxes of major importance are assigned to their administration. 
The most important single revenue producer under their jurisdiction is the 
company tax (vennootschap belasting) followed by the income tax on individuals, 
the wage tax and the sales tax. Other taxes under their jurisdiction include the 
urban real estate tax (verponding), duties on property transfers, the stamp tax, 
the capital assets tax (vermogens belasting), the vehicle tax, the reconstruction 
tax, and the tax on private property (personeele belasting). 

In both Central Sumatra and West Java we found that the central tax offices 
felt that they were responsible for collecting an extremely complex and diverse 
series of taxes. They felt that the complexity of the tax structure had adverse 
effects on both local acceptance of taxation as an instrument of government sup- 
port and the efficiency of administration of the tax system as a whole. The at- 
tempt to collect the total tax levy through duties on a variety of economic func- 
tions has promoted evasion. It has bred the feeling that the local fiscal process 
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has a nuisance rather than revenue-producing quality. It was believed that fiscal 
responsibility would be more generally accepted if central taxation could be 
limited to two or three direct levies. Popular resistance interfered with efficient 
collection, particularly in the case of the reconstruction tax (opbouw belasting), 
a tax on the patrons of restaurants. Because of popular feeling against this new 
postwar tax, it is ordinarily impossible for the restaurant owner to collect the 
tax from his patrons. Hence, the tax must be collected as an additional business 
tax on the restaurateur. Since no sales records are kept, this is usually done 
through a rather arbitrary process of assessing the owner’s ability to pay. Thus 
a difficult and costly collection process is necessary while the reconstruction tax 
produces relatively small yields in the provinces studied. 

In both Central Sumatra and West Java, it was apparent that the diversity of 
central taxes interfered with effective administration of the important revenue 
producers. Each of the taxes for which the central tax offices is responsible has 
its own complicated array of regulations. Since the officials are responsible for 
collecting a large number of minor taxes as well as the important revenue pro- 
ducers they are unable to concentrate on the assessment and collection of taxes 
which could contribute considerably more revenues. Efficient tax collection within 
the present framework would necessitate collectors specialized in the administra- 
tion of individual taxes. Such specialization could be promoted by reducing the 
number of taxes to the few important revenue producers. Local tax officials in 
both provinces estimated that such simplification of the tax structure could 
double the tax yield. 

A further collection problem—one which is especially critical on the outlying 
islands—is the lack of central tax officials in localities outside of the central 
government tax office. In Central Sumatra and other areas where communica- 
tions are still rather primitive, the provincial Inspectorate’s control over local 
tax officials is limited. As a result, local tax representatives often fail to remit 
tax proceeds to the central tax offices. It was also pointed out that local tax 
officials are frequently reluctant to assess and collect taxes strictly as a result of 
their residence in a given locality. To promote tax enforcement, the central tax 
offices are now beginning periodic visits to the more important tax districts in 
most of the outlying provinces. A visit by the central tax inspector from the 
Padang office in Central Sumatra to one of the larger but more remote cities in 
the province revealed that laxity of the local tax collector had resulted in sub- 
stantial leakages in revenues. By personally enforcing regulations of the two major 
taxes, the tax inspector was able to almost triple the central tax yield in this 
particular area. 

Even on Java, the lack of transportation facilities was emphasized as a major 
deterrent to stricter enforcement of existing tax legislation. The local representa- 
tives of the central fiscal offices (Terrein Ambtenaren) do not have access to 
automobiles to allow them to remain in touch with individuals liable to taxation 
throughout their districts. Both in Central Sumatra and West Java, tax officials 
suggested that enlarging the tax cadre and equipping them more adequately with 
means of transport would produce high returns in terms of greater tax yields. 
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The second major responsibility of the central tax offices is their supervision 
of collection of central taxes which are turned over to the local government 
officials for collection. This is pertinent particularly in the case of the padjak 
ketjil (rural income tax). In Central Sumatra, the collection of this tax is dele- 
gated completely to the local government officials, while in Java, central govern- 
ment tax officers penetrate into the villages to collect the tax on incomes above 
a specified minimum (which varies by locality). In Central Sumatra, the central 
government office exercises only indirect supervision over the collection process. 
A central official is given responsibility for a particular tax district, a division of 
the kabupaten. Responsibility for collection falls to the kepala negeri who is the 
local village head corresponding to the lurah on Java. This official has little moti- 
vation for accurate assessment of incomes or upward revision of tax rates in ac- 
cordance with regulations since there is no local benefit from the revenues which 
he collects in behalf of the central government. Even on Java, where collection 
is shared by local and central authorities, there is a tendency toward laxity in 
collection and assessment of the padjak ketjil. It was found that in East Java 
the income line dividing local collection from central collection is Rp. 3,400 while 
in West Java the income line is Rp. 5,000. There is a natural tendency on both 
the part of the taxpayer and the local tax collector (lurah) to keep the assessment 
within the bounds of local collection. This tendency for underassessment of rural 
incomes is further stimulated by the fact that in some areas (e.g., East Java), 
the lurah is allowed to retain a percentage of the tax proceeds which he collects. 
This amount may be retained by the lurah personally rather than being used for 
the desa treasury.® 

This division of responsibility for collection of the padjak ketjil in the daerahs 
is one of the basic problems in the efficiency of central government taxation. 
The problem is that the central government tax system now reaches too far down 
the levels of tax capacity necessitating central collection efforts in areas where 
they are bound to be ineffective. The central government tax officials are unable 
to collect the greater part of this central government levy directly. This makes 
it necessary for them to rely on the cooperation of local officials who have no 
great interest in maximizing central government revenues. Hence, it appears 
that it would both relieve the problem of tax administration and reduce the 
amount of subsidization of local governments if this particular tax were turned 
over to the daerahs. It was universally agreed that local officials could maximize 
revenues from this tax if the proceeds were turned over to local governments for 
local use. 


Il. THe Case ror DECENTRALIZED FINANCING OF EcoNoMIC DEVELOPMENT 
A. Local Capital Formation 


The most significant aspect of local finance for Indonesia’s economic progress 
is the extent to which local levels of government are employing their fiscal proc- 





®T wish to thank Mr. Clifford Geertz for his careful investigations on the operation of 
the padjak ketjil in Pare, East Java. Mr. Geertz reports that in Pare the Lurah was al- 
lowed to retain 8 per cent of his collections. 
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esses to undertake investment. Brief personal investigation of this aspect of 
local finance in Central Sumatra, West Java, Jogjakarta, East Java and Bali 
indicated that locally financed investment projects are of major importance to 
the Indonesian economy.’ The case for recognizing the scope of these investment 
activities, their nature and their variation by area cannot be put too strongly. 
Effective development policy should be aimed at maximizing this type of local 
investment to alleviate the heavy burden of central subsidies to local govern- 
ments, and coordinating this actual and potential capital formation with central 
development plans. Today, however, central government policy tends to stifle 
rather than promote local initiative in undertaking and financing small-scale 
development projects. Kabupaten and provincial governments are required to 
obtain approval for proposed local projects from the Ministry of Interior, with 
the Ministry preempting responsibility for financing. Approval ordinarily in- 
volves extended delays, causing dwindling local interest in the project and fre- 
quently its abandonment. Local governments in the outlying provinces—par- 
ticularly Central Sumatra and Sulawesi, where autonomy and distance from 
Djakarta are greatest—have taken the initiative in financing and prosecuting 
developmental projects within their means without awaiting government ap- 
proval. Yet, integration of these projects with central plans and the opportunity 
to draw on the technical assistance and general support of the central government 
would greatly speed their completion. Djakarta’s awareness of these problems 
and the potentialities of mobilizing local resources for local capital formation is 
essential to sound planning for increasing the rate of investment on all levels 
of government. 

From both my personal investigation and published and unpublished ma- 
terials, it is clear that the significance of local capital formation is not recognized. 
Government economists believe that only 10 per cent of all local budgets is de- 
voted to investment, which appears to be the case in the province of West Java. 
In the provincial and kabupaten budgets of Central Sumatra, however, it ap- 
pears that one half of the total budget is devoted to capital-producing items and 
this appears to be true for other areas in Sumatra, as well as Sulawesi." 

This tendency to underestimate the quantitative significance of the importance 
of local investment is also apparent in the only comprehensive estimate of the 
national income of Indonesia,’ resulting in gross understatement of the invest- 
ment component of national income. Neumark’s estimate of investment includes 
only a fraction of investment undertaken by local governments; i.e., the amounts 
represented by road-building and construction directly supported by central 
subsidization. Capital goods produced locally (domestically) are estimated at 





10 Dr. Leon Baransky, U. N. Fiscal Expert of the National Planning Bureau of In- 
donesia, reported to me that his personal investigation of local finance in Sulawesi and 
Bali impressed him with the scope of locally financed investment projects in these areas. 

11 This estimate is based on a study of these budgets as well as intensive discussion of 
development plans with local officials. 

12D. S. Neumark, ‘“‘The National Income of Indonesia,’”’ Ekonomi dan Keuangan In- 
donesia, Tahun Ke 7, No. 6 (June 1954). 
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TABLE II 
Ministry of Interior Summary, Total Budgets of Local Governments, 1958 (in Rp. 1,000) 





Province Kabupaten Kota | Total 





Ordinary Expenditures 1,116,922 | 369,788 120,325 | 1,607,035 
Capital Expenditures* 221,721 34,381 15,075 271,177 
Subsidies to Primary Schools............ 18 ,086 _ 4,288 22,374 








....| 1,856,729 | 404,169 | 139,688. | 1,900,587 





* Comprising expenditures on roads, bridges, irrigation facilities, public buildings, new 
classrooms and equipment for primary schools, health facilities, agricultural and veterinary 
facilities, and expenditures for development of inland fishing. 





Rp. 150,000,000 for 1952." This is the only entry in Neumark’s accounts where 
locally financed items are included. Yet this amount is taken to represent pri- 
marily private capital formation since the ‘estimate is based on industrial statis- 
tics of wages and salaries.” Hence, Neumark’s estimate of domestic capital 
formation almost completely excludes the important local (public) component. 

Analysis of the summary of local budgets issued by the Ministry of Interior 
for 1953 (see Table II) reveals the extent to which local capital formation is 
underestimated by the Neumark approach through central government accounts. 
The Ministry of Interior budgets are drawn up on the assumption that local 
governments to which central subsidies are made (provinces, kabupaten, and 
kota) have no resources of their own and hence subsidized expenditures com- 
prise their total outlays. 

In the case of provinces, whose finance is closely associated with the Ministry 
of Interior budget, this estimate of gross capital formation may be roughly cor- 
rect. However, in the case of kabupaten and kota, which have independent budgets 
and independent fiscal resources, the estimate of both their total expenditure 
and capital formation is grossly underestimated. Kabupaten capital expenditures 
for all Indonesia is estimated to be only Rp. 34,381,000. In Central Sumatra 
alone, capital expenditures at the kabupaten level in 1953 were estimated to total 
Rp. 40,000,000. The Ministry of Interior estimate included no recorded capital 
expenditures at the kabupaten level for this province nor for North Sumatra, 
South Sumatra, Kalimantan or Sunda Ketjil and only small amounts for Sulawesi 
and the Moluccas. Yet it was my impression in the provinces I visited that in- 
vestment activities were more vigorous on the kabupaten than provincial level. 
This estimate (as did Neumark’s) also excludes any reference to capital projects 
undertaken at the desa (village) level. In short, although investment at the local 
government level is one of the most important components of investment in the 
economy (perhaps approaching the size of central government investment), its 
significance is not recognized in government or academic observation. 

The actual local investment process takes placed by a realistic combination 
of the resources available to the kabupaten, kota and village authorities. At the 





13 Neumark, 358. 
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lowest level of government (the desa) the greater part of the mobilization of re- 
sources for these projects is not accomplished through the use of taxation in 
money payments, although even at the desa level the economy itself is highly 
monetized. Labor services for the local projects are mobilized directly through 
the village council which draws upon the village labor supply according to the 
seasonal demands of primary occupations in a given area. Hence, the monetary 
sector of the economy is consciously side-stepped in the mobilization of resources 
to provide labor for investment projects. This suggests an awareness of under- 
employment of labor resources in the monetary economy and an effort to mo- 
bilize this margin of under-employment for combination with other factors of 
production provided by resources drawn from the monetary sector. Thus the 
labor input (which was estimated by local authorities to represent 70 per cent of 
total “cost” of these local investment projects) is combined with material and 
equipment financed from monetary tax collections undertaken by the desa itself 
or, more usually, obtained from higher levels of government as subsidy. It was 
pointed out that skilled labor, technicians and engineers represent the scarcest 
real factor. This factor too is economized by kabupaten and provincial govern- 
ments shifting the factor among local projects as demand arises. It was empha- 
sized that the rate of local investment could be greatly accelerated if the central 
government could provide an increased supply of this specialized factor to be 
allocated to the lowest levels of investment activity. Incidentally, foreign aid 
programs could contribute significantly to local investment by providing techni- 
cal experts (engineers, surveyors) at provincial or kabupaten levels of government, 
rather than assigning them exclusively to Djakarta. 

At the kabupaten level, the investment function varies greatly between Java 
and the more autonomous outlying provinces. On Java, there is a tendency to rely 
on central financing for development projects, while both financing and mobiliza- 
tion of the real factors are largely assumed by the kabupaten in the outlying is- 
lands. This is reflected in the efforts of the local governments outside Java to 
reach the margins of taxable capacity that have appeared to emerge since the 
end of colonialism. In Central Sumatra, the provincial office for kabupaten ad- 
ministration assumes responsibility for drafting plans for local development 
projects, advising on direct recruitment of labor supply for their implementation 
and providing technical advice to localities where initiative for undertaking new 
projects exists. Here, too, financing is provided partly from monetary tax col- 
lections and central subsidies and partly by employment of the idle labor re- 
sources recruited by the individual kabupaten itself. At this level, however, the 
non-monetary “financing” is considerably less than at the desa level. 

Hence, we find that investment activity taking place at the local level, par- 
ticularly in the outlying provinces, is supported by and large from genuinely 
local resources. Financing is partly in terms of monetary tax collections (which 
may or may not interfere with enlarged central tax collections) and partly in 
terms of non-monetized resource mobilization (which would presumably not 
interfere with increased central taxation). 
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B. Implications for Indonesian Economic Growth 


These observations on the scope of local public investment suggest that recent 
prognostication on Indonesia’s rate of future economic progress may be unduly 
pessimistic. Recent prognostications have been based on Neumark’s estimates 
of the economy’s savings and investment performance, the only postwar data 
available on these magnitudes.'* A rough estimate of net investment performed 
by local governments of Rp. 1.5 billion annually appears to be conservative. 
The Ministry of Interior reported subsidies to local governments of Rp. 271 
million for new investment projects (net investment) for the year 1953. In the 
experience of the present writer, it seems realistic to assume that projects com- 
pleted by local governments without the support of the Ministry represented 
roughly four times this amount. Moreover, my own investigation indicates that 
the present level of local investment (net) could be doubled if fiscal functions 
were intelligently divided among the various levels of government and if tax en- 
forcement were tightened. 

Recent research on the capital needs of the economy indicates that local govern- 
mental investment of this order of magnitude might well contribute significantly 
to economic progress. In fact, proper recognition of the role which investment at 
this level might play in a program of development leads to more optimistic prog- 
nostications than those heretofore expressed. The only available estimates of 
Indonesia’s capital requirements were recently drafted by Dr. Eugene Grasberg, 
on the basis of data available for 1952.'° In order to realize the conservative ob- 
jectives of maintaining per capita consumption at 1952 levels, eliminating the 
existing Balance of Payments deficit (4.85 billion Rp.) and reducing food im- 
ports by 50 per cent; Grasberg estimated that annual investment of Rp. 10 
billion was required. Using this figure as a benchmark, Professor Benjamin 
Higgins has estimated that “‘this figure is at least five times current rates.’’!® 
However, even on the matter of Indonesia’s investment requirements, Dr. 
Grasberg’s estimates appear to be unduly high in the realities of the Indonesian 
economy today. The Balance of Payments deficit was practically eliminated in 
1954 and food imports were considerably below 1952. It appears that main- 
tenance of consumption at 1954 levels would require annual investment of Rp. 
6 to 8 billion, and that significant economic progress could be achieved with 
levels of annual investment reaching Rp. 12 to 15 billion.” 

If these estimates are at all realistic, they suggest that existing levels of con- 


14 See Benjamin Higgins, Economic Stabilization and Development in Indonesia (re- 
produced by the Institute of Pacific Relations), 23. Professor Higgins in fact estimated 
current annual net investment well above the Neumark estimate. 

16 Eugene Grasberg, ‘‘Indonesia’s Investment Requirements,’’ Center for Interna- 
tional Studies, Document No. C/54-9. 

16 Higgins, 23. 

17 See Douglas S. Paauw, Financing Economic Development in Indonesia: A Suggested 
Program, Center for International Studies, Document No. C/55-3. These estimates suggest 
that per capita consumption could be increased by 2 per cent per annum with this amount 
of investment. 
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sumption could be maintained—in the face of population growth at an estimated 
rate of 1.5 per cent per year—with much less strain than suggested by Dr. 
Higgins’ statement. Even employing the level of net investment estimated by 
Neumark for 1952 (Rp. 603 million),'* the present level of annual investment 
would have to be slightly more than doubled to meet the objective of maintain- 
ing consumption, if the potentialities for local governmental investment were 
fully exploited. My own estimate of these potentialities for the year 1953 totals 
Rp. 2.7 billion, including central subsidy of Rp. 271 million. 

Apart from the contribution which might be made by local governments, the 
ability of the economy to meet the estimated capital requirements with less 
strain than implied by Neumark’s figures is also suggested by the investment 
performance of the economy as a whole. Recent research in Indonesia—as yet 
not in published form—is beginning to reveal that Neumark’s estimate of the 
investment component of national income is unrealistically low. The new esti- 
mates indicate that gross investment in 1953 approximated 10 per cent of Gross 
National Product—about Rp. 9 billion. The central government’s contribution 
is estimated to be only 18 per cent of this total (Rp. 1.6 billion) and the local 
government’s contribution is taken at Ministry of Interior figures (Rp. 271 
million). Employing Neumark’s depreciation rate—5 per cent of Gross National 
Product—for the nongovernmental sectors and assuming a somewhat lower de- 
preciation rate for government facilities, the level of net investment for 1953 
may then be roughly placed at Rp. 4.7 billion. However, if correction is made for 
local governmental investment as suggested by my research,'® total realized in- 
vestment in 1953 should be estimated to be in the neighborhood of Rp. 5.7 


billion. This amount, then, would not fall far short of capital requirements to 
maintain consumption. From our knowledge of the supply of goods and services 
available to the Indonesian economy, apart from imports, it appears that the 
standard of consumption has not fallen significantly since 1952. This tends to 
corroborate the analysis here; it appears that investment approximating the 


amounts necessary to maintain consumption and exports at least at 1952 levels 
has been realized. 


C. Taxable Capacity 


The case for extending the role of local finance in developmental investment 
depends on the identification of the “pools” in which new resources for financing 
such development lie. Unfortunately, there is little information available to 
substantiate the existence of margins of increased taxable capacity in the areas 
investigated. Nevertheless, local officials everywhere held that central and local 
revenues could be substantially increased if the existing tax base were more 
effectively reached. The prevailing view was that the imposition of new levies, 
if carefully selected, as well as better enforcement of the existing tax system, 





18 Obtained by deducting Dr. Neumark’s estimate of total depreciation from his esti- 
mate of gross investment. 

19 Four times the amount of local investment supported by central government sub- 
sidy (Rp. 271 million) or approximately Rp. 1 billion. 
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would not significantly reduce the general standard of living or produce dis- 
incentive effects on production and investment. 

The question of where these margins for increased taxation lie was consistently 
put to local fiscal authorities.?° It was felt that unreached taxable capacity exists 
both in the urban and rural sectors of the economy. However, the discussions 
confirmed my hypothesis that incomes (as well as purchasing power) have risen 
in the rural sector relative to the urban sector.”! It was also everywhere recog- 
nized that the absolute tax burden on the rural sector has fallen since the im- 
mediate prewar years. In West Java, the fiscal official at the kabupaten office 
estimated that per capita agricultural output is somewhat above the 1938 level. 
Prices at which agricultural output should be valued were estimated to have 
increased by twentyfold while revenues collected by the kabupaten office were 
estimated to have risen by fivefold. In Central Sumatra it was unequivocally 
stated that rural incomes are substantially above the prewar level. While these 
estimates do not indicate precisely the areas where margins of taxable capacity 
lie, they do suggest that the tax base could be broadened to provide more general 
participation in the finance of government without reducing per capita incomes 
below the prewar level. 

When the distribution of income is taken into account, it appears that at least 
a part of the untapped margins could be reached by selective new levies with 
little or no disincentive effect on production. In both West Java and Central 
Sumatra it was apparent that recent income increases in the rural sector have 
gone in large part to the upper income groups. In both areas a strong middleman 
class has been in a position to absorb a substantial share of rural income; on 
Java unequal distribution of rural income has been intensified in some areas by 
the rise of a powerful indigenous landlord class.” Despite much effort to reach 
these upper income groups by taxation the final burden of Indonesian taxation 
has not fallen upon these groups in recent years. Tax devices which could neither 
be shifted forward to the consumer nor backward to the producer should be em- 
ployed to prevent tax effects from being transmitted to other sectors of the 
economy. 

Investigations into the incidence of the export duty in Central Sumatra by the 
tax inspectorate indicated that the incidence of this levy tended to fall pre- 
dominantly on the middleman group in the case of smallholders’ supply. The 
supply price offered to the producer remained relatively stable throughout the 
cyclical movements of prices of export commodities in the world market. Hence, 
middleman profits before taxes were the variable which responded to world price 
changes, and increased tax levies on this variable had little disincentive effect 
on either production or supply at export markets. It was suggested that this 





20 The officials to whom this question was put included both representatives of the 
central fiscal system, concerned with increasing central government revenues collected in 
localities, and provincial and kabupaten officials concerned with maximizing revenues 
at these levels of administration. 

21 Douglas S. Paauw, ‘‘The Tax Burden and Economic Development in Indonesia,” 
Ekonomi dan Keuangan Indonesia; Tahun Ke 7, No. 9 (Sept. 1954), 568-569. 

22 Thid, 571. 
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analysis of the incidence of export taxes explains in part the failure of reductions 
in the export duty to stimulate output of export products. If this analysis is 
correct, taxes similar to the export duty in incidence and effect could be intro- 
duced to reach tax capacities in the trading sector. This is not meant to suggest 
that the powerful trading class should be preserved in its present form as a source 
of tax revenues. Neither does it suggest that the imposition of such taxes is 
necessarily the only or best way to deal with the problem of market structure. 
The suggestion is made from the point of view of reaching taxable capacities 
within the present economy given its existing marketing facilities. Other means 
such as lump sum land taxes on large holdings, increased real estate levies or 
inventory taxes might be introduced to reach these same margins. 


III. CENTRALIZATION VERSUS DECENTRALIZATION IN FINANCING 
Economic DEVELOPMENT 


This review of the structure of local finance in Indonesia and its potential role 
in the development of the economy raises important questions éoncerning fiscal 
relations among the various levels of government. From the point of view of 
economic development, it is critical that inter-governmental relations allow 
each level of government to contribute its maximum in mobilizing resources from 
which development can be financed. It is also important that the supply of 
technical skills and administrative abilities available at the various levels of 
government be fully utilized in a program of economic development. In Indo- 
nesia, as in other underdeveloped countries, these skills and abilities are not found 
exclusively among central government officials. In fact, Indonesia possesses a 
vast reservoir of competent officials on the lower levels of government. This 
extensive network of abilities and skills could contribute significantly to economic 
progress both in mobilizing the fiscal resources to finance development plans and 
in the actual implementation of these plans. However, realization of the potential 
contribution which might be made from local resources depends on the proper 
balance between local autonomy and central coordination in relationships 
among the various levels of government. 

My own investigations in Indonesia also revealed that the ultimate basis of 
economic development in a democratic society—individual initiative—is in- 
timately related to the degree of autonomy which localities have been able to 
achieve. The greatest amount of local participation in development programs 
was found where localities have been able to resist the attempts of the central 
government to dominate political and fiscal functions. In these cases, individual 
and local initiative have produced relatively high levels of local investment and 
rising levels of per capita income. The critical point is that local autonomy pre- 
serves the link between individual sacrifice and benefit, providing the incentive 
for the release of new energies necessary to transform an economically stagnant 
society into a dynamic one. 

The case for a significant local ingredient in Indonesian economic development 
and its financing is indeed a strong one. Yet, a plethora of highly local develop- 
mental activities can scarcely produce the type of structural changes in the 
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Indonesian economy which are required to solve some of the basic economic 
problems of a newly independent country. An infinite number of local irrigation 
works, transport facilities and export processing plants will never create a do- 
mestic industrial structure adequate to free Indonesia from its present pattern of 
foreign trade. It is also clear that undue emphasis on decentralized development 
of the type described here would not result in effective use of Indonesia’s broad 
variety of economic resources through specialization and division of labor. The 
heavy investment requirements necessary to meet these more general objectives 
of Indonesian economic development are obviously beyond the capacities of local 
levels of government. The central government alone possesses the fiscal power 
and general political support necessary to undertake the broader type of social 
overhead investments which are essential to maximize the productivity of smaller 
scale investments by localities and individuals.” 

The conflicts between central and local governments in the finance of the 
government generally, as well as in the specific role of financing economic de- 
velopment, have not yet been resolved. These problems have been intensified 
by insecure central government control over the outlying provinces combined 
with zealous efforts toward centralization of fiscal functions. This has led, in the 
case of the outlying islands, to uneconomic duplication of expenditure functions, 
with considerable confusion about financing of current and developmental func- 
tions. Several levels of government have participated in the support and con- 
struction of schools, hospitals, road and irrigation facilities, while the central 
government has insisted on its prerogative to approve and finance such projects 
as far down as the kabupaten level. This involves excessive central control over 
local governments and tends to blur the important concept of the relation be- 
tween local benefit and local contribution. Local autonomy over functions pro- 
viding exclusively local benefits is desirable, as suggested above, since these func- 
tions can be performed more efficiently at the local level and financing can be 
arranged more economically through use of local resources which cannot be 
mobilized through the central fiscal process. 

Our description of local fiscal operations in Central Sumatra and West Java 
has demonstrated that duplication of fiscal function extends to the revenue side 
of accounts. Provinces have virtually no sources of income, while kabupaten 
and desa tend to exploit any sources of revenue within their purview, regardless 
of central efforts to tax the same sources. The effects of this multiplicity of taxa- 
tion have important implications for the financing of economic development. 
(1) Central fiscal offices have engaged in collection of taxes for which they are not 
administratively suited, i.e., taxes which could be more effectively collected by 
local governments. The rural income tax and the tax on private property are 
notable examples. This effort has made central tax administration in the prov- 
inces a cumbersome and inefficient process. (2) Central interference with tax 
bases structurally adapted to local collection has deprived localities of natural 





23 The ways in which the two reinforce each other are emphasized in Dr. William Lock- 
wood’s study, The Economic Development of Japan (Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton 
University Press, 1954). 
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revenue sources and has caused them to seek a diversity of petty and uneconomic 
levies to finance their expenditures, which in turn produces a pattern of local 
revenues yielding small income relative to costs of collections. (3) The uneconomic 
distribution of taxable capacity necessitates large-scale central subsidization 
of localities representing a heavy drain on the central budget and limiting its 
ability to undertake the financing of a development program.” Even so, in the 
provinces on Java, it was felt that arbitrary decisions as to the size of central 
subsidies to provinces and kabupaten and their uncertainty for a given fiscal 
year limited the capacity of provincial and kabupaten governments to undertake 
an investment program of the scope called for by local demand. In short, the 
present system of distribution of revenue sources and subsidies is inaucquate to 
support necessary functions of local governments. Further, a broad subsidy 
program, which is an inevitable consequence of the present system, by its very 
nature implies central influence over local finance and diminished local autonomy. 

A considerable amount of thought has already been given to these problems in 
Indonesia, and a committee has undertaken a study of the problems involved.** 
However, the recommendations of this committee have not yet been put into 
effect. These recommendations assign a number of taxes to local levels of govern- 
ment,”* and provide for division of a number of major tax revenues between the 
central government and localities. They provide that the greatest potential 
sources of revenue for localities—for example, the rural income tax—be collected 
under central government supervision and that the proceeds be divided ac- 
cording to a formula which violates the link between sacrifice and benefit. More- 
over, the Nasrun study has not dealt with the role of local finance in economic 
development and it has not delineated the expenditure function in detail among 
the various levels of political administration in Indonesia. 

The existing relationship between the central government and localities limits 
the financing and prosecution of economic development because the central 
government has attempted to go beyond the reaches of its administrative ca- 
pacity on both sides of the fiscal accounts. The present study has suggested that 
revenues could be increased if taxes which could be more efficiently collected by 
local administrations were transferred to localities. It has also suggested that the 





*%4 For 1953 the Ministry of Interior reported subsidies to local governments amount- 
ing to Rp. 1.9 billion, or 12 per cent of total reported central government expenditures. 

28 The Nasrun Committee was appointed to study the problems of financial relations 
between central and local governments in Indonesia. It is a continuing committee, com- 
posed of fiscal experts from various government departments. After intensive investiga- 
tion of the problems involved in the fiscal sphere of central-local relationships, the Com- 
mittee has offered its recommendations on the matters to which it addressed itself. These 
recommendations have appeared in an Indonesian document and have also been presented 
in Indonesian and Dutch by J. de Bruine in a series of articles in Ekonomi dan Keuangan 
Indonesia. 

26 The pasar (market) tax, the amusement tax, and the bicycle tax are examples of 
local taxes now in effect to be retained by localities. The urban real estate tax (verpond- 
ing), the vehicle tax, a tax on consumption in restaurants, and the household property 
tax (personeele belasting) are examples of taxes to be transferred from the central govern- 
ment. 
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rate of capital formation could be accelerated by yielding autonomy over local 
investment projects to the appropriate level of local government. At the same 
time, the process of development on this level could be speeded by central govern- 
ment provision of strategic technical skills which are not available at these levels. 
However, this would involve a degree of coordination and cooperation between 
central and local development activities which does not presently exist in many 
areas of Indonesia. 

All evidence points to the conclusion that there is significant scope for de- 
centralized economic development in Indonesia’s total program of economic 
planning. The present study suggests that there are margins of taxable capacity 
which can be reached only through taxation at the local level. It also suggests 
that idle resources, which cannot be mobilized through the central fiscal process. 
could be brought into the development program by local investment projects. 
Moreover, the psychological urge for improvement could be activated by the 
incentives provided by the link between sacrifice and opportunities for local 
benefit. Once this process was set in motion, the heavy burden of subsidies to 
support local current and investment functions could be gradually withdrawn 
from the central government budget. This in itself might increase the govern- 
ment’s capacity to finance projects related to economic development. 

The type of development activities which can be prosecuted from resources 
available to local levels of government will be a critical component of Indonesia’s 
development plan. Local investment projects can provide facilities to increase 
the output of food, improve local transport and increase export earnings. In fact, 


the productivity of large-scale central government development projects—large- 
scale irrigation and power plants, highways and roads—can be maximized only 
if local facilities are supplied to complement such external economies. The op- 
timum pattern of Indonesian economic development would consist of a blend of 
centralization and decentralization in planning and execution which would fully 
exploit the fiscal and administrative capacities at each level of authority. 
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The Accessibility of Department of State Materials 
Relating to American Far Eastern Relations 


HERBERT SPIELMAN 


HIS paper aims to present an informal overview of materials available on 

United States relations with the Far East as found in the records of the De- 
partment of State. At the outset it might be pointed out that the policy of the 
Department, both with respect to access to its records and in the reasonably ex- 
peditious publication of its foreign relations documents, is perhaps the most 
liberal of any major foreign office. This policy conforms with a fundamental 
maxim in the Department of State that the Congress, the world of scholarship, 
and the public at large be kept as fully informed about our foreign affairs as is 
consistent with sound diplomacy and national security. The opportunities, there- 
fore, of research among primary sources on United States foreign relations are 
probably richer than those on the foreign affairs of any other country. 

It should be noted that since World War II there has been unusual interest 
among academicians as well as people from many other walks of life in recent 
American relations with the Far East. This interest, which has to a great extent 
inspired considerable journalistic and popular writings, has also tended to in- 
hibit highly necessary basic research in less recent United States relations. Thus, 
at a time when the need is greatest for such monographic output and the ac- 
cessibility of materials is widest, there is far too little work being done on the 
period before 1930. Without proposing any neglect of the more recent period, 
this paper, therefore, will largely emphasize the resources available before that 
date in an attempt to dramatize the need for much more monographic and dis- 
sertation work in that period and to highlight the richness and ready availability 
of source materials.' 

For purposes of accessibility, the records of the Department of State fall into 
three chronological categories. For the period up to January 1, 1930, Department 
records, with the exception of a few categories of passport, visa, unsettled claims, 
and personnel data, are completely open. By this it is meant that any researcher 





This paper was delivered as a luncheon address at the Annual Meeting on March 30, 
1955. The author received his Ph.D. in history from the University of Chicago in 1949, 
From that date he has been employed in the Department of State, and has been with its 
Historical Division since 1951. 

1 The following general bibliographies and guides are useful in the period before 1922: 
Samuel F. Bemis and Grace G. Griffin, Guide to the Diplomatic History of the United States, 
1775-1921 (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1935); Tyler Dennett, Americans 
in Eastern Asia (New York: Barnes and Noble, 1922); and Adelaide R. Hasse, comp., 
Index to United States Documents Relating to Foreign Affairs, 1829-1861 (Washington: 
Carnegie Institution, 1914-1921, 3 vols.). 
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with a legitimate need to explore these materials is entirely free to do so merely 
through application at the National Archives in Washington. It is assumed, of 
course, that the researcher’s requirements cannot be met through normal library 
facilities and published primary and secondary sources.” 

The second category of materials spans the years 1930 to 1942, which is known 
as the limited access period; these records are generally available under certain 
conditions to more mature and especially-qualified researchers, including Ph.D. 
candidates. Permission to use these materials must be obtained through the Chief 
of the Historical Division, Department of State, Washington 25, D.C., and ap- 
plication should be made sufficiently early so that necessary processing may be 
completed before the researcher wishes to come to Washington. 

The final category embraces the period since 1942, which is called the closed 
period, and almost no access is available to materials falling therein. Notes taken 
from records of a date later than January 1, 1930, are subject to review by the 
Department. 

Let us compare this access policy with that of the British and French Govern- 
ments. British Foreign Office records are completely open down to December 31, 
1902, and all papers after that date are completely closed, except as published 
by the Foreign Office itself. The records of the Quay d’Orsay prior to January 
1897 are open to historical research, but notes on the period after January 1871 
must be submitted for review to the French archives service. All French records 
beyond 1896 are closed to non-official researchers. 

In the Department of State records there is a variety of fairly broad, largely- 
unexplored subjects on United States Far Eastern relations before 1930, such 
as: (1) inter-relationship of Far Eastern and European policy in the first three 
decades of the twentieth century; (2) relations with Japan, 1905-1922; and (3) 
consular activities in Southeast Asia since 1839. These are but a few possible 
subjects deserving further exploration, and many more would suggest themselves 
through a check of the most important published primary source on United 
States Far Eastern relations, the Foreign Relations volumes. 

This series, through 1931 entitled Papers Relating to the Foreign Relations of 
the United States, and beginning with 1932, simply Foreign Relations of the United 
States, spans the seventy-seven-year period from 1861 to 1938 (except for the 
year 1869) and is fully indexed from 1861 to 1918. These volumes provide a 
selection of the most important documents dealing with United States foreign 
affairs, and with respect to the Far East give good coverage throughout to China 
and Japan. They give special attention to the Far East since 1931, and beginning 
with 1932 separate volumes have been issued on that area, the latest of which 
covers the year 1939. A special two-volume compilation was published on Japan 





2 Concerning the appropriate regulations, see National Archives, ‘‘Regulations for 
the Public Use of Records in the National Archives,’’ dated March 24, 1953. 

* Papers Relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States 1861-1932 (Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1862-1948); Foreign Relations of the United States 1933-1938 
(Washington: Government Printing Office, 1949-1954). See also Dennett, for further pos- 
sible topics worthy of exploration in United States Far Eastern relations. 
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1931-1941. Foreign Relations is especially useful for the period since 1910 in 
providing the file numbers that can lead the researcher directly to the manu- 
script material, which, of course, is much more voluminous and detailed than 
the printed selection. 

The manuscript material, for the most part deposited in the National Archives 
in Washington, falls into three general record groups and is filed under three 
separate systems. The record groups are ‘‘General Records of the Department 
of State,’ the major source for manuscript material of all descriptions dealing 
with the Far East up to 1941; ‘Records of the Foreign Service Posts of the De- 
partment of State,”® which contain diplomatic and consular post records up to 
1943; and “United States Participation in International Conferences, Com- 
missions, and Expositions,’’® covering international meetings up to 1940. 

Down to 1906 all these records are filed according to country or post and are 
arranged chronologically thereunder as to whether they were received by or sent 
from the Department of State in Washington. In 1906 a new system of arranging 
the documents was put into effect, whereby for the next four years they were 
filed under a case system (numerically and topically), and since 1910 under a 
decimal system by topic. To use the manuscript material for the period since 
1910, therefore, the most useful finding aid is the decimal file number under which 
a group of documents is filed. These file numbers are found in a card-file index 
in the National Archives and, as explained above, are noted on documents ap- 
pearing in the Foreign Relations volumes since 1910. For the period from 1906 
to 1910 there is a cross-reference file at the Archives guiding the researcher to 
the manuscript material. 

Indispensable in the use of these records are various guides and finding aids, 
several of which of a general nature have already been cited. Most useful are 
those issued by the National Archives (such as its Guide), including various pre- 
liminary inventories and special lists which supplement the Guide. For example, 
by consulting the Guide and a special ‘List of Foreign Service Post Records in 
the National Archives,’” one discovers that the following records of diplomatic 
posts are now in the National Archives, though it should not be taken for granted 
that these are always complete either chronologically or substantively: China, 
1843 to 1945; Japan, 1855 to 1936; Korea, 1884 to 1905; Thailand, 1882 to 1935, 
including consular records from Bangkok, 1856 to 1912. The foregoing, involving 
the records of the principal United States diplomatic establishments in each of 
these countries, is supplemented by the records of forty-three consular posts in 
the Far East covering the period from 1830 to 1946. 





‘ An indispensable finding aid for use in the National Archives is the latter’s Guide 
to the Records in the National Archives (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1948), 
cited hereafter as National Archives Guide. The ‘“‘General Records of the Department of 
State’’ comprise National Archives Record Group 59, described in National Archives Guide, 
221-244. 

5 National Archives Record Group 84, described in National Archives Guide, 332-334. 

* National Archives Record Group 43, described in National Archives Guide, 153-156. 

7 Mark G. Eckhoff and Alexander P. Mavro, ‘‘List of Foreign Service Post Records in 
the National Archives,”’ Specia] List No. 9 (Washington: National Archives, 1952). 
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An appreciation of the general nature of these consular post records may be 
gained by consulting a preliminary inventory on “Records of Selected Foreign 
Service Posts.’* This describes, among others, the records of the United States 
Consulate General at Hong Kong from 1843 to 1935, outlining the various cate- 
gories of records maintained and indicating the types of consular records avail- 
able for other Far Eastern posts. 

Of particular interest to those researchers dealing with the nineteenth century 
are the activities of special agents of the Department of State, thirty-two of whom 
were sent on missions to the Far East from 1832 to 1905. Documentary material 
pertaining thereto is indicated in another special ‘List of Documents Relating 
to Special Agents of the Department of State 1789-1906.’” It is likely that much 
of this material has not yet been thoroughly exploited and that a number of dis- 
sertation and monographic subjects might be gleaned from it. 

Of similar assistance in pinpointing United States participation in inter- 
national meetings of Far Eastern interest is another preliminary inventory, 
“Records of United States Participation in International Conferences, Com- 
missions, and Expositions.’ This outlines the availability of materials dealing 
with the International Opium Commission and Conferences, 1909-1913; The 
Washington Conferences of 1921-1922; The [Geneva] Conference for the Limita- 
tion of Naval Armament, 1927; and the London Naval Conferences of 1930 and 
1935. Generally, these conference materials should be used in conjunction with 
the general records of the Department of State. 

As is true of the Foreign Relations volumes, much of the manuscript material 
found in the Nationa! Archives relates not merely to United States relations with, 
and activities in a Far Eastern country, but also surveys internal political, eco- 
nomic, social, and military developments. Frequently, diplomatic relations be- 
tween one country and another are discussed. The research materials in Foreign 
Relations and in the Archives are therefore of value, especially as a check on 
other sources, in research involving the domestic and foreign affairs of a Far 
Eastern country, and the international relations of the Far East. 

One of the most valuable aids to research in National Archives materials on 
the Far East is the microfilming of many of the records of the Department of 
State up to 1906. A special guide, ‘List of National Archives Microfilm Publica- 
tions 1953,’"" lists, among others, nearly 500 rolls of microfilm that document 
diplomatic, consular, and naval relations between the United States and Far 
Eastern countries from the late eighteenth century until 1906. These are es- 
pecially useful to researchers who find it impossible or inconvenient to come to 
Washington, for copies of this microfilm collection are available on the West 





* Alexander P. Mavro, ‘“‘Records of Selected Foreign Service Posts,’’ Preliminary In- 
ventory No. 60 (Washington: National Archives, 1953). 

* Natalia Summers, “‘List of Documents Relating to Special Agents of the Department 
of State 1789-1906,’’ Special List No. 7 (Washington: National Archives, 1951). 

10H. Stephen Helton, ‘“‘Records of United States Participation in International Con- 
ferences, Commissions, and Expositions,” Preliminary Inventory No. 76 (Washington: 
National Archives, 1955). 

1 Albert H. Leisinger, Jr., ‘‘List of National Archives Microfilm Publications 1953” 
(Washington: National Archives, 1953). 
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Coast at the Universities of Washington and Southern California; in the Mid- 
west at the Universities of Indiana and Wisconsin; and in the South at the Uni- 
versity of Florida. Furthermore, individual rolls of microfilm may be ordered 
directly from the National Archives at nominal cost. 

This microfilm collection makes readily available the manuscript material 
(except for post records) up to 1906 on United States relations with China from 
1843, with Japan from 1855, with Korea from 1883, and with Thailand from 1882. 
United States relations with the Great Powers concerning the Far East may be 
checked by going through the registers (each on a single roll of microfilm) of 
diplomatic despatches with France, Great Britain, and Russia. Available on 
microfilm are the consular despatches of various dates from twenty-one Far 
Eastern posts including Amoy, Canton, Hankow, Hong Kong, Kanagawa, 
Macao, Nagasaki, Nanking, Seoul, Shanghai, Tientsin, and Yokohama. On 
microfilm also are notes to and from the Chinese, Japanese, and Korean legations 
in the United States, the reports of special agent Edmund Roberts in the period 
from 1832 to 1837 on his two missions to the Far East, and the naval records of 
the East India Squadron from 1841 to 1861 and the Asiatic Squadron from 1865 
to 1885. The latter are extremely useful in exploring early United States relations 
with China, Japan, and Korea. 

For those whose research falls in the more recent period, it is well to note the 
National Archives two-volume inventory of The Federal Records of World War II, 
compiled in 1950." This guide outlines the existing records of virtually all war- 
time government agencies and should be checked if research is contemplated in 
any aspect of United States relations with respect to the Far East in World War 
II. It is supplemented by two preliminary inventories of the records of the Foreign 
Economic Administration and the Office of War Information." 

Concerning the publication policy of the Department of State with respect to 
Foreign Relations, we note that during the Lincoln Administration when these 
volumes were first produced, there was approximately one year’s lapse of time 
between the diplomatic negotiations and publication of the pertinent documents." 
This procedure prevailed down to 1905 from which time there developed a 
steadily-widening gap between the event and publication of the documents, so 
that in recent years publication has taken place approximately seventeen years 
after the events. This situation resulted largely because of two concurrent de- 
velopments: first, the vastly increased volume of diplomatic documentation 
following World War I, and secondly, the proportionately smaller staff available 
to compile and edit this immense proliferation. 

Now just what is involved in preparing a Foreign Relations volume? First there 

12 National Archives, The Federal Records of World War II (Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1950). 

13 H. Stephen Helton, ‘Records of the Foreign Economic Administration,” Preliminary 
Inventory No. 29 (Washington: National Archives, 1951); Helton, ‘‘Records of the Office 
of War Information,” Preliminary Inventory No. 56 (Washington: National Archives, 
1953). 

“4 For an informative account of the history of Foreign Relations, see E. R. Perkins, 
‘“« ‘Foreign Relations of the United States’: 91 Years of American Foreign Policy,” Depart- 
ment of State Bulletin, 27 (Dec. 22, 1952), 1001-1006. 
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is the problem of combing all the files of the Department of State (and other 
appropriate agencies) for any material in a given period. Then all of these docu- 
ments are given a preliminary screening during which the obviously routine or 
inconsequential are discarded. Through this preliminary selection and collation 
process a subject breakdown is arrived at and all pertinent files are examined for 
additional material. The compiler next rescreens the selection, inserts headings, 
annotations, and footnote references, and passes the material to the chief of 
section for review. Following this review and any modification of the proposed 
selection, the material is then sent to the chief of branch who reviews the entire 
selection and fits it into the over-all arrangement of the appropriate volume. 
When the compilation is completed by the Historical Division, it is edited by a 
professional staff in the Division of Publishing Services, and is then sent to the 
Government Printing Office to be put into galley form. The galleys are submitted 
to the appropriate areas of the Department of State, and, if necessary, to other 
governmental agencies and to foreign governments concerned, for clearance. 
Following this, the galleys are returned to the editors who put them in shape for 
page proof; they are then indexed and finally published. 

The foregoing process involves three to five years from initial selection to 
publication, but when one considers the vast volume of material that must be 
dealt with all along the line, the achievement is not inconsiderable. Compilation 
of the Foreign Relations volumes provides not only an objective and scholarly 
presentation of the most significant documents in the Department of State files, 
but also compares most favorably with the publication policy of other govern- 
ments. 

Indeed, the record of United States relations with the Far East has been re- 
vealed down to a later date than those of any other major power. For example, 
the comparable British publication, Documents on British Foreign Policy, 1919- 
1939, has not yet included a volume on Britain’s Far Eastern relations, although 
there have been separate publications of documents of the London Naval Con- 
ferences of 1930 and 1935. Similarly, Documents diplomatiques frangais include 
material down to 1914 on French foreign relations, but are extremely thin on the 
Far East. A selection of documents on the Washington Conference of 1921- 
1922 was put out by France in 1923, however. 

By way of contrast the latest volume of Foreign Relations on the Far East, 
as mentioned earlier, is for the year 1939. As a result of an accelerated compila- 
tion and publication program since 1953, moreover, it is anticipated that the 
present seventeen-year gap between the event and publication of the documents 
will be narrowed considerably. Thus, it is expected that during 1955 the Far 
East volume for 1940 will be issued, and the work is well along on the two volumes 
for 1941. There is also in progress preparation of a special compilation on United 
States relations with China from 1942 to 1949, and on the important World War 
II conferences. The Yalta documents have already been made public, and will be 
published shortly. Other wartime conference documentation will be published 
as expeditiously as clearances permit. 

The ever-increasing accessibility of the diplomatic record remains the con- 
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tinuing policy and objective of the Department of State. Within the limitations 
of availability of personnel, sustaining high standards of documentary compila- 
tion and editing, and obtaining necessary clearances both within and outside 
the Government, the Department is moving forward with its publication pro- 
gram. Concurrently, the Department is continuing to make available its limited- 
access records to qualified researchers, thus permitting liberal research oppor- 
tunities for those working in the Far Eastern as well as other fields of United 
States foreign relations. 
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A Study of History. By Arnotp J. ToynBer. Vols. VII-X. London: Oxford 
University Press. 772; 732; 759; 422. Index. $35.00. 

With the appearance of these volumes one of the most daring and ambitious 
scholarly undertakings of this century has been completed. Toynbee now pro- 
poses to write a volume of retractiones, reconsiderations in the light of criticism 
and new historical evidence. As one whose interest in Toynbee goes back more 
than two decades I have been moved to reflect on my own developing attitude 
towards his work, and I find that I was initially attracted by the system, the 
sets of categories, the “laws’’ by which Toynbee orders the past experience’ of 
man. Now, with the passing of two crowded decades, I find that the system has 
lost much of its earlier appeal but that Toynbee the poet, the explorer, the spec- 
ulative intellect is as compelling as ever. The new volumes do not, for the most 
part, elaborate the structure but deal with important themes in the life cycles 
of civilizations and with aspects of the interaction of cultures and civilizations 
on one another. They represent, in my present view, Toynbee at his best. 

Many of the reviews which have appeared over the last twenty years have 
dealt exclusively with Toynbee’s system: the definition and classification of 
civilizations, the “laws’’ of genesis, of growth, decay, death and reincarnation. 
The abridgment of Volumes I-VI—with its necessarily paradigmatic treatment— 
tended still more to focus attention on the lineaments of the systematic edifice’. 
This emphasis now seems to me unfortunate, for it obscures many of the illu- 
minating and valuable facets of the work; it suggests that one must accept the 
validity of the system or leave Toynbee alone. No such choice need be made. 

One may read with pleasure and profit Toynbee’s dramatic descriptions of 
man’s recurrent crises and dilemmas without agreeing that God’s Grace alone 
can extricate him from them. One may share with Toynbee’s critics grave doubts 
about the “empirical’’ character of his inquiries into historical phenomena yet 
enjoy and benefit from the rich detail, the striking insights that fill every page 
of his monumental work. 

Some scholars denounce Toynbee for pre-empting the title of historian which 
they would limit to those who seek full and intensive knowledge of a specific 
segment of man’s past.? Toynbee as prophet is at the vortex of continuous 
controversy. He is attacked by those with rival diagnoses and rival prescriptions 
for the plight of mankind.’ I would allow Toynbee membership in the historical 
guild if only because he has had an important role as catalyst to the profession. 
I do not find Toynbee the prophet convincing. But the clouds of controversy as 





1D. C. Somervell, one-volume abridgment (New York: Oxford University Press, 1947). 

2 See, for example, Pieter Geyl, ‘‘Toynbee the Prophet,” Journal of the History of Ideas, 
16 (Apr. 1955), 260-274; also Geyl’s ‘‘Toynbee Once More; Empiricism or Apriorism?” in 
his From Ranke to Toynbee in Smith College Studies in History, 39 (1952), 65-78. 

* See, for example, Douglas Jerrold, The Lie About the West: A Response to Professor 
Toynbee’s Challenge (New York: Sheed and Ward, 1953). 
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to whether he is an historian, is or is not a wise prophet should not be allowed 
to obscure the significance and value of his Study of History. Some of its inter- 
pretations of particular civilizations have been attacked by historians who feel 
that Toynbee’s interests and efforts at systematization distort particular se- 
quences of events. These critics have made telling points, and as an historian 
of China, I find much in the treatment of the Sinic and Far Eastern civilizations 
with which I disagree. Preliminary critiques of these portions of his work have 
been made,‘ but in this review I do not propose to attempt the full analysis which 
must one day be made. Here I should like to suggest some of the ways in which 
Toynbee’s work—particularly the last four volumes—may provide refreshment 
and stimulation to scholars whose main concern is the study of a specific range 
of problems—a “discipline” —or the study of a single civilization. In this second 
category I have particularly in mind my colleagues in Far Eastern studies. 

Reading Toynbee is an aesthetic pleasure. He has the poet’s feeling for the 
sensuous and evocative quality of words. Phrases like “‘the nemesis of creativity,” 
“the failure of mimesis,” ‘the mirage of immortality’ and paired terms like 
“withdrawal and return,” “archaism and futurism,’’ “Zealots and Herodians”’ 
are memorable. They evoke, with notable economy and effectiveness, the com- 
plex ideas they symbolize, and in this way they serve to knit the manifold of this 
vast work together.’ Metaphor and simile have a rich texture of cadence and 
symbolism. At their best they crystallize in imagery the play of forces, the 
drama of choice or the tragic inexorability of a causal nexus. Thus “... we 
may liken the Zealot-Herodian reaction to the riposte contrived by a pixie whose 
Lake of the Woods, inviolate hitherto since the beginning of Time, has suddenly 
and unexpectedly been sullied by the keel, and ruffled by the paddle, of an 
audacious backwoodsman’s canoe. What apotropaic use will this outraged pixie’s 
fury and dismay move her to make of her superhuman magic power in order to 
checkmate the sacrilegious human intruder? If her defensive psychological 
reaction takes a Zealot turn, the Lady of the Lake will render her waters unnavi- 
gable by freezing them solid, while, if it takes an Herodian turn, she will render 
navigation impossible by the alternative retort of draining her lake-bed 
dry ....’® Toynbee’s sense of the tragic drama of man’s life is another source 
of aesthetic pleasure. He brings the great scenes and the great figures to life, 
while the Toynbeean “laws” preside, like the Greek Gods, over the inevitable 
denouements. Dramatic themes such as the consequences of hybris, peripeteia 
or the reversal of roles are sensitively perceived and brilliantly developed.’ 





‘Cf. Meribeth E. Cameron, ‘‘A Bisection of Chinese History,’’ Pacific Historical Re- 
view, 8 (Dec. 1939), 401-412; Wayne Altree, ‘“Toynbee’s Treatment of Chinese History,”’ 
Papers on China (mimeographed for private distribution by the Committee on Inter- 
national and Regional Studies, Harvard University, 1948), 2: 1-54. Toynbee’s analysis of 
Japanese civilization is one of the most unconvincing in the entire Study; a careful critique 
is badly needed. 

5 Edward Fiess makes this point in ‘“Toynbee as Poet,” Journal of the History of Ideas, 
16 (Apr. 1955), 278. It is to be hoped that this first essay in literary criticism of Toynbee 
will be followed by further studies. 

* A Study of History, 8: 623. 

7 See Toynbee’s essay ‘The feeling for the poetry in the facts of history,’’ 10: 113-125. 
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Toynbee as literary artist gives pleasure and his work should be read for pleasure 
by those whose daily chore is to labor through the bald ungraceful prose of ill- 
constructed fact-laden monographs. 

In Volume X Toynbee makes frequent references to his own biography, and 
in his ‘Acknowledgements and Thanks” speaks gracefully of the many indi- 
viduals, books, ideas and experiences which influenced him. These passages are 
delightful reading and they provide many keys to an understanding of Toyubee’s 
thought. They seem to me to have a special significance for historians generally, 
that, since the historian’s concern is man’s experience through time, no personal 
experience should be consigned to the limbo of the irrelevant. The most trivial 
encounter—watching the ducks and seagulls feeding at the Round Pond—may 
provide a symbolic insight which at last relates phenomena which have resisted 
classification and analysis. Toynbee has clearly made the most of an unusual life 
of action and reflection; his travels, his reading, his friendships, his chance encoun- 
ters all are related to the object of his study, all bear upon and illuminate the 
realm of history. The lesson to be drawn is that one who would, in a lifetime, 
successfully recreate a portion of the life of the past should develop something 
of Toynbee’s continuous and unflagging awareness, responsiveness to the texture 
of passing experience. 

For the historian Volume X is also particularly illuminating. The typology 
of historians, the analysis of their various motivations, of the patterns in the 
relation of their lives to their writings—all of this breaks new ground. I found 
the case convincingly made that the species “historian’”—from Herodotus to 
Rashid-ad-Din to James Ford Rhodes—is universally classifiable in terms of 
motivation, inspiration, and the relation of life to work. For example Toynbee 
notes that the lives of the great historians discussed in these passages have a 
common pattern: their writing of history followed upon a practical career, and 
their withdrawal from active life was in seven cases out of eight involuntary. A 
student of China immediately thinks of notable historians whose life patterns 
took a similar shape. Fan Yeh’s (398-446) official career, so the story goes, was 
blighted by the disgrace of drunken behavior at a funeral; whereupon he began 
the compilation of the Hou Han-shu.2 And Ssu-ma Kuang (1019-1086) began 
his monumental history only after he and his party lost power in the Sung 
government.’ Whether one finds that this pattern is dominant throughout 
Chinese historiography is irrelevant. What Toynbee does in this instance and 
throughout his work is to suggest the asking of fresh questions, to foster the sort 
of insight into relationships between facts which monographic writing seldom 
inspires. His work has, in this respect, particular value for the historian of China 
whose critical insight tends to be anaesthetized by the stereotyped characters, 
the cliché explanations, the formalized jargon of the sources he reads. 

It is a truism that every scholar who devotes himself to the study of an alien 
civilization is engaged in comparative study, since he must interpret another 
civilization in terms of his own. When he is indifferently grounded in his own 





8 Hans Bielenstein, The Restoration of the Han Dynasty (Géteborg: Elander, 1953), 14-15. 
® The point is well made by Etienne Bal&zs in his review of Achilles Fang, The Chronicle 
of the Three Kingdoms in Etudes Asiatiques, 3/4 (1953), 166-167. 
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culture, the self-valuations of the civilization he studies tend to dominate his 
own interpretations; the result may be the “mandarinized”’ history of China 
which some Westerners wrote in the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 
In recent years it has become fashionable to be overtly and explicitly ‘‘compara- 
tive,” and the scholar of the Far East has followed this trend. But what often 
happens is that the comparative data in his writings are clearly ad hoc. Having 
fought his way through a difficult piece of translation and writing, the scholar 
raises his weary head and asks—as he knows his readers will—how does the 
material I have just presented fit into the rest of mankind’s experience? Is it 
sui generis, or isn’t it more likely the literary record of a human response to a 
situation that recurs throughout culture and history? Then, under pressure of 
time and circumstances, he scurries to The Golden Bough, the Encyclopedia of 
the Social Sciences or whatnot and then ‘‘dubs in” his comparative references. 
The result has a jerry-built look, and the comparisons are more likely to be 
merely plausible than sound or illuminating. The reading of Toynbee helps to 
induce a sustained and critical consciousness of comparative dimensions. The 
wealth of material, the richness of bibliographic and historical detail, the many 
illuminating insights into recurrent patterns and types should inspire the Far 
Eastern specialist to devote more of his time to the study of other cultures and 
other literatures. It should help to break down the isolationism and particularism 
which makes much of what he writes seem exotic, quaint and somehow irrelevant 
to readers with other interests. 

Toynbee’s discussion of Zealots and Herodians is an example of the kind of 
formulation that is immediately relevant and suggestive to the Far Eastern 
specialist.!° When he has read Toynbee’s eloquent pages on this polarization of 
responses by cultures assaulted from without, he will look with fresh eyes at the 
Chinese anti-Buddhists, the Taipings, the Boxers, Hideyoshi and the Meiji 
reformers. He may be dubious about Toynbee’s equivalence of Zealot and 
Herodian with Archaist and Futurist, but, if he is a student of irrational Zealotism 
in the Far East—the Taipings, the Boxers, or the Black Dragon Society—he 
may well be convinced that the revolt of the Plains Indians in the 1880’s, the 
Mahdi uprisings in Africa are part of the necessary context of his study. And one 
who deals with the Chinese Herodians of the nineteenth century—Chang Chih- 
tung, Tseng Kuo-fan and the rest—wili see them in fresh perspective through 
Toynbee’s analysis of the great Herodians, from King Herod down the years 
to the Ottoman reformers, Peter the Great and Kemal Atatiirk." 

The sections on ‘‘Renaissances” are among the best in these volumes." I was 
uneasy with the recurrent metaphor of the necromancer who evokes the ghost of a 


16 4 Study of History, 8: 580-623. 

11 The discussion of Chinese Herodianism, 8: 504-595, overemphasizes the role of Protes- 
tant missionaries and Western-educated Chinese; none of the leading ‘‘Herodians’’ of the 
nineteenth century in China were educated abroad or converted to Christianity; they were, 
rather, staunch Confucians committed to the borrowing of Western techniques for the 
defense of the order they cherished. Yet here, as elsewhere, I do not regard a serious mis- 
interpretation as invalidating the whole analysis of a seemingly universal phenomenon. 

183A Study of History, 9: 1-166. 
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dead ideal—an image which illuminates reality but only at the cost of narrowing 
the field of observation. Yet one finds new meaning in the Sui-T’ang revival of 
the Han ecumenical empire, in the Ming attempt to recapture the glory of T’ang, 
when these are seen within Toynbee’s typology of renaissances. The chapters on 
civil services, while they perhaps give too much credit to Liu Pang, place the Chi- 
nese experiment within a broad comparative framework." And here, as he does 
throughout the Study, Toynbee asks new questions about an institution. “Who 
were the beneficiaries of civil services?’’ is the sort of question which sends one 
back to the Chinese sources with quickened interest and an urge to get behind 
the platitudinous edicts into the motivations of the classes and individuals 
involved in the Han’s great measure of enfranchisement. 

In commending A Study of History to Far Eastern specialists, I do not advise 
that it be used as a ‘“‘source book”’ for comparative analysis nor as a set of unchal- 
lengeable categories for comparative study but rather as a stimulant, an inspi- 
ration, a guide to some of the sorts of phenomena which any student of a particu- 
lar culture should try to see in comparative terms. 

ARTHUR F. WRIGHT 
Stanford University 


The Little Community: Viewpoints for the Study of a Human Whole. 
By Rosert RepFIe.p. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1955. ii, 182. 
Index. $4.00. 


I regard this volume at one and the same time as perhaps the most curious as 


well as one of the most stimulating that I ever expect to review. The leit-motiv 
of the volume is first expressed on page one. This is in itself a curiosity in these 
academic days. Redfield states, “This book is about some of the several ways in 
which the organized life of man can be viewed and understood. ..” (Italics are 
by the reviewer.) The whole volume seems simple. Redfield states his brief for 
the study of what he calls the “little community” as one of the levers for social 
analysis, one that he seems to say has been very often used but very seldom 
considered as a general methodological question (as carefully distinguished from 
“method” in the sense of techniques for gathering data, etc.). His chapter head- 
ings are eloquent enough to replace the usual precis that so confines the limited 
reviews of modern journals. He considers “The Little Community as: I. A 
Whole, IT. An Ecological System, III. Social Structure, IV. A Typical Biography, 
V. A Kind of Person, VI. An Outlook on Life, VII. A History, VIII. A Com- 
munity within Communities, IX. A Combination of Opposites, and X. Whole 
and Parts.’’ The reader well versed in methodological discussions of science in 
general and of social sciences in particular can tell a great deal about the book 
from a glance at these chapter headings. The merit of this volurnme does not lie 
in the fact that any single statement under these headings is either particularly 
original or unusually well clarified. On such scores the volume’s only claim to 
fame, in my opinion, is its explicit consideration of the role of the little community 





13 A Study of History, 7: 344-372. 
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as a lever for analysis, and even here it leaves a great deal to be desired from one 
major standpoint, that of social science. 

I have tried again and again to tie down the source of my fascination with this 
curious volume. I should be frank and state that it has all the surface marks of 
the sort of work in the social sciences to which I am most antagonistic. It is 
neither precise nor rigorous. It mixes science in a purist sense with aesthetics 
and a concern for social improvement and the general fate of man. It looks as 
though a system of analysis for social science is to be presented, but it does not 
stick to this, and indeed, from this point of view it is not a good book at all. The 
volume is an amalgam—a wise amalgam. It is part analysis (in the scientific 
sense) ; it is part philosophy; it is importantly aesthetic; and it is a grand fragment 
of intellectual autobiography. 

Redfield is only partially interested in social science as such. He is first and 
foremost and wholly a humanist. Furthermore, he is a humanist in a sense to 
which a very large number of people give lip service but to which very little 
notice or service or understanding of any other kind is given. In a highly sophis- 
ticated sense Redfield is aware that there are many aspects of man and hence of 
the study of man. He is acutely conscious of the fact that science is only one of 
these study aspects, a very special one, and from many interesting points of view, 
a very limited one. Above all he does not fall even implicitly into the trap of the 
naive many who today are humanists in a faddistic sense. There is in Redfield’s 
work no trace of the “‘humanities vs. social science’’ point of view. He has avoided 
what is perhaps the outstandingly popular form of dichotomous avoidance of 
thinking in academic circles today. In this and in other respects the wisdom 
and feel that he has acquired through the years have enabled him to create a 
synthesis from a wide vareity of sources. He has been able to do this despite 
the fact that some of the sources he uses splash delightedly about in the very 
sloughs that he avoids. 

This stance enables the author to raise a warning finger toward extremists of 
all the various special approaches to the study of man. He knows for example 
that statistical approaches are not so well developed as they will some day be 
and that information that can be handled statistically is not necessarily more 
relevant than other types of information. From the scientific side he fears above 
all those studies that have the form of science but not its substance (e.g., pp. 
70-72). Sophisticated scientists know this too, but not all scientists are sophis- 
ticated. He is equally aware that claims for complete freedom for aesthetic or 
other purposes from all attempts at rigour and precision may be a simple cover 
for sloppy thinking. 

It should be noted in a special paragraph that, as befits a genuine humanist, 
Redfield writes well and with a gentle wisdom even in negative criticism. He 
can teach us something of style as well as point of view. 

I consider this an outstanding production as a humanist effort, but I am 
trapped by my own preoccupation with one aspect of the study of man, science 
in a purist sense. The reader and student who confuses what the author does not 
confuse will suffer from this volume. Despite superficial appearances, it is not a 
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well worked out system of analysis in the scientific sense. In my opinion Redfield 
has come to many of the concepts he presents here (e.g. those of Firth) because 
they seem to jibe with what he was doing intuitively (for want of a better term 
for creativity that we are at a loss to explain). Having come to them does not 
make anything clearer to him. It does not even help him make clearer to others 
what he has done so that they may systematically reproduce it in cases other 
than those he uses as examples. He uses these tools not as an austere system of 
analysis but as evocative symbols of the paths he has trod. His exposition will aid 
others to understand and appreciate a genuine humanist effort, but it will not 
make Redfields of those not otherwise born or made Redfields already. 


Marion J. Levy, Jr. 
Princeton University 


The Far East: A History of Recent and Contemporary International 
Relations in Eastern Asia. By CLaupg A. Buss. New York: Macmillan, 
1955. viii, 738. $6.00. 

Claude A. Buss has added still another textbook to the large number of general 
surveys of the modern Far East. Even more than his predecessors, Buss stresses 
the recent past, approximately forty per cent of his volume being devoted to the 
period since 1941. He explains that ‘“‘the richest function of history is to disclose 
the sources of the problems and promises of the contemporary world” (p. v). 
Of course, this tendency to emphasize the contemporary history of the Far East 
also arises from the regrettable desire of publishers to bring out volumes that 
will be adopted by both historians and political scientists. The results are prob- 
ably no more satisfying for the political scientists than for the historians. 

Buss has divided his volume logically into four main parts. The first includes 
seven background chapters on Far Eastern institutions and the impact of the 
West prior to 1900. The second part of thirteen chapters discusses the policies 
of the various powers from the Boxer Uprising to Pearl Harbor. Part 3 is wholly 
devoted to a single chapter on World War II in the Pacific. The final and most 
satisfying section embraces a dozen chapters on East and Southeast Asia since 
1945. 

Within these major divisions, however, the volume suffers from serious defects 
in organization. Abandoning the topical and chronological approach common in 
other texts, Buss has preferred to devote his chapters to analyses of the policies 
of various powers over extended periods. This arrangement has enabled him to 
develop lucid explanations of the policies of individual states, but it has also 
contributed to unnecessary duplication in some questions, to over-simplification 
of others, and to numerous references to persons and incidents long before they 
are either identified or discussed. One finds separate summaries of the Twenty 
One Demands on pp. 94-95, 204-205, and 208-209, while Secretary Bryan’s 
non-recognition notes of May 11, 1915 are quoted at least three times (pp. 208, 
350, 380). Discussions of the Siberian Intervention, the Washington Conference, 
and the China Incident are similarly broken up between various chapters, while 
the Manchurian Incident is treated as an entity. On the other hand, the student 
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will search in vain for any clear distinction between the provisions and purposes 
of such major diplomatic arrangements as the Anti-Comintern Pact of 1936 and 
the Tripartite Pact of September 1940. It is also confusing to find Buss’s descrip- 
tion of the Chinese Communist movement before 1945 in the section dealing with 
the Far East after VJ Day, and to return to a discussion of the collapse of the 
Nationalists, 1945-49, after considering at length the policies of Peking, 1949-55. 

The text is marred by errors and misrepresentations, as is indicated in the 
discussions of American policies. Buss refers to President McKinley’s humani- 
tarian concern for the Filipinos, while he omits any mention of the long war of 
conquest (p. 365). His own later discussions contradict his declaration that the 
Open Door notes of 1899 ‘defeated the exclusive monopoly aspects” of the 
spheres of influence in China (p. 129). John Hay did not ‘act concurrently with 
other powers in the punitive expedition” of 1900 in order to forestall the break- 
up of China (p. 129). The Americans joined the international expedition to rescue 
the legations, not to punish the Chinese or to save China from the powers. The 
Atlantic Fleet departed on the world cruise on December 16, not March 16, 1907 
(p. 376). The Pacific War would seem an ample denial of Buss’s view that the 
American promise in 1922 ‘“‘not to fortify Guam, Pago Pago, the Philippines and 
the Aleutians, ruled out the possibility of offensive American naval action in the 
western Pacific” (p. 383). 

Students of Far Eastern cultures will contend with Professor Buss on numerous 
points. Surely the findings of John K. Fairbank, Teng Ssu-yu, Joseph R. Leven- 
son and others regarding the Chinese reaction to the West amply disprove Buss’s 
contention that ‘‘Chinese thinkers did not bother to estimate the causes of their 
own weakness or the sources of Western strength” (p. 40). Nor will sinologists 
agree that ‘“‘T’ang China showed very few basic differences from Han China”’ 
(p. 27). One wonders by what measure Buss determined that the Annamese are 
“cursed with an incurable strain of idleness and indifference” (p. 18). Doubtless 
the Japanese who shouted banzai to ‘‘de-mok-las-sie” (p. 477) were raised in 
China! 

Buss’s volume is equipped with a number of maps that are not always clear 
or accurate. The book is adorned with numerous quotations, a large portion of 
which lack any identification. The brief reading suggestions at the end of each 
chapter omit a number of the more important monographs dealing with the 
modern Far East. In sum, Professor Buss’s textbook can be improved by thought- 
ful and careful revision. 

Wriu1aM R. BralsTEep 
The University of Texas 


Wanted: An Asian Policy. By Epwin O. Retscnaver. New York: Knopf, 
1955. xii, 276, iv. 

It is both gratifying and reassuring to have such a readable and provocative 
book on Asian policy written at this time by one of America’s outstanding 
scholars of East Asia. Professor Reischauer is outspoken in his criticisms of our 
past sins of omission and commission; he is imaginative in his presentation of a 
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new approach to the various complex problems of Asia. Throughout the entire 
book, he keeps his eye on the central issue, namely, the struggle of the Democra- 
cies with what he calls ‘the marshaled forces of communism in Asia.” 

Despite the fact that his position and experience would more than warrant 
his offering a positive policy of his own, he is primarily interested “in saying a 
first word in helping stimulate the free debate that is necessary if we are to 
develop an adequate Asian policy.”’ In doing so, however, he has not hesitated 
to come out for recognition of Communist China at the appropriate time, a 
sympathetic attitude toward the neutralist nations of Asia, and greater inter- 
national effort by the United States to achieve its objectives. He has not taken 
“a posture of rigid terror” on Asian policy which he deplores and yet observes 
among many of his countrymen. 

The author first sets forth the nature of the problem. He argues conclusively 
that our inept policy towards Asia has been largely the result of ignorance on 
the part of both the American government and people rather than the product 
of treason or treachery. He likewise notes that part of the difficulty of our Asian 
policy has been to assign China a much greater role in Asia’s past and future 
than the circumstances warrant. Few of his readers will take issue with his con- 
tention that the basic objective of the United States in Asia is the furtherance 
of our own peace and security. 

In his analysis of the present situation, however, he has performed an impor- 
tant service in underlining certain significant aspects of this area which stretches 
from Japan to the Suez Canal. For example, he notes that Asia must not be 
thought of as a single unit but as a conglomerate collection of widely divergent 
cultural entities such as those of India and China. Furthermore, Asia is an area 
in which political institutions of a century ago have been completely changed; 
it is politically unstable. The Asian nations, in responding to the impact of the 
machine and industrialization, have developed a common attitude. They are 
all vehemently opposed to foreign domination and have yearned for equality 
with the West. Although it took different forms in different countries, the aim was 
the same. Japan prepared for military equality, China struggled for military 
equality, and India sought national equality. 

In reference to the conflict in Asia between nationalism and industrialization, 
Professor Reischauer has been careful to note that the resurgence of Asia has 
been caused by a national awakening not simply by industrialization. Japan has 
been the only exception to this rule. Furthermore, he points out that while land 
reform programs have brought important social advances, they have not solved 
the basic need for greater food production. 

He concludes his analysis of the present situation with an account of first, the 
political choice which China and Japan made in their search for national strength 
and equality, and second, the comparative appeal which communism and democ- 
racy have for Asians. It is discouraging reading because the record shows more 
gains for the former than for the latter. China gained national strength and 
equality after it rejected the Nationalist Government of Chiang Kai-shek and 
after it accepted communism. Japan achieved its goal without making a clearcut 
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choice. Finally, communism seems to have certain inherent advantages for 
Asians. 

Because he is firmly convinced that democracy can and must win over com- 
munism in Asia, the last section of the book on strategy indicates how this victory 
might be attained. In the first place, he believes that ideological strategy is far 
more effective and important than the various military and economic moves 
available to us. As he expressed it: ‘‘We have spent billions of dollars for military 
activity in Asia and hundreds of millions for economic aid, but we have begrudged 
a few million dollars for the ideological aspect of strategy .... If this is practi- 
cality, it is the hardheaded practicality of the dinosaur.’’ Our goal should be 
to preserve the free way of life of nations and individuals which face mortal peril. 
If our policy in Asia is directed towards that end, he rightly concludes that we 
will succeed. Though he pleads for the obvious, he urges better means of com- 
munication with Asians. For example, our foreign service personnel should be 
trained to become contact men with Asians, not ‘fine mixers with other Ameri- 
cans.” 

Finally, his approach to “the China Puzzle” is refreshing and practical. The 
emphasis on our China policy, he insists, should be basically ideological. The 
purpose should be to make possible a break in the close cooperation between 
Peking and Moscow. The key to the puzzle is the inevitable conflict between 
the “proud Chinese” and “‘the domineering Russians.” Since communism cannot 
tolerate divided authority, this conflict is bound to increase as Chinese fear of 
American domination shifts to fear of Russian domination. To this argument he 
adds the encouraging lesson from history: ““The foreign country most active in 
China has quickly made itself the most hated symbol of all that China hoped to 
change.”’ On these assumptions, he concludes that recognition of the Communist 
regime, its entry into the United Nations, and silence on our part concerning 
China’s threat to our security would be some of the steps which might help to 
dislodge the key in the puzzle. 

Since this reviewer finds himself in agreement with the basic approach of this 
book, he cannot take issue with its argumentation. On the general content and 
on a few points of omission, however, some criticisms are in order. In the first 
place, the title of the book is misleading. This is primarily a study of East Asian 
policy, not Asian policy. The author speaks of the strategic importance of both 
ends of the arc from Japan to the Suez. After a brief description of the special 
features of the latter (p. 33), he neglects it almost completely in his later analysis. 
The Moslem world and the Arab League seem almost not to exist. Furthermore, 
Siamese and Filipino readers may feel that their fight in the past against com- 
munism and their role in this struggle in the future have been slighted. 

Finally, despite the author’s desire to arouse the American public from their 
ignorance of Asia, he may have made the future seem too gloomy and thus have 
increased their apathy. This impression could have been partially alleviated by 
further emphasis on possible weaknesses in Communist China. While he notes 
that the large share of the Chinese rice crop will go the the government (p. 113), 
he makes no mention of the possibility that that nation’s whole economy may be 
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weakened in the near future by inadequate food production. While he notes the 
social importance of land reforms and the need for more land under cultivation, 
he fails to emphasize the fact that this problem is a basic and crucial one for 
China. But the importance of this book is obvious. It should go far towards 
helping Americans acquire what the author desires, namely, an Asian policy. 


Hucu Borton 
Columbia University 


Studies in Zen. By Datserz Terraro Suzuki. Edited by Christmas Hum- 
phreys. New York: Philosophical Library, 1955. 212. $4.75. 

The Life of Buddha. By A. Ferptnanp Hero p. Tr. from the French by Paul 
C. Blum. Tokyo: Tuttle, 1954. xi, 286. $2.50. 

These two little books, especially the latter, are intended for the general 
public rather than the specialist, although this latest collection of essays on Zen 
will be of considerable interest to students of Chinese and Japanese Buddhism. 
The editor states in his preface that the seven articles that make up the collection 
“might otherwise be lost to futurity,” and itis true that while all but the first 
are readily accessible in the files of journals and recently published collections, 
it is convenient to have them all in one volume. Whatever one’s views of the vo- 
luminous and often redundant output of Dr. Suzuki on the subject of Zen, no 
one is disposed to contest the editor’s statement that he is ‘‘the greatest author- 
ity” on the subject. 

While recognizing that Zen “‘in itself” is essentially incommunicable through 
words and ideas, the author has over the years consciously assumed the role of 
a “murderer of Buddhas and patriarchs” (p. 142) in the hope that some readers 
will get beyond the words to an unmediated experience of Reality. This experi- 
ence, Dr. Suzuki insists, is a form of intuition transcending the dichotomy of 
subject and object and hence is to be distinguished both from intellectual knowl- 
edge and religious mysticism. His technique of explaining is to ply the reader 
with example after example of dialogues from famous Zen masters, from which 
the unenlightened will often emerge somewhat dizzy, like the stupid novice who 
gets his head pounded but does not quite attain sator?. 

Since Zen is something with its own life apart from the time-space complex, it 
is understandable why Dr. Suzuki has never been too critical in the use of sources, 
and also why Dr. Hu Shih and others have been distressed by this seeming con- 
tempt for history. His reply to the latter’s critical article in Philosophy East and 
West, 3 (1953), the fifth essay in this series, merely reiterates his premise that a 
knowledge of Zen “‘in itself” is a necessary precondition to understanding it in its 
historical setting. 

The essays cover a period of nearly fifty years and show a decided growth on 
the part of the author, both in understanding other modes of thought than his 
own, and in scholarly precision. This growth has doubtless been aided by his 
association with the East-West Philosophers’ Conferences of recent years and his 
studies in Pali and Tibetan. 

The second book, The Life of Buddha, by A. Ferdinand Herold, does not pre- 
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tend to be a scientific study and cannot be treated as such. It is difficult to see 
what justification the publisher could have in claiming on the jacket that it 
“not only adds to the actual knowledge of the facts surrounding the life of the 
Lord Buddha, but also . . . renders intelligible much that has hitherto mystified 
the Western student of the Orient.” For, as the author plainly states in his fore- 
word, he has simply rewoven random strands from the Lalita-vistara (probably 
in Foucaux’ translation of 1884), modelling some passages after the poetry of the 
Buddha-carita (Cowell’s translation of 1894), and interpolating here and there 
Jataka tales from translated collections, and in one instance (pp. 159-174) from 
Gauthiot’s translation of a Sogdian version of the Vessantara Jataka, published 
in Journal Asiatique, 19 (1912). 

To guide him in piecing together an intelligible life from the mass of conflicting 
legends and school traditions contained in these sources he has depended heavily 
on Oldenberg’s Buddha, sein Leben, seine Lehre, seine Gemeinde (Foucher’s 
translation of 1903), and Kern’s Geshiedenis van het Buddhisme in Indié (French 
edition of 1901-1903). For a work of this nature, so similar in form and intent 
to Sir Edwin Arnold’s Light of Asia, it would be pedantic to seem irritated that 
the author has used no materials of consequence subsequent to 1903, or to com- 
plain that the transcription of names is capricious, now with s, now with c 
(minus cedilla) for palatal §, with the occasional intrusion of spellings of unknown 
provenance, like Vimbasara for Bimbisara. 

Though the character of the Buddha emerges through the narrative with con- 
tradictory facets, alternately gentle and ruthless, compassionate and arrogant, 
depending on which traditions have been incorporated, the whole, enlivened with 


birth-stories and glowing with extravagant Indian imagery, is thoroughly read- 
able, and brings many of the principal legends and facts (they cannot be disen- 
tangled even in the most scholarly account) within reach of a public which might 
not otherwise become familiar with them. 


RIcHARD MATHER 
University of Minnesota 


The Background of the Rebellion of An Lu-shan. By E. G. PuLLEYBLANK. 
London Oriental Series, Vol. 4. London: Oxford University Press, 1955. 
x, 264. Maps. $8.40. 

The century that finds its center in the year 700 is in many ways a critical 
period in Chinese history. At this time China enters upon an epoch of accelerated 
development that involves the change from a society with a comparatively small 
and rigid aristocratic bureaucracy, patronizing a limited commercial enterprise, 
to one with a larger bureaucratic class, competing on a basis of greater equality 
for political power, an expanding commerce, and new forms of city life. The latter 
half of this century, to which the present study is devoted, is also a time of cul- 
tural climax, marked by the poetry of Li Po and Tu Fu; it ends in the romantic 
tragedy of a senile emperor’s infatuation with the famous Yang Kuei-fei and his 
flight before rebellious border troops under a barbarian commander. Yet this 
episode has received until now little careful examination by historians. A study 
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of it can scarcely fail to be interesting; but Professor Pulleyblank has more than 
fulfilled our legitimate expectations. To the elucidation of T’ang administrative 
organization and practices by des Rotours, the pioneer exploration of T’ang 
economic development by Balazs, and the studies by Bingham and Fitzgerald 
of the founding of the dynasty, he has now added our first analysis in an occi- 
dental language of the political currents that reflected and shaped the T’ang 
dynasty at its peak of grandeur, as well as a general introduction to the social, 
economic, and military problems of the time. 

The author, Professor of Chinese in Cambridge University, has already de- 
voted attention to the problems of the period in earlier writings. He now con- 
siders the early and middle years of the reign of Hsiian-tsung, prior to 752, and 
sets the scene for a promised sequel dealing with An Lu-shan’s rebellion itself. 
That catastrophe, the author is increasingly convinced, ‘was a great turning- 
point in Chinese history. . . . [It] brought to fruition, or accelerated, or changed 
the direction of previously existing trends, and fatefully altered the balance of 
forces” (p. v). For the amplification of this thesis we must await the volume to 
come. It can scarcely surpass in interest the volume now presented. We have 
here a factual and concise discussion of the involved and continuous power 
struggles of that age, which portended the political course of future centuries. 
We see the “struggle between the court or ‘within’, centered about the emperor, 
and the bureaucracy or ‘without’”’; the “conflict between the older aristocracy 

. . centered on Kuan-chung, and the new literary gentry, mostly from the east 
and south, who sought promotion through the examination system’”’ (p. 42). 
“There is also a possibility that there was a special relation between the literati 
of the south and the merchants of the same region” (p. 41). Growing cities and 
changing economic conditions affected the political balance by their demand for 
greater administrative efficiency. The administrative problems were successfully 
solved, and much of the prosperity and cultural brilliance of Hsiian-tsung’s reign 
was “undoubtedly based on the political and economic reforms carried out for 
the emperor by Li Lin-fu and his predecessors and assistants. But the foundation 
was too fragile, too much depended on individual men, too many stabilizing in- 
fluences in the constitution had been sacrificed in the desire for efficiency. With 
a tragic fatality, as it seems to us now, the gigantic effort to turn the vast Chinese 
empire into a centralized state degenerated into the satisfaction of personal 
ambitions and desires of grandeur. At the same time it had induced increasingly 
powerful centrifugal tendencies . . .” (p. 103). Foreign relations became a pawn 
in the hands of military leaders using military glory to win central power. (We 
find here much light also on the military organization of this period.) In the in- 
creasing difficulty of checking the dangerous independence of Chinese border 
commanders, with their political aspirations, “‘Li openly advocated a policy of 
appointing barbarians as Military Governors,” paving the way for the later 
disaster (p. 95). The author finds no evidence that a frequently postulated class 
struggle, brought about by hunger and desperation, played any significant role 
in the ensuing events (p. 24). The personality of An Lu-shan, obscured by the 
prejudices of official chroniclers, emerges through the author’s painstaking re- 
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search in a new guise. Not quite the scheming parvenu he has been painted, he 
seems in fact to have been a scion of prominent Sogdian and (maternally) Turk- 
ish families, not too different in background from other foreign leaders then in 
Chinese service. His rise had a significance quite different from that previously 
ascribed to it. 

These somewhat random excerpts give but a meager sampling of the new inter- 
pretations presented. Abstracted from their context and shorn of qualifications 
and explanations, they do inadequate justice to the author’s careful and balanced 
presentation. As he notes, “some of the conclusions must be provisional in char- 
acter’ (p. 24). Many interpretations depart from tenets currently favored. At 
the same time, the author could not well document in detail many provocative 
observations on matters marginal to the main theme. For example, he no doubt 
has more reasons than those stated for the suspicion that Chiang-nan was a 
center for the growth of large tenant-tilled estates at this time, and that much of 
the new blood in the bureaucracy was provided by families enriched through land- 
grabbing: both points of some importance (p. 29). Both by fact and by sugges- 
tion, the book will thus stimulate historians to renewed debate not only on the 
rebellion but on many other problems of T’ang society heretofore unduly neg- 
lected. 

The appendices include translations of significant documents bearing on the 
problems of migrant populations and tax transport, a study of the key sources on 
An Lu-shan’s origins, a discussion of the southward shift of population in the 
early T’ang (diverging in some respects from Bielenstein’s conclusions), and an 
analysis of the social backgrounds of leading officials during the first half of the 
eighth century. The last-mentioned item is more significant than its relegation 
to an appendix might suggest, and supplements valuably the data previously 
published by Wittfogel and by Eberhard on the background of Six Dynasties, 
T’ang, and Five Dynasties officials. It supports strongly the author’s conclusions 
concerning the respective roles of the old aristocratic families and the new class 
of examination graduates in the political contest of the time. 

An ample bibliography makes evident the author’s comprehensive use of the 
literature on the period in both oriental and western languages. Since most of the 
early Chinese sources have been discussed earlier in des Rotours’ bibliographies, 
the special value of the present list is in its well-balanced representation of 
modern critical studies, down to about 1952. Had it been possible, the author 
might have added a few more recent publications, such as William Hung’s 
volumes on Tu Fu, some of the translations of T’ang biographies published by the 
University of California, and E. O. Reischauer’s volumes on the ninth-century 
Japanese traveller Ennin. On the later development of compulsory duties (p. 
109), the article of Nieh Ch’ung-ch’i in Yen-ching hsiieh-pao, 32 (1947) 195- 
270, might also have been cited. To the Table of Errata (p. viii) might be 
added the correction (in Errata and Index) that Ch’i-tse Hsien appears on p. 197, 
not p. 194. In the sketch map on p. 184 the figure 9, locating the T’ai granary, 
has been inadvertently omitted. The Index, which includes Chinese characters, 
and a glossary of translations of official terms, showing the original Chinese forms, 
add to the convenience of the volume. 
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It is clear that this work will be indispensable for historians concerned with 
Chinese history before the modern period. 


E. A. Kracke, Jr. 
University of Chicago 


The Phonemes of Ancient Chinese. By Samuret E. Martin. Supplement to 
the Journal of the American Oriental Society, No. 16, April-June 1953. 
Baltimore. 46. 

Bernhard Karlgren’s Etudes sur la phonologie chinoise (3 vols, 1915-19) is a 
landmark in sinological linguistics. To students of the history of the Chinese 
language as well as to students of modern dialects it is a sine qua non. As to 
Karlgren’s use of the word “phonology,” it should be noted that the term must 
be taken in its “pre-Troubetzkoyan”’ sense (the word as used by Troubetzkoy 
is now largely superseded, in America by “phonemics,” in Britain by ‘‘phone- 
matics’). Accordingly Karlgren is primarily concerned with a detailed descrip- 
tion of Ancient Chinese phonetics, based on the sophisticated fan-ch’ieh spellings 
of the Chinese philologians in the sixth century A.D. He does not undertake to 
give a synchronic picture of the phonemic structure of the language. Karlgren’s 
“luxury notations” of Ancient forms, given in Lundell’s Swedish phonetic 
alphabet, may look quite bewildering in its complexity to the student (an excel- 
lent Chinese revised translation, made by Chao Yuan-jen, Lo Ch’ang-p’ei, and 
Li Fang-kuei [Commercial Press, Shanghai, 1941] gives the reconstructions in 
the IPA alphabet). 

Despite Karlgren’s emphatic and somewhat rash statement to the contrary 
(BMFEA[1954], 366-367) a phonemic reinterpretation of Karlgren’s results 
has been highly desirable. Chao’s pioneer article distinctions within Ancient 
Chinese (HJ AS, 5 (Jan. 1941], 203-233) tackled some problems in this connec- 
tion (the phonemic status of ‘“‘medial” 7 and u, and the question of Karlgren’s 
‘“‘yvodized”’ initials), and now Samuel Martin follows up trying to give a com- 
plete survey of ancient phonemics. As against Karlgren’s 47 initials (and Chao’s 
35) Martin has been able to reduce the number to 17 initial phonemes (arranged 
so as to form altogether 35 initials), and a similarly drastic reduction of the 
number of finals has been effected by a thorough phonemization of Karlgren’s 
vowels. An important point in Martin’s analysis is his reinterpretation of Karl- 
gren’s voiced consonants. Setting up two velar or glottal fricative phonemes /h/ 
(unvoiced) and /h/ (voiced) (Karlgren’s x and y respectively), and considering 
the voicing of a preceding stop a conditioned feature, so that [b, d, g] are allo- 
phones of /p, t, k/, and further relating the aspiration to the voiced fricative, 
Martin eliminates the voiced stops as separate phonemes: /p, t, k/ + /h/. 
Similarly, Karlgren’s fiz, z, and 4 are phonemically /nh(i), sh, and sjh/ re- 
spectively. The voiced sibilants of the palatal and the retroflex series are analyzed 
in the same way. Ingenious as this analysis is, it may have been inspired by the 
new dialect material brought forward by Chao (Wu) and Kennedy (Tangsic). 

Karlgren’s fifteen-vowel system is convincingly reduced to a handsome in- 
ventory of six phonemes: /*, i.e. high vowel, a, a, e, a, e/, all having well-defined 
allophones (pp. 35-36). 
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Martin’s treatise is a work to be welcomed. It should be studied by all sino- 
logues interested in structural linguistics. Future students of Karlgren’s monu- 
mental work will be fortunate to have at their hands this guide, so that at an 
early stage they may be able to differentiate between distinctive and non- 
distinctive features in ancient Chinese phonology. Those who have had to do 
without such a guide when digging in Karlgren’s gold mine before coming of 
age sinologically, may testify that it was hard driving. 

Henry HENNE 
University of Oslo 


Cantonese Sentence Series. By K. P. K. Warraker. London: Probsthain, 
1954. xii, 150. 

In 1953 Mr. Whitaker published his 1200 Chinese Basic Characters for Students 
of Cantonese, which was reviewed by me in FEQ, 14 (Nov. 1954), 93-96. Just as 
this previous publication was an adaptation of Professor Walter Simon’s 1200 
Chinese Basic Characters (1944), so the book now under review was adapted 
from Walter Simon’s and C. H. Lu’s Chinese Sentence Series. A third book in 
this series, Whitaker’s Structure Drill in Cantonese (1954) (reviewed by Pro- 
fessor George Kennedy in FEQ, 14 [Aug. 1955]), was similarly based on Walter 
Simon’s and T. C. Chao’s Structure Drill in Chinese (1945). The original editions 
rank among the very best introductions to spoken Mandarin. 

The system of transcription used in Whitaker’s books is the one devised by 
K. M. A. Barnett. In my review mentioned above a detailed analysis of this 
transcription was given, to which the reader is referred. It was pointed out 
there that the transcription is non-phonemic and rather cumbersome in several 
respects. Below is given an example of a sentence as written according to 
Barnett’s system and the two other most important systems already in use, 
that by Y. R. Chao (Cantonese Primer |Harvard University Press, 1947]), and 
that by Meyer and Wempe (The Student’s Cantonese-English Dictionary [Hong 
Kong, 1935; reprinted in the U. S., 1947]). 

Translation: “‘I am writing an essay using my fountain pen.” 

Barnett: Ngror jrung zrilroymrakseoebhat xaesy seargarn jhatphinn mrann(v). 

Chao: Ngox yoq dzihloaimakshoepat xaeshuh sex-kanx iat-phin man(*). 

Meyer-Wempe: Ngdh ying tsz-loi-m4k-shuf-pat haf-shué sé-k4n yat-p’in man(*). 

A suggested phonemic transcription would -be: /no* yui’ ci’loy'mak’séy*pat! 
hay’sii® se*kan*? yat‘phin' man*® /. 

For the 1200 Chinese Basic Characters for Students of Cantonese a character 
text written in Mandarin was given along with the Cantonese pronunciation of 
the characters. The language of the present volume is colloquial and idiomatic 
Cantonese, perhaps in a way even slightly more idiomatic than that of the 
Mandarin edition, whose language was balancing on the borderline between the 
synthetic General Standard Language (puutonghuah) and colloquial Peking. In 
Cantonese no similar problem exists, since in Kwangtung there is no generally 
accepted idiom different from the colloquial of Hong Kong and (most of) Canton. 

If the transcription chosen will not prove to be too much of an obstacle, the 
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book under review must be welcomed as a very useful and accurate tool for 
the study of Cantonese. 

?, Séren C. EGerop 
University of California, Berkeley 


The United States and China, 1906-1913: A Study of Finance and Diplo- 
macy. By CuHarLes Vevier. New Brunswick: Rutgers University Press, 
1955. ix, 229. Bibliography, Index. 

Mr. Vevier, Assistant Professor at the University of Rochester, has written a 
work which might have been entitled Dollar Diplomacy. The author states that 
his objective was “to examine a diplomatic formula in action and the difficulties 
that beset it in execution.’’ This formula was basically “‘the techniques of co- 
operation between Washington and Wall Street.’”’ The resultant book is a 
“critical account” of what Mr. Vevier terms ‘‘a shopkeeper diplomacy.” The 
principal personality in the work is Willard Straight; but, as the author says, 
this is not another biography of Straight. Certainly in comparison with Herbert 
Croly’s biography of the young planner of empire it is a ‘“‘re-evaluation.” 

The book is primarily an exposition of the plans and policies of the United 
States Government and ‘Wall Street” regarding China, especially Manchuria, 
from 1906 to 1913, with emphasis on the Taft administration. To a lesser extent 
it also deals with the relations of the other major powers and their bankers con- 
cerning China. The monograph is built around projects of economic imperialism: 
American attempts to purchase the Manchurian railroads, the proposed Chin- 
chow-Aigun Railway, Knox’s plan to neutralize the Manchurian railroads, and 
the scramble to participate in major loans to China. 

These major events are familiar, but Mr. Vevier presents some reinterpreta- 
tions and furnishes more details regarding economic policies than do the broader 
works which cover the period. He has also used new material which previously 
has not been readily available. This is particularly true of data on the activities of 
the agents of American business, as well as information related to policy planning 
and implementation. 

Although the book is usually well documented, I can not always concur in the 
points of emphasis, the interpretations of data, or the conclusions. It is my belief 
that at times the author’s statements are more dogmatic than the facts would 
justify. 

Unlike most previous writers in this field, Mr. Vevier has made extensive use 
of the unpublished archival records of the Department of State. These rich records 
and the collected papers of Willard Straight form his principal sources. Less wide- 
scale use has also been made of the available papers, autobiographies and memoirs 
of the other important personalities involved. Only scattered references are made 
to secondary works and most of these are in English. This is a monograph based 
on primary sources. The author deserves real credit for his research, but there 
might have been benefits derived from exploiting more fully works that portray 
China’s conditions and policies during these years. This could also have pre- 
vented some minor errors of fact and form. The author has made a contribution 
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to our knowledge of certain aspects of an important period and has added another 
detailed link to the growing coverage of Sino-American relations. 


Rautpo L. Powe. 
Washington, D. C. 


Ennin’s Diary: The Record of a Pilgrimage to China in Search of the 
Law. Tr. from the Chinese by Epwin O. RetscHaver. New York: Ronald 
Press, 1955. xvi, 454. $7.50. 

Ennin’s Travels in T’ang China. By Epwin O. Reiscuaver. New York: 
Ronald Press, 1955. ix, 341. $5.00. 

In the development of Japan’s eclectic culture, the traveller abroad has peren- 
nially played an important role. From the time of Shétoku Taishi down to the 
present day, individuals have been sent from Japan to foreign lands to observe, 
record, and to report on ideas, institutions and techniques which might enrich 
the civilization of the home country. Ennin, canonized as Jikaku Daishi, was 
one of the most remarkable of Japanese travellers. On his return he introduced 
significant religious innovations and contributed to the consolidation and de- 
velopment of Tendai Buddhism—the dominant intellectual and religious tradi- 
tion of Fujiwara Japan. 

The personal record of Ennin the traveller—the diary of his journeys through 
T’ang China between 838 and 847—has been translated in its entirety by Pro- 
fessor Reischauer. The companion volume, based on the diary and other sources, 
is a topical account of mid-ninth-century China as Ennin saw it. The two vol- 
umes are perhaps the most important contribution made by an American to the 
study of medieval China. The Diary is of interest primarily to the specialist, 
while Ennin’s Travels will, I suspect, have wide appeal to scholars, to students, 
and to all those who find pleasure in vicarious travel through the great civilized 
empires of the past. 

Ennin’s Travels, which I shall first discuss, is a remarkably vivid account 
compounded of the careful observations of an assiduous traveller and the percep- 
tion of a modern scholar who, from a distant vantage point in space and time, 
adds dimensions of meaning to the circumstantial jottings ‘of a traveller’s diary. 
This volume brings the past to life in terms that the present can understand. 
The very chapter headings stimulate interest and suggest the almost limitless 
world of inquiry which T’ang China presents to the scholar. 

“The Koreans in China” is a heading which may call to one’s mind the ferocity 
of Korean resistance to the Sui and T’ang invasions or perhaps the victories and 
defeats of the great Korean servant of the T’ang, Kao Hsien-chih. But 
Reischauer’s chapter gives a more intimate view. Here are Korean charcoal 
merchants, Korean emigrés, Korean monks and navigators—real people with 
deep feelings for their homeland but with strong economic or political reasons for 
living and working in the suzerain empire of T’ang. 

Scholars are wont to speak of China as a bureaucracy without always making 
clear to themselves or their audience what this meant in human terms, in day-to- 
day living. Reischauer, moving from bureau to bureau with the patient and per- 
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sistent Japanese traveller makes one sense the force and the working of the vast 
bureaucratic machine as it affected individuals and communities throughout the 
empire. No one went anywhere without papers; locally valid papers were useless 
beyond the next administrative frontier; any serious questions had to be referred 
to the appropriate board in Ch’ang-an, and decisions and implementing orders 
arrived with remarkable speed. Policing and surveillance were unremitting, and 
the most remote and forsaken area provided no more cover for eluding imperial 
authority than did the markets of Yangchow. And if, in a lecture, one starts to 
make the usual remark that the T’ang system never recovered from the An 
Lu-shan rebellion, let him read the pages of these volumes and hedge his state- 
ment with appropriate qualifications. Here—in a period of “long slow disinte- 
gration’’—the officials return the presents intended to corrupt them, the low- 
liest county official is acutely aware of the chain of command that leads to 
Ch’ang-an and that quickly brings him orders or reprimands. This is the same 
sort of corrective to cliché pictures—Chinese and Western—of ‘dynastic de- 
cline” that The Journals of Matthew Ricci provided for the late Ming period. 

As the Japanese traveller moves from Yangchow to Shantung to Wu-t’ai- 
shan to the metropolis of Ch’ang-an, to the Huai valley and back to Shantung, 
he is in daily contact with the people of China. These are not the taxable cor- 
véeable units which appear in the dynastic histories nor the romanticized ab- 
stractions which appear in political theory as ‘‘the people.”’ These are believable 
human beings of their time and milieu. Some are pious and kind but short of 
grain and condiments; others are rude, inhospitable or greedy; still others com- 
bine Buddhist piety with prudence and are always prepared to serve a good meal 
to a wandering monk. 

Ennin, besides noting prices and exchange rates, observing the customs, the 
state of the roads, the working of the canal system, was a witness to one great 
historic event. This was the great persecution of Buddhism which culminated in 
the year 845. He watched the ruthless yet orderly imperial looting of the mon- 
asteries and temples; he saw with his own eyes the humiliation of proud clerics; 
he himself was confined to his temple, finally unfrocked and expelled from 
Ch’ang-an. (He had been vainly petitioning for an “‘exit permit” for four years.) 
Ennin’s record does not reproduce the high-sounding edicts and the formalized 
memorials of the dynastic histories. He picked up and recorded the gossip about 
Wu-tsung—author of the persecution—and the talk and speculation going on in 
the streets and monasteries. Professor Reischauer sets Ennin’s observations in 
a broad historical framework, and the chapter on the persecution is by far the 
best account which has appeared in a Western language. The translation of the 
edict of 845 (pp. 225-227) is generally good, though some of its shortcomings 
would have been avoided through a more thorough exploitation of sinological 
scholarship on this text which begins as far back as Louis Bazin’s article in the 
Journal Asiatique for 1865.! For example, hsiang-chiao is not to be rendered 





1 Account might have been taken, for example, of de Groot’s two studies of the edict 
and the persecution, one in Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft (1904), 157-168, the other in his 
Sectarianism and Religious Persecution in China (1903), 64-67. Von Zach’s corrections to 
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“‘idolatrous religion” but rather, in the technical sense, as the pseudo-religion— 
often translated as ‘‘counterfeit doctrine’—the religion of a kalpa of decay.” 
The following passage from Reischauer’s translation of the edict fails to convey 
the sense and force of the original, particularly the Taoist overtones: 


Thenceforth, purity will guide the people, who will esteem Our effortless rule. Simplicity 
will be Our policy, which will achieve the merits of a common culture. We shall have the 
people of the four quarters all submit to the Imperial sway. 


Rather, the same passage might be rendered: 


If We, from now on, with pure serenity instruct the people and cherish the principle of non- 
action; if We simply and easily regulate government and accomplish the unification of 
custom, it will cause the common people of the whole country to take refuge in Our august 
culture. 


However one may disagree on points of translation, it is indisputable that 
Ennin’s testimony, and Reischauer’s interpretation of it, add notably to our 
understanding of this sweeping measure, particularly of its effects at the local 
and personal level. The next step in research might well be a study of the persecu- 
tion through Buddhist records and local histories, both of which contain de- 
tailed information on the impact of the measure throughout the empire. 

Ennin’s Travels is an achievement in creative historical scholarship, for in it 
a gifted modern scholar ably augments and interprets the record of a conscien- 
tious if pedestrian traveller to bring to life the people, the sights and sounds, the 
culture of a great age of China’s past. 

The translation of the diary—on which the other volume is largely based— 
presented almost insuperable problems. The text was written in Chinese by a 
foreigner; it contains admixtures of ninth-century colloquial Chinese plus tech- 
nical terms of navigation, Buddhist theology and Realkultur—many of whose 
referents have been long forgotten. The oldest surviving text, copied in 1291 
by an aged monk in a shaky hand contains many uncertain characters, duplicated 
or m':placed passages and the like. Even with the aid of modern Japanese scholar- 
ship, the difficulties were formidable. Professor Reischauer dealt ably with a 
host of problems which would have discouraged a lesser scholar. Yet, with all 





de Groot’s translation are helpful, though not free of mistakes. Lericographische Beitrdge 
(Peking, 1904), 2:42-44. A much improved annotated translation appears in Chavannes 
and Pelliot, Un traité Manichéen retrouvé en Chine (Paris, 1913), 2:296f. A later translation 
—making little if any use of the earlier ones—is that of Ying Ch’ien-li in the Bulletin of 
the Catholic University of Peking, 6 (1929), 120-123. Portions of this, with corrections, ap- 
pear in L. C. Goodrich, A Short History of the Chinese People (New York, 1943), 125-127. 
The discussion, partial translation, and notes of Otto Franke are useful. Cf. Geschichte des 
Chinesischen Reiches (Berlin, 1936), 2:494-499 and (Berlin, 1937), 3:415-417. 

2 Cf., for example, Lévi and Chavannes, JA, (1916), 193-194, Pelliot, TP, 24 (1927), 
92-94 and 7'P, 26 (1929), 51-52. In this last note Pelliot reiterates the equivalence of hsiang- 
chiao and Skt. pratiripaka-dharma, ‘‘Loi contrefaite,’”’ though he concedes that a different 
but related meaning, namely “‘image religion’’—the religion which grew up when images 
replaced living masters—appeared in China at least as early as the Sung. In no case, how- 
ever, could the term be rendered pejoratively as “‘idolatrous religion.” 
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honor to a notable achievement, I must confess to some disappointment in the 
translation of the diary « 1d in its annotation. 

First of all, though Ennin wrote Chinese in a bald and utilitarian style, the 
painful literalness of the translation makes his writing seem more awkward than 
it was; occasionally this literalness—this apparent effort to give some verbal 
equivalent for every character—seems to me to distort or obscure the sense of 
an entire passage.’ The following passage has been chosen at random to illustrate 
the awkwardness and ambiguity which characterizes much of the translation. 
The passage appears on p. 2b of the text printed in Volume 113 of the Dainihon 
bukkyé zenshd and on p. 11 of Reischauer’s translation. His translation runs: 


They looked for people and had difficulty finding any, but by chance they met with some 
reed-sellers and straightway questioned them about the region. They replied that this was 
the mouth of the Great River in Huai-nan-chen in Hai-ling-hsien in Yang-chou in China. 
They then told two of the merchants to board their boat and headed for Huai-nan-chen. 
They had gone halfway, following a waterway, [when it developed that] the two men did 


not know [the whereabouts of] the garrison offices, so they again returned to the mouth 
of the river. 


The brackets are, in my view, unnecessary, for they do not supply anything that 
was not clearly implied in the total communication. The context should have 
warned the translator that the phrase ‘“‘again returned” could not be correct 
since this was the Japanese party’s first return trip to the mouth of the river. 
The use of “they” throughout to refer to two groups—the Japanese and the 
reed merchants—leads to ambiguity. If one simply adopts “‘we’’ as a collective 
pronoun for the Japanese party and takes account of the context as well as the 
text, a translation might read: 


We looked for people and had difficulty finding anyone. By chance we encountered some 
reed merchants and questioned them as to our location. They replied that this was. ... We 
then asked two of the merchants to board our ship and guide us to Huai-nan-chen. When 
we had gone halfway along a watercourse, it developed that the two men did not know 


where the garrison headquarters was. So we changed course and returned to the mouth of 
the river. 


Reischauer’s translation is conscientiously done and will be of great value to 
the research scholar. I cannot help regretting that it was not rendered in a more 
felicitous and readable manner, so that the non-specialist could, with pleasure, 
have followed Ennin day by day through the countryside, temples and cities of 
T’ang China. 

Annotation of a difficult text raises a host of familiar problems which are not 


3 My point of view is close to that which Legge expressed in discussing the difficulty of 
translating the J-ching, though I would use different terminology. ‘‘How to surmount the 
difficulty occurred to me after I had found the clue to the interpretation;—in a fact which 
I had unconsciously acted on in all my translations of other classics, namely, that the 
written characters of the Chinese are not representations of words, but symbols of ideas, 
and that the combination of them in composition is not a representation of what the writer 
would say, but of what he thinks. It is vain therefore for a translator to attempt a literal 
version.”’ Yi King (SBE XVI) (Oxford, 1882), Preface, p. xv. 
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readily solved to everyone’s satisfaction. Reischauer’s notes could easily have 
become a discursive lexicon of T’ang terms, expressions, and material culture. 
He has chosen to keep annotation at a minimum, and his terse straightforward 
style is admirable. Yet in many cases the notes are so brief as to be cryptic, 
and in others too little account has been taken of the wealth of explication al- 
ready available in sinological works. Note 640, for example, states that the 
p’u-sa-chieh, Jap. bdsatsukai, is ‘‘a category of rules for monks.” Yet the very 
text to which this note refers suggests that these vows were taken by laymen, 
and Reischauer himself (Ennin’s Travels, p. 32) describes the administering of 
these vows to the Emperor of Japan, the Empress and ‘“‘many courtiers, includ- 
ing a group of 150 at one time.’’ What was needed in this note was a three-line 
description of what these vows were and what the taking of them involved. 

In discussing Reischauer’s translation of the edict of 845, I have indicated the 
way in which sinology could have contributed a clarification, a shade of meaning 
that was overlooked. This is true throughout the annotation of the diary. For 
example, in Note 139, Kumarajiva is described as the “author of the Yuimakyd,” 
when he was in fact the fourth person to translate that work into Chinese. Cf., 
inter alia, P. C. Bagchi, Le Canon Bouddhique en Chine, 188. In Note 611 the 
reader is given an explanation of the term chu-wei, chowry, yak-tail sceptre, 
which is straight from the fancy of some unidentified Chinese lexicographer, 
while the work of Laufer (Sino-Jranica, 565) and other writers on this universal 
Eurasiatic symbol of rank is ignored. 

In Note 284 tao-ch’ang, Jap. d6jé is rendered ‘‘place of ritual” and the note goes 
on to say that the term “is occasionally used for the ritual itself.’’ Tao-ch’ang 
has two principal meanings, and “place of ritual” is not a particularly good 
rendering of either of these; it certainly cannot be used for both. In many con- 
texts tao-ch’ang is almost synonymous with ssu, “‘temple,” or with ssu-t’ang, 
“hall within a temple.”’ When one recalls that in 613 Sui Yang-ti ordered all the 
temples (ssu) of the empire renamed tao-ch’ang and that the changes thus de- 
creed lingered long after their author’s disappearance, one becomes sensitive to 
the possibility that the term may be part of the name of a temple. In the case to 
which Note 284 refers I would suggest that Fa-hua tao-ch’ang is not properly 
rendered ‘‘Lotus Place of Ritual” but “Lotus Temple.’”’ Another meaning of 
tao-ch’ang is sanctum, a religious place, whether permanently or temporarily 
sanctified. The element ‘‘tao”’ in the term carries a strong residue of its original 
meaning in Chinese Buddhism which was ‘“‘dharma.’’ I believe that in the in- 
stance on page 303 where Reischauer suggests that it means the ritual itself, it 
should be construed as having the second meaning thus stated. I would then 
translate “‘K’ai kuan-ting tao-ch’ang,” not as “held a Baptism Ritual’ but that 
the temple ‘‘opened a sanctum for baptismal rites.”” On page 216 Pan-chou 
tao-ch’ang, translated as ‘“‘a place for practicing hanju’’ should, as the succeeding 
sentence clearly suggests, be rendered Pan-chou Hall. 

This last example brings me to a practice followed throughout the book of 
transcribing all Chinese Buddhist terms into romanized Japanese; against this 
practice I should like to register a mild protest. Reischauer, in the Preface to the 
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Diary (p. xvi), says that he does so “because it is only the Japanese religious and 
scholarly tradition which has kept alive the type of Buddhism which Ennin 
knew.” This argument seems to me unsound because, through the diary, we are 
entering Ennin’s world—a world in which China was the center of the Buddhism 
of eastern Asia; what he looked for, saw and recorded is the touchstone. What 
has happened to the religious doctrines Ennin studied in China is irrelevant. 
The jarring anachronisms which follow from this a-historical practice are il- 
lustrated on pp. 219-221 of the Diary where Ennin is carefully recording the 
liturgy of a Chinese Buddhist service. It is absurd to have the passage read 
“... and the full monks (sic) chanted together ‘Maka-hannya-haramitsu.’ ” 

I should perhaps make it clear that I find myself in disagreement with Pro- 
fessor Reischauer only on matters of technique, and occasionally, of interpreta- 
tion. His two volumes represent an achievement of the highest order; they add 
notably to the great and deserved reputation which the author enjoys among 
Far Eastern scholars. 


ARTHUR F. WRIGHT 
Stanford University . 


The Lesson of Japanese Architecture. By Jind Harapa. Boston: Branford, 
1954. 192. 6 Text-figures, 155 Plates. $6.50. 

This revised edition of Harada’s book is not very different from the original 
(1936). By far the greater part of the text, comprising an historical survey anda 
chapter of general observations, has been simply reprinted. There is a new two- 
page Preface, outlining the destruction of well-known monuments since 1936, 
and summarizing the most important recent addition to our knowledge of Japan’s 
architectural history, the unearthing of the site of the first Horyiji, which was 
destroyed by fire in 670 and thereafter abandoned. There are a number of new 
photographs, bringing the total to an unusually generous figure. All of this makes 
an attractive and useful book. Harada writes well; his information is clearly and 
accurately presented. His pictures give a wealth of visual impressions, particularly 
in the field of domestic architecture, where he has provided general views and 
details of a great number of picturesque or beautiful houses. 

For the introductory level toward which the book was aimed, it would be 
normally unreasonable to expect anything more. If this review continues on a 
note of disappointment it is chiefly because a still more recent publication with 
much the same format and purpose, Arthur Drexler’s The Architecture of Japan 
(New York, Museum of Modern Art, 1955), has revealed a quality of thinking 
and writing that lies completely beyond Harada’s. Of the two authors, Drexler 
undoubtedly has a much less comprehensive acquaintance with the field. He has 
been able to offset this inexperience by enthusiasm, by seeing things with a fresh 
and very alert eye, by asking himself questions continuously. His judgments have 
been reinforced by a thorough grounding in Western architectural theory. Harada 
is properly speaking neither a critic nor a historian of architecture (nor are 
enthusiasm and alertness among his assets). His book is a very competent report 
on the state, in the 1930’s, of Japanese understanding as a whole. Back of him 
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lies the work of professionals in the field like the late Dr. Amanuma, who de- 
voted their lives to the study of Japanese architectural history and had the 
fullest knowledge of its minutiae. Their writings, however, have for a Westerner 
the same sort of shallowness as Harada’s. They studied the appearance of his- 
toric buildings, chiefly from the outside, with the same sort of loving attention 
that under other circumstances they might have devoted to paintings or tea 
bowls; cataloguing variations and arranging their findings in chronological order, 
and so writing histories—much as the English a century earlier had studied the 
differences in the window tracery and the ornamental sculptures of their old 
churches, and so had written histories of the Gothic style. In the standard Jap- 
anese books on traditional architecture of the 1930’s very few questions were 
asked and answered, beyond the most obvious. The authors were not even much 
interested in anything so fundamental as the ground plan, with its ties to human 
use. Since they paid very little attention to structural problems, either, it did not 
occur to them to notice that the typical Japanese building was, in the modern 
sense, quite ‘“dishonest,’’ making a parade of pseudo-structural forms while it 
was in fact framed together, invisibly, in a quite different way. Even less did it 
occur to them to seek some explanation for this lack of functional frankness in 
the more general workings of the Japanese mind; in the deviousness, for example, 
shown in the governmental structure of the Kamakura period. The historians 
noticed, of course, the difference between the two opposed aesthetic ideals, 
bareness and gorgeous elaboration, and duly catalogued their examples. But 
they failed to speculate on the psychological sources for the opposition; and even 
failed to notice that the two ideals were carried to their fullest development in 
one single period, three or four generations of Momoyama and early Edo, when 
the most austere and tiny tea-house and the most dazzlingly rich palace or 
mortuary shrine might have been designed for the same patron. Finally, because 
they were still so completely aware, at the instinctive level, of the beauty of their 
architectural surroundings it did not occur to them to analyse the ingredients of 
that beauty, nor to explain in any systematic way what distinguishes a first- 
class Japanese house, say, from a mediocre one. 

The proper level of Harada’s book would be better indicated by a title be- 
ginning “An Introduction to. . . .” Its “lesson” is conveyed only in the vaguest 
and most fragmentary way; and though the foreword expresses the hope of of- 
fering ideas and hints ‘‘which may prove useful in the solution of the vital prob- 
lem of improving living conditions,” the text fails to come to grips even with the 
basic question of how satisfactorily the Japanese house has met the requirements 
of Japanese living, in the past. As to the feasibility of employing the lesson in 
the buildings of our modern world, he has nothing to say. He is completely silent, 
for example (where Drexler is highly informative), about the attempts made by 
the Japanese themselves since the 1930’s to modify their traditional style so as to 
meet new demands, and utilize new possibilities. 

It may be added that Harada shows very few architectural drawings (none of 
any type more formal than the house); and that his other illustrations, though 
profuse, are arranged in no discernible order, are somewhat repetitious, and on 
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the whole are not of the highest quality; (the majority of Drexler’s are superior, 
and a few are superb). There is a glossary, not quite complete, but no index. 


ALEXANDER SOPER 
Bryn Mawr College 


The Floating World: The Story of Japanese Prints. By James A. MICHENER. 
New York: Random House, 1954. 403. Illustrations. $8.75. 

James A. Michener is well known as a novelist, a reporter and an enthusiast 
for all things Japanese. He has now written a most stimulating history of the 
Japanese print. There has been no general work on this subject since ““Chats on 
Japanese Prints” by Arthur D. Ficke, published in 1915 and long out of print. 

The opening chapters of the book, ‘In the Village of Otsu,” ‘““The Land and the 
People,” “The Sovereign Line,” and “The City and the Stage,”’ give the reader 
at once the feeling of Japan at the time when these prints were first created and 
the reasons for their popularity with the people. The book is written with intense 
feeling, giving the social background of this fascinating land in a way which never 
has been done before. One is immediately transplanted to Japan in the closing 
years of the seventeenth century under the dictatorship and strict regulation of 
the Tokugawa shogunate (1603-1867) and into the world of the Japanese print 
artist. Mr. Michener creates the background before introducing the first great 
artist, Moronobu, whose genius fostered the school of Japanese prints now known 
as ukiyoe, ‘pictures of the floating world,” which gives its name to the title of 
the book. In succeeding chapters the major artists of this school are discussed 
together with the contributions each made toward its development in the crea- 
tion of his own work: what influenced these men, how they worked, and par- 
ticularly the effect upon their work of restrictions placed upon them by the 
government. The relationship between the artist, publisher, engraver and printer 
is thoroughly gone into to make the reader realize how important the role each 
played in producing an art of nearly matchless beauty. 

It was a lusty and robust age in which these artists worked and their subject 
matter depicts it in scenes from the gay quarter, portraits of popular actors on the 
stage or in private life, ancient heroes, famous beauties, views of the bustling and 
gay life of the capital that picture one of the themes of the book—‘“‘to provide 
an account of the life and death of an art.” Another theme is to acquaint the 
American public with the fact that our museums house the world’s finest collec- 
tion of Japanese prints. Prints have always been popular in this country and in 
Europe where they had a terrific impact on the French artist of the late nineteenth 
century. All this is told by Mr. Michener in a most interesting way in the chap- 
ter entitled, ““The Dispersal.’’ The following chapter describes the revival of 
prints today and as he says: ‘‘Art must move in cycles. The old must come back. 
The new must become old and die. There must be continuous interchange. That is 
why it is sometimes so instructive to follow the life and death of some one par- 
ticular art.” 

Mr. Michener did a great deal of research in Japan and in this country for this 
book and for the first time an exciting account has been given to the public, but 
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nevertheless some of his “facts” are little more than informed guesses for not 
much is known about many of these artists. However, his stories about them are 
intriguing and amusing when woven by a man with so facile a pen. The book is 
profusely illustrated and it is unfortunate that the color plates are so poor as to 
give no feeling of the originals which are among the treasures of our museums. 
There is an excellent Bibliography. The Floating World cannot fail to appeal to 
the general reader as well as to those who have an interest in Japanese prints for 
it is an excellent book. 


MARGARET GENTLES 
Art Institute of Chicago 


Toward International Understanding. By Yasaka Taxkaai. Tokyo: Ken- 
kyusha, 1954. viii, 180. Index. 

Never has the need for international understanding been so poignantly felt 
by the world as at present. Two disastrous world wars have already been fought 
in the first half of the twentieth century. The fearful specter of World War III 
now hangs ominously over us. Some sort of modus vivendi to enable all the nations, 
large and small alike, to live together must be found if major disaster, if not the 
destruction of civilization itself, is to be averted. Nothing short of relentless, 
indefatigable efforts involving prodigious amount of time and energy will help 
to build the foundations of international understanding on which the structure 
of durable peace may be firmly erected. 

Toward International Understanding is a partial record of nearly forty years 
of ceaseless efforts devoted to the cause of American-Japanese friendship by Dr. 
Yasaka Takagi who in 1919, immediately following World War I, was appointed 
as the first holder of the Hepburn Professorship of American Government and 
History in the Imperial University of Tokyo. 

This compact volume which contains valuable materials published here for the 
first time, is divided into three parts. The first part entitled “In Retrospect— 
Pleas for International Understanding and Peaceful Adjustment in the Years of 
Tension and War, 1932-1943” comprises the addresses and writings of the author 
who has dedicated his life to the improvement of relations between Japan and 
the United States. Included are his two letters to U. 8S. Ambassador Joseph C. 
Grew in Tokyo, written during the critical period of Japanese-American rela- 
tions in the fall of 1941 and made public for the first time. They now become 
valuable source materials for the pre-Pearl Harbor period. 

The second part, ‘“‘Problems of Democracy in Japan” is of especial value to the 
historian and student of politics since it contains Dr. Takagi’s views and com- 
ments on the Government’s Draft Constitution of March 1946 and his appraisal 
of Prince Konoye’s contribution to the efforts at constitutional revision in 1945. 

Part 3 contains among others “Studies of International Affairs in Japanese 
Universities” and “On the Development of American Studies in Japan” which 
reveal the present state and extent of interest in international affairs and the 
United States. Professor Takagi concludes his book with an appraisal of the in- 
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fluence and role of Dr. Inazo Nitobe in the development of international under- 
standing in Japan. 

The problem of international understanding between peopies of different 
cultures is a tremendously difficult one. Dr. Takagi, who as one of the protégés 
was strongly influenced during his formative years by the ideals of Dr. Nitobej; 
has been working continuously and selflessly for the last thirty-eight years—a 
worthy successor to Japan’s greatest internationalist of the twentieth century. 
Toward International Understanding will be read by many who will recall the 
tortuous course of American-Japanese relations of the last several decades and 
will derive inspiration from the activities of men like Dr. Takagi who continued 
to work for international understanding despite overwhelming odds. 


CHITOSHI YANAGA 
Yale University 


Shanghai Conspiracy: The Sorge Spy Ring. By Major General CHarLes 
A. Witiovcusy. Preface by General of the Army Douglas MacArthur. 
New York: Dutton, 1952. 320. 

Der Fall Sorge (The Sorge Case). By Hans-Orro Meissner. Miinchen: 
Wilhelm Andermann Verlag, 1955. 346. 

In 1941, prior to December 7, no question was of greater importance to the 
Red Army General Staff than the direction of Japan’s expected military ex- 
pansion: would Japan invade Siberia or would she push southward and thus 
permit the transfer of Siberian troops to the Western front? The man who pro- 
vided Russia with the crucial answer was Dr. Richard Sorge, chief of the Ger- 
man Information Service in Tokyo and a Soviet spy. 

General Willoughby, Chief of Intelligence of General MacArthur from 1941 
to 1951, has summarized in Shanghai Conspiracy the wealth of data concerning 
the Sorge spy ring, culled by Occupation investigators from captured Japanese 
records. The book is a compilation of important information; it is not an imagina- 
tive account of the activities of Sorge. The latter is due partly to the fact that 
General Willoughby appears less interested in the Sorge case as such, than in its 
use as an example of the Communist threat to the United States, and as a vehicle 
of admonition against “the saccharine vagaries of fellow travelers and prostituted 
liberals,” (Willoughby, 315) and partly to the fact that he is limited by whatever 
material his men found in the Japanese files. 

General Willoughby expresses astonishment that a Caucasian spy should have 
operated so successfully for a period of nine years in Japan, a country known for 
its preoccupation with security measures. He cites some of Sorge’s techniques 
from a statement of the latter to the Japanese police, but on the whole his con- 
centration on documentary evidence prevents him from advancing any possible 
explanation of Sorge’s success. 

To answer questions such as this and to reconstruct the Sorge case somewhat 
more lively, Dr. Hans-Otto Meissner has chosen a semi-fictional approach in his 
Der Fall Sorge. He touches on the above question, for example, by recounting 
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that Japanese guards were usually so overawed by the Imperial chrysanthemum, 
that any identification document bearing this seal would automatically open most 
barriers. ““‘What a remarkable land and what contradictory mentality,” he quotes 
the Secretary of the German legation as saying. “On one hand the whole land is 
covered with a fine net of secret agents and wide areas are closed to free traffic. 
On the other hand, however, such a paper, the imprint of which anybody can 
copy, suffices to pass through all barriers.”” And concludes himself: ‘“The identi- 
fication, which here too had opened him the barrier, was nothing but the usual 
diplomatic pass, which every diplomat possessed, thus also the members of the 
Soviet embassy.” (Meissner, 57) 

The semi-fictional medium permits Dr. Meissner to speculate also concerning 
the Japanese decision to attack the U.S.A. rather than the U.S.S.R. “What we 
need,” he quotes a Japanese admiral, ‘“‘are warm lands. In Siberia Japanese 
settlers cannot thrive. Therefore I hardly think that we shall go against the 
Soviets. It is true that we fear Communism, but we combat it not on foreign 
soil, but in our own country. Japan will never fight with weapons against an idea, 
but only for land. ... Furthermore we have already weakened our army, too 
many troops fight already in China . . . [but] the fleet is still unemployed, and is 
our greatest strength. It must conquer the warm lands that Japan needs. .. . 
Even the battles in China will then be decided for us.”’ (Meissner, 82-83) 

Dr. Meissner’s narrative deviates from the facts of the Sorge case, as recorded 
by General Willoughby, more than necessary. If Sorge’s own testimony can be 
trusted, he considered women “absolutely unfit for espionage work” and “‘never 
received satisfactory information from them.” (Willoughby, 64) Dr. Meissner, 
on the other hand, pictures him as having attained his most valuable information 
through the efforts of his Swedish mistress. Nor do Sorge’s accomplices die at the 
hands of this mistress as they try to desert Sorge, but are captured by the Jap- 
anese police. 

Changes such as this and the general unreliability of historical fiction might 
have made Der Fall Sorge unworthy of discussion here, were it not for the fact 
that Dr. Meissner was a member of the German embassy in Tokyo and personally 
acquainted with Sorge and other principals. His descriptions of German-Jap- 
anese relations in wartime Japan are particularly interesting. 

General Willoughby gives only a thumbnail sketch of Sorge’s arrogant per- 
sonality and concentrates instead on an adequate documentation of the latter’s 
Communist activities. Dr. Meissner, on the other hand, sketches Sorge in great 
detail, questioning his sincere devotion to Communism and motivating his 
espionage by megalomania. In a lengthy factual footnote Dr. Meissner compares 
Sorge with other spies, and concludes that “there do not exist for genuine and 
born conspirators any frontiers, either political or philosophical. Somehow all 
the great spies are related with each other. The passion which joins them is 
stronger than any antithesis between the powers, which they serve.” (Meissner, 
120) He suggests that the Japanese considered using Sorge (and possibly used 
him) for their own purposes. It is certainly extraordinary that Sorge, who was 
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arrested by the Japanese in October of 1941, was not hanged (as Japanese files 
assert) until more than three years later, although, perhaps, it is no more than 
“an interesting and perhaps surprising commentary on the quality of Japanese 
civil justice, that in the midst of a bitter war the most dangerous spies ever 
captured were given the benefit of every protection offered by Japanese law.” 
(Willoughby, 124) 


GEORGE ALEXANDER LENSEN 
Florida State University 


Colonial Development and Population in Taiwan. By GreorGE W. Barcuay. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1954. xviii, 274. Bibliography, 
Index. $5.00. 

A Report on Taiwan’s Population to the Joint Commission on Rural 
Reconstruction. By George W. Barctiay. Princeton: Office of Popula- 
tion Research, Princeton University, 1954. xii, 120. Appendix. $2.50. 

Each of these works, appearing under the editorial sponsorship of the Office 
of Population Research, includes a Preface by its director, Dr. Frank W. Note- 
stein. The first study is essentially an account of what happened to the popula- 
tion of Formosa under Japanese rule. The second monograph, a supplement to 
the first, depicts the present and the prospective demographic situation of this 
population. 

Upon the cession of Taiwan, then culturally an extension of China, to Japan 
‘in 1895. the Japanese introduced political order, careful administration, capital, 
and superior methods of production. In consequence the productivity of the 
island increased sufficiently to defray the expenses occasioned by the develop- 
mental program and to provide in addition net proceeds for export to Japan. 
Japanese colonial policies operated, however, together with indigenous tradition, 
“to restrict social change within a small segment of the population. Japanese 
comprised most of this segment. New activities were spread thinly among Taiwa- 
nese, and left the remainder engaged in the same pursuits as their ancestors for 
countless generations” (p. 70). The “ ‘industrialization of Taiwan’ was nothing 
but a corporate superstructure placed on an agrarian base” (p. 42), with the 
superstructure serving to divert to the Japanese a relatively large fraction of the 
output. 

In consequence, and despite the many contributions made by the Japanese to 
the productive power of the Taiwanese economy, the culture and the social 
structure of the native population underwent little change. Modernization was 
confined to the cities, and even there the Taiwanese were largely denied access 
to it. As a result, familial institutions remained undiminished in strength as did 
the complex and pervasive set of injunctions which made for preservation of the 
“continuity of family lines” and hence conduced to early marriage and high 
fertility. Fertility levels remained virtually unchanged between 1905 and 1940. 
Meanwhile, however, Japanese health measures, effectively administered though 
inexpensive and rudimentary, eliminated epidemics and greatly reduced mor- 
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tality. Whence the annual rate of population growth rose from 1.12 per cent in 
1905-1915 to above 2.42 per cent in 1930-1943, the Taiwanese population dou- 
bling in 1905-1943. 

The experience of Taiwan reveals what happens when mortality but not 
fertility is exposed to the impact of modernization and industrialization. One 
might point also to the case of Java or to that of other lands under certain kinds 
of colonial rule. Even when a people with high natality and mortality is exposed 
to modernization, fertility tends to fall very slowly, at least in the absence of 
effective governmental intervention, with the result that its number may in- 
crease three or more times before natality and mortality decline and come into 
balance at relatively low levels. 

At present, according to the JCRR report, the demographic situation of the 
Taiwanese is little better under their own rule than it was under that of the 
Japanese. Natural increase approximates 2.5 per cent per year, and nothing is 
being done to reduce natality even though mortality may still be declining. 
Official policy does not favor a decline in fertility, the government promoting 
“popular ignorance” of contraceptive devices and preventing the spread of 
family limitation. The family system remains as conducive to high fertility as 
ever. 

In the absence of positive action on the part of the government it is difficult 
to see how an eventual increase in mortality can be averted. Conditions of liveli- 
hood are very hard at present. And yet, by 1980 the labor force will be double 
what it was in 1950. 

What may be done to remove obstacles to the development of a small-family 
system? It is suggested that it would not be difficult to alter the official attitude 
toward family limitation. There is need, first, for a special program of education 
suited to develop ‘‘a new outlook toward personal and family relations.”” Second, 
since new wishes and aspirations are unlikely to be effective in the absence of con- 
crete opportunities to fulfill them, it is essential that such opportunities become 
available. Concerning their becoming available the report is not sanguine. 

One frequently reads, even in the shiny magazines (e.g., Fortune, [May 1952}, 
97), that the neo-Malthusian cry is one of despair. The two books under review 
underscore the importance of the neo-Malthusian remedy whilst not denying 
the importance of technological improvements. 


JosEPH J. SPENGLER 
Duke University 


Korean Morphophonemics. By Samvet E. Martin. William Dwight Whitney 

Linguistic Series. Baltimore: Linguistic Society of America, 1954. vi, 64. 
Martin’s monograph begins with a review of the notion of morphophonemics 

and a statement of the assumptions in accordance with which he proposes to 

broaden its definition. These assumptions are: 

(1) that the utterance is a readily ascertained unit; 

(2) that every utterance consists in its entirety of phonemes (strictly, of phoneme 
occurrences) ; 
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(3) that every utterance has a system of immediate constituency; and, 
(4) that every phoneme belongs to some constituent, though some phonemes 


belong to more than one constituent and some constituents (zero alternants) 
have no phonemes. 


There are, however, further assumptions of central importance for Martin’s 
treatment of Korean: 


The linguistic basis for a system of constituency, then, is not a semantic one; it is a 
kind of statistical statement of environmental occurrences. But techniques for arriving 
at this sort of statement are at present crude, and we usually rely to some extent on what 
we can find out about the meaning in order to refine our constituency analysis. For pur- 
poses of the present study, I consider the constituency analysis of each Korean utterance 
as known. I do not avoid speaking in terms of meaning when necessary, but I prefer to 
speak in terms of DIFFERENTIAL rather than DENOTATIVE meaning. All grammatical terms 
are used as mere tags, subject to unique definition with reference to the structure of Ko- 
rean, and any resemblance to the use of the same terms (noun, verb, aspect, tense, mood, 
etc.) in descriptions of other languages—while not accidental—is tolerated only in order 
to achieve a handy terminology, at the risk of possible misinterpretation. 


The key sentence in the above is: ‘For purposes of the present study, I con- 
sider the constituency analysis of each Korean utterance as known.” For the 
purpose of preparing the ground for a direct attack upon the data of morpho- 
phonemics without being bogged down in the no man’s land of tactics (morph- 
ology and syntax), a more ingenious expedient could hardly be devised. It is 
worth pointing out, however, that the assumption is really infinitely many as- 
sumptions, each selecting a particular analysis of a particular utterance at the 


expense of all other possible analyses of that utterance. It follows that Martin’s 
morphophonemics can be no better than his assumed immediate constituency 
analysis. 

It should not be inferred from the above that Martin has produced an inferior 
work. On the contrary, it is easily the best morphophonemic treatment of Korean 
and a worthy addition to the general literature on morphophonemics. It is only 
that linguists in general and Martin in particular are becoming increasingly 
explicit about their assumptions. The effect should surely be salutary in the long 
run. 

Within the limits of the foregoing strictures, Martin has contributed impor- 
tantly to our knowledge of Korea. Attempts to trace Korea’s ultimate cultural 
connections will probably have as a crucial component an accurate determina- 
tion of the linguistic relationships of Korean. It cannot be emphasized too 
strongly that settlement of such controversial questions as the Altaic hypothesis 
can be made possible only by the careful preparation of such descriptive works as 
Korean Morphophonemics. When the descriptive grammar of Korean is fairly 
complete, it can then be compared with similar studies for the other languages 
believed to be related to it. 

This task is more difficult in the case of Korean because of the influence, waxing 
and waning through many centuries, of the Chinese and Japanese languages on 


Korean. It is perhaps not surprising that satisfactory treatments of Korean are 
so few. 
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Martin, however, has demonstrated in this and previous works the qualities 
that are necessary: a thorough grasp of modern linguistics and sound training in 
the descriptive and historical linguistics of both Chinese and Japanese. 

It is to be hoped that Martin will continue his work which promises to give, 
in time, a good basis for a renewed consideration of the Altaic problem. 

D. L. O_mstTep 
University of California, Davis 


Comparative Study of Postpositions in Mongolian Dialects and the 
Written Language. By Freperick Hoipen Buck. Harvard-Yenching 
Institute Studies, XII. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1955. xvii, 
158. 

Postpositions in the Mongol dialects and languages must be studied more, 
both from the descriptive and historico-comparative points of view. Dr. Buck 
has gathered in his book almost all the available data published in English, 
French, German, and Russian languages in regard to this problem, and arranged 
them in a systematic order, with new opinions at several points. As there are 
few scientific books in English on Mongol, his book will be very interesting and 
useful to English-speaking readers. 

It consists of six chapters: I. Introduction; II. Parts of Speech; III. Nouns; 
IV. Pronouns; V. Postpositional Phrases; VI. Lexicon of Minimal Form Post- 
positions with Examples of Usage; with a good Bibliography in five pages. 

One of the crucial points is how to discriminate some postpositions from the 
declensional suffixes of nouns. Buck has the following to say (p. 33): “The de- 
clensional suffixes of nouns, although they fulfill functions similar to some 
postpositions, differ from them in that (1) they never have an existence inde- 
pendent of a noun or pronoun; (2) they are always subjected to vocalic harmony; 
and (3) they never have an initial accent.” 

On page 38, he writes: ‘The use of the oblique pronoun stems and the general 
use of the n of -n stem nouns with postpositions whose initial is a dental seems 
to indicate that these high frequency postpositions (deere, doro, dotoro, and 
teeSi) tend to be treated as case suffixes. Indeed, in Ordos deere often loses its 
basic vowel quality and tends to be assimilated to the vowel of the preceding 
word. Cf. t’andddar ‘‘chez vous.” nege dlddar ‘‘chez une famille.”’ 

In effect, declensional suffixes are bound forms which are suffixed only to the 
noun or pronoun stems, which themselves are bound forms, too. Thus, in ’ailda 
“at (or to) a family,” gdrtd “at a house,” ’wsanda ‘‘on the water,’’ and camada 
“at thee,” etc., not only the suffix -da (-dd, -ta, -td), but also the stems ’ail-, 
gar-, ’usaN-, cama-, etc., are bound forms. On the other hand, the postposition 
-dédrd ‘“‘on, upon, near, at someone’s (house)”’ differs from the ‘‘dative’’ suffix 
in that it never has, so far as I know, a shape (“allomorph’’) with an initial ¢- 
even when it is subjected to vocalic harmony: ’aildaara, gar (d)dddrd, ’usandaara, 
camadaara, etc. This shows that this postposition is less enclitic than the suffix 
-da (-dé, -ta, -td). 

Another point is that -dddrd has its own accent (i.e., “‘prosodeme”’ as I call it), 
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while declensional suffixes never have it. Such a long word with two declensional 
suffixes as Sirddgddrdd “by means of one’s own table” has only one accent, 
while sirédéndddrd “‘on the table” has two—each on sirdaén and daédrd. This shows 
that dddrd is not a declensional suffix, but a postposition. 

In the same way, the Chakhar forms (Mr. Matthew M. Haltod) ’usaruu 
“towards the water,” gdrdriii “towards the house,” burranruu ‘towards Buddha” 
can and must be analyzed as a “nominative case form” plus a postposition 
-ruu, -riiti, because the latter has its own account. 

Consequently, in determining whether a form is a declensional suffix or a post- 
position, the vocalic harmony cannot be utilized as a criterion. 

It is not rare that enclitic words (not suffixes or endings) are subjected to 
vocalic harmony in the Altaic languages. For instance, Turkish enclitic forms 
-mi (-mt, -mii, -mu) (interrogative) and -da (-dd) “even” can be suffixed freely 
to free forms which have various syntactical functions. Accordingly they are to 
be analyzed as enclitic words (“particles”) not as suffixes, although they are 
subjected to vocalic harmony. 

As we have analyzed -dddrd (-daara) as a postposjtion, we have to treat as a 
case form the above forms, ’ail-, gdr(d)-, ’usan-, cama-, etc., to which -dddrd is 
suffixed. This case form, which occurs before prepositions, should be kept apart 
from the “‘indefinite’’ case (p. 42f), and can be named “prepostpositional case”’ 
form. 

Buck has the indefinite case besides the nominative case (p. 33f). It is neces- 
sary to distinguish these two in Buryat and Kalmuck, where the two forms differ 
in shape, meaning, and function. For example, we have in Buryat: 

nominative: morin “horse,” ’uhan ‘“‘water,”’ etc. 

indefinite: mori “horse,” ’uha “‘water,” etc. 

However, Khalkha and Ordos have here only mort, ’usa, etc., and we would 
do better to set up only one case, say “indefinite,” for these forms, rendering 
the semantic differences to the environment in which the forms occur. 

It must be noted that all the postpositions are suffixed to free forms, i.e., 
genitive, ablative, comitative, dative, and prepositional. 

In the paradigm on page 45 of the pronouns of the Secret History I add the 
following forms: ‘‘accusative” td’tini (III 19 v), “‘ablative” td’tindcd (VIII 37 v), 
“genitive” ’d’tinti (V 21 r), “instrumental” ’a’iibdr (II 29 r, VI 6 r). 

Chakhar (Haltod) has “accusative” tdérdntig and “instrumental” tdérddrd be- 
sides “accusative” tdriig and ‘instrumental’ tdrdnddrd of Buck’s table on 
page 45. While tdriig and tdrddrd refer to the thing or person definitely, tardniig 
and tdrdnddrd do so rather indefinitely, so that térdnddrd can often be translated 
as “by means of that kind of thing,” etc., while tdrddrd means ‘‘by means of 
that.” 

While minii xiii ‘‘my son” is descriptive, riiti-mini “my son” is very affec- 
tionate and often used vocatively. This and other enclitic pronouns are free 
forms, because they are suffixed freely to free forms in most cases. We can say 
that none of them are subjected to vocalic harmony. 

The third person enclitic pronoun, -nz, can often be translated as ‘the’ in 
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English (pp. 27, 49, 79), but their meanings are not quite the same. Thus morini 
means not merely ‘the horse(s),” but ‘the horse(s) among others” or ‘the 
horse (not the cow),”’ ete. 

On page 28, Buck writes that “the adjective is distinguished morphologically 
by the fact that it takes no plural suffix, nor is it declined.” This is true for the 
modern dialects. (The adjectives, however, can take case suffixes when they are 
used as nouns.) Even the “plural forms’ of nouns tend to be fossilized here; 
e.g., ’dxdndr ‘“‘woman, wife,” xiiiixdd “child, children,” are no longer plural, 
although -ndr, -d are plural suffixes etymologically. On the other hand, in the 
Secret History of the thirteenth century, we have plural forms of adjectives 
which concord with the nouns. For example: 

’éngd sa’id ’ékidiyan ’ésgaji “bringing up girls with good looks” (I 45 r) 

‘ards sa’id bolun baraju “the men having become good (stately)” (II 6 r) 

sa’in ’dcigd’in-cinu “your good father’s” (II 4 r) 

*gdci-cinu cimaca sa’in biigsdn bé’dsi “if your elder sister is better (prettier) 

than you” (V 23 r) 

Here sa’id is the plural form of sa’in “good” and ’ékid “girls” and ’drds ‘‘men”’ 
are the “plural” of ’ékin “girl” and ’drdé “man,” ’dcigd “father” and ’dgédct 
“elder sister’ being in the singular. 

On page 52, Buck writes that “the development may have been from an 
earlier use of the genitive cases before these postpositions [i.e., da’drd, etc.], 
to the modern use of the stem before them.” In the Secret History, the ‘‘nom- 
inative case” is used in most examples, and the genitive case is also used in 
several examples. For instance, usually we have gar dd’drd (I 43 v), ’argi da@’drd 
(II 6 v), dal da’érad (IV 3 r), daba’an da’dra (IV 45 r), gajar da’drad (VII 11 v), 
sa’uri da’drd (VIII 39 v), ’a’ula da’drd (X 19 v), etc.; but we have also Sdngiimiin 
dd’drd (V1 9 v), biirind da’adraé (VIII 38 r), sa’urinu da’drd (XII 39 v), ete. 

On page 73, Buck writes that “the Secret History uses alternately nada or 
nadur ‘tome’ and ¢imada or ¢cimadur ‘to thee.’ ’” In my opinion, there is a semantic 
difference between nada and nadur. Whereas nada can be translated as ‘‘for 
me, etc.,’’ nadur is best translated as ‘‘to me, at me, etc.” The former refers to 
some kind of influence, while the latter denotes the location of behavior. The 
same thing can be said about the distinction between cimada and cimadur, 
mana and mandur, bidana and bidanur, tana and tandur, etc.: 

miganaca nada ’ég “‘ Give me some of the meat!”’ (I 9 v) 

bulugan daqu nada ’acirarun “bringing me a pelisse of sable,”’ (III 1 v) 

nada ji’adqun “Inform me please!’’ (IX 43 v) 

nadur ji’amui “gave notice to me” (IIT 39 r) 

nadur nékécajii “accompanying me”’ (IX 17 r) 

ta-jé nadur Ta’ici’udaca ’uda’ana ’irdba-jé “you came to me even later than 

the Taichiud” (IX 23 v) 
The da- forms can also be followed by passive and causative verbs, and the 
verb iigiild- ‘‘to say,” etc. 

Chapter VI (pp. 85-130) is very useful, because Buck has collected so many 
examples from various sources, and arranged the postpositions in alphabetical 
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order. Although we can now see a general tendency of development in it, we 
have to do much work in the future in order to clarify the history of the Mongol 
postpositions. We have to prepare a synchronistical and structural description 
for every dialect: of the present and in the past, and do comparative research 
on the basis of these descriptive data. 


Suro Harrori 
Tokyo University 


Milarepa ou Jetsun-Kahbum. Vie de Jetsun Milarepa. Traduite du Tibé- 
tain par le Lama Kazt Dawa-Sampup. Edité par W. Y. Evans Wentz. 
Traduction frangaise de Roland Ryser. Librarie d’Amérique et d’Orient. 
Paris: Adrien-Maisonneuve, 1955. 363. $5.25. 

This is a translation of Tibet’s Great Yogi Milarepa, the second edition of which 
was published in 1951 and reviewed by me in FEQ, 12.4 (Aug. 1953), 454-456. 
Nothing needs to be added to the evaluation given there of this fascinating book. 

As a whole the French translation makes pleasant reading and should win 
many new friends for this classic of Tibetan literature, but in a number of places 
the translator slips in the interpretation of English idiom and some misprints 
mar the generally good impression of the French text. For instance, advidyd 
(p. 45) is, of course, avidyd; Urgya (p. 44) should be Urga (wrong in the English 
translation); ahrant (p. 154) for arhat (arhant, or arihan, is an inadmissible 
variant). Original technical terms, if introduced at all, should be treated without 
arbitrary deviations. So dharma is of masculine gender, and “‘la saint dharma” 
(p. 126) is an impossibility. ‘“Expiation due 4 Vicarius” (p. 39) seems to have 
been wholly misunderstood, “‘satisfaction vicaire’’ being intended by the Eng- 
lish editor. “Obstacle” (p. 162) seems to be inadequate for English “encounter,” 
and the same can be said of “‘angoissé’’ for ‘‘anxious.”’ Tibetan texts are not writ- 
ten on “parchemins” (p. 167)—the English has “scrolls,” nor does ‘‘single- 
handed” mean “A la main” (p. 143). I also cannot help doubting the correctness 
of rendering ‘‘sheep’s pen” by ‘“‘plume de brebis” (p. 101). Can “‘to come upon” 
really be translated by “‘arriver & hauteur’ (p. 131)? 

However, such observations are not meant to discourage the reader, nor the 
translator from continuing the meritorious work of making such masterpieces 
accessible to the French reading public. 


F. D. Lessine 
University of California, Berkeley 


Malaya, Indonesia, Borneo, and the Philippines. A geographical, eco- 
nomic and political description of Malaya, the East Indies and the 
Philippines. By CuarLes Rospequain. Tr. by E. D. Laborde. London: 
Longmans, Green, 1954. xi, 456. Maps, Illustrations, Tables, Index. $6.00. 

This is an English version of the well-known French work Le Monde Malais 
which appeared in 1946. Robequain, who is Professor of Colonial Geography at 
the Sorbonne, visited some of the areas he describes in 1938 and 1939 and thus 
has written from considerable first-hand knowledge. 
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The book is divided into four parts. The first, entitled “General Features,”’ 
devotes.a chapter to each of the following topics: Discovery and Partition, Land 
and Sea, Climate, Vegetation and Fauna, The Peoples and Their Civilizations, 
Distribution of Population and Modes of Life. Following a discussion of the 
features common to the area as a whole, Robequain then takes up the area region 
by region, beginning with Malaya and continuing with Sumatra, Java, Borneo, 
Celebes, Eastern Indonesia and finally the Philippines. This second part is much 
the longest section. 

According to the translator’s Foreword (p. v) Robequain “shows himself 
particularly interested in the results of the impact of various civilizations on the 
inhabitants of the region and in comparing the effects of the British, Dutch, 
and American colonial systems.” This area of interest is the author’s major 
concern in Parts 3 and 4. Part 3, entitled ‘Colonial Expansion and Its Effect on 
the Economic System,” treats the following subjects: Population and Exports, 
The Region Opened to World Trade, Economic Systems, Plantations and Scien- 
tific Agriculture, and The Problem of Industrialization. 

Under Part 4, ‘“‘Colonial Achievement,’’ Robequain writes about Social and 
Cultural Achievements, Medical Attention and Hygiene, Christian Missions, 
Education, and Political Development. This section makes interesting reading 
for the pre-World War II period. 

The translator has not included Part 5 of Le Monde Malais entitled “Les 
Destins du Monde Malais.”’ This section, which discussed Malaysia and the 
United States, Malaysia and Japan, and Malaysia, Land of Euro-Asian Colonial- 
ization, in the original version, has been replaced by a Postscript dated April 17, 
1954 in which Robequain attempts in the space of less than twenty pages to 
bring the reader up-to-date on certain political and economic developments since 
the recent war. On the whole this section seems to: be reliable, but on page 423 
he says: “To ward off this danger they [the Indonesians] proclaimed at Jogja- 
karta on August 17, 1945... the establishment of the Indonesian Republic . . . ” 
This event took place at Jakarta. 

The translator states (p. v) that ‘‘the book fills a gap in the previously existing 
descriptions of important regions of the world.’”’ This was undoubtedly true at 
the time of the appearance of the French original, but the publication of several 
other works on this area in recent years places Robequain’s work in the category 
of those which are somewhat out of date. The book provides the user with a 
sizeable body of data, much of which is basic, of course, but the appearance of 
pre-war Dutch place names in the text instead of the Indonesian equivalents 
definitely dates the work. For instance, the reader will consistently find Fort de 
Kock for Bukittinggi, Fort van der Kapellen for Batu Sangkar and usually 
Buitenzorg for Bogor. 

The book concludes with a rather extensive bibliography of 271 titles, seven- 
teen having been added to the original bibliography and several removed. A 
quick glance at the list will reveal how very few of the more recent works have 
been (or could have been) utilized by the author. With the exception of one refer- 
ence to Purcell’s The Chinese in Southeast Asia (1951), there is no mention of any 
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book or article after 1949 and reference is made to only sixteen published in 1945 
or later. Much of the demographic and economic data will thus not be up-to- 
date. For this the reader will have to turn to other handbooks. The bibliography 
is marred by a number of typographical errors and the journal abbreviations 
used in the bibliography will not be self-evident to the non-specialist. 

It is unfortunate that a handbook of this nature, well done as far as it goes, 
was brought out in translation without the considerable revision which would 
have rendered it highly useful and reliable. 


Joun M. Ecuois 
Cornell University 


Minority Problems in Southeast Asia. By Vircin1a THompson and RicHarD 
ApvorF. Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1955. viii, 295. Index. $4.00. 
This book tackles an important and often ignored aspect of the Southeast 
Asian area. Dobby’s comment that Southeast Asian nationalism is a paradox of 
“plural societies and substantial minorities, without homogeneity inside the 
states” (E. H. G. Dobby, Southeast Asia, p. 396) had already emphasized the 
significance of the role and position of minorities in Southeast Asia. The authors 
deserve credit for bringing this complicated problem into sharper focus. 

Successive chapters deal with the Chinese; the Indians; the indigenous minor- 
ities (Eurasians, Arakanese, Malays of South Thailand and Ambonese); the 
various Buddhist peoples of Cambodia, Laos and Tonkin and the “Buddhist 
Bloc’’; the Christian minorities; and finally a chapter outlining possible causes 
and remedies for the problem. 

Perhaps the aspect most open to criticism is the omissions in the book. One is 
surprised to find no mention of the Arabs under the heading of foreign minorities, 
although certainly their cultural impact has been of great significance in such 
countries as Indonesia and Malaya. It is to be regretted, furthermore, that the 
authors—without any explanation—have omitted the Philippines in their treat- 
ment. Inclusion of the Philippines would have provided interesting comparisons 
between a Christian minority in Indonesia and a Mohammedan minority in the 
Philippines. The exclusion of this country is also unfortunate because it prevents 
justice to the ‘Eurasian problem.” The Philippines form the one area in South- 
east Asia where a ‘“‘Mestizo culture” has developed and the people of mixed 
descent are not an insecure minority, but indeed the ruling elite. The authors 
have written a short concluding chapter entitled ‘(Causes and remedies” (pp. 
280-286). It is disappointing that they have not developed this as a substantial 
part of their work. One also wonders why the Eurasians are treated as an “‘in- 
digenous minority.” Their place seems more appropriate under the heading of 
foreign minorities, or, if one considers the group too small for this, under Christian 
minorities. A map indicating the location and numerical strength of the various 
minorities might have helped the reader gain a more comprehensive picture of 
the situation. In considering the Chinese in Indonesia, for example, the authors 
merely mention that 582,000 Chinese live in Java and 651,000 in the Outer Prov- 
inces (p. 48). Here, however, the areal distribution of the Chinese in the Outer 
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Provinces is significant. On the islands of Bangka and Billiton and in the divi- 
sion of Singkawang (Northwest Borneo), for example, the Chinese constitute 
34.5, 39.1 and 26.9 per cent of the total population respectively. The concentra- 
tion of more than 500,000 Indonesian Chinese (1930 Census) along the Straits 
of Malacca and the South China Sea at some distance from the bureaucratic 
heart of the nation might be considered of special strategic significance—par- 
ticularly when related to their concentration in neighboring Malaya, Thailand’s 
Kra peninsula and British North Borneo. 

Some errors of fact and spelling mar the text in a few cases; being most fam- 
iliar with Indonesia, this reviewer noticed them especially in the material re- 
lating to that area. Although less qualified to comment on the sections dealing 
with Thailand and Cambodia, the reviewer finds them sound and of great cur- 
rent interest. 

The book has the merit of presenting in one work a broad picture of Southeast 
Asia’s varied minority peoples. “Unity in diversity” in Southeast Asia depends 
upon the cooperation of both majorities and minorities. This book may lead, 
therefore, to a deeper awareness of the individual trees in the human forest of 
Southeast Asia and stimulate further analysis of possible means for achieving 
this cooperation. 


Pau. W. VAN DER VEUR 
Yale University 


The Formation of Federal Indonesia 1945-1949. By A. ArTHurR ScHILLER. 
The Hague/Bandung: W. Van Hoeve Ltd., 1955. x, 472. 

In analyzing contemporary Asian problems, political scientists frequently 
confront a choice between emphasis on broad considerations of political strategy, 
together with the motivations and objectives of the contestants, or a more spe- 
cific treatment of the tactics and methods developed to implement strategy. 
It is probably fair to say that most previous studies of the 1945-1949 period in 
Indonesia have resolved this choice in favor of emphasizing the strategic plans 
and objectives of both the Dutch and the Indonesians. Consequently, discussions 
of federalism during this period have tended to view, and dismiss, it as an instru- 
ment of Dutch strategy calculated to weaken the unitary structure of the in- 
choate Indonesian Republic. 

Arthur Schiller, Professor of Law at Columbia, seeks to reverse this emphasis 
in The Formation of Federal Indonesia. Disclaiming concern for the broader issues 
of political strategy, which were prominently involved, Professor Schiller sets 
himself the task of probing the steps by which federalism was introduced into 
Indonesia, and the governmental pattern which resulted, up to the recognition 
of the sovereign United States of Indonesia at the end of 1949. He is interested 
in such questions as how the regional units of government were created, what 
powers they and the Central Government were supposed to exercise, and how 
relations between center and regions were to be regulated. Though the federal 
experiment in Indonesia was short-lived (in August 1950, the Provisional Consti- 
tution was amended to establish a unitary Republic), Professor Schiller’s book 
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is of much greater significance than the seemingly transient character of its title 
might suggest. With the convening of a Constituent Assembly to adopt a perma- 
nent Constitution for Indonesia scheduled for the end of 1955, the issues of feder- 
alism and decentralization which concern Professor Schiller are especially timely. 

The book is divided into five chapters entitled respectively The Concept of 
the Federal State, The Central Government, Local Government, The Distribu- 
tion of the Powers of Government, and The Administration of Justice. Of these, 
the most important in size and content are the chapters on local government and 
distribution of powers. In the former, Professor Schiller considers in detail the 
steps involved in the formation of the seven negaras or states and the nine addi- 
tional territorial units which made up the United States of Indonesia, as well as 
the organization and structure of these units. In the chapter on distribution of 
powers, he concentrates on the transfer of powers within the Central Govern- 
ment, and the delegation and division of powers between central and local 
governments. 

Professor Schiller relies heavily on the decrees and regulations of the Nether- 
lands Indies Government, the Negaras, Daerahs and other constitutional units 
for his research materials. To the reviewer’s knowledge, this is the first time these 
voluminous materials have been extensively studied, and Professor Schiller’s 
efforts in this regard show the highest order of painstaking, thorough scholar- 
ship. 

Yet there are certain drawbacks associated with excessive reliance on the for- 
mal decrees and regulations of the 1945-1949 period. For one thing, acceptance 
of the content of decrees at face value involves the risk of attributing political 
substance to what, in some cases, was actually legal form. (Professor Schiller 
admits, for example, that much of his discussion of the delegation of powers from 
central to local governmental units ‘‘presents little more than pious hopes.” A 
less charitable observer might even contend that some of the decrees represented 
little more than political maneuvering). For another, the approach results in 
neglecting the development of local government within the Indonesian Republic 
since this was not reflected in the research materials consulted. 

On a broader level, it is to be regretted that Professor Schiller did not decide 
to consider in greater detail a problem to which he alludes briefly at several 
points throughout the book and in his concluding pages: the distinguishing 
characteristics and relative advantages of effective decentralization within the 
framework of a unitary state, and of formal federation, in the Indonesian context. 
It is unlikely that federalism as such can be reintroduced into Indonesia, but 
the pattern of decentralization that is actually decided upon will be of great im- 
portance for the future political development of the country. Professor Schiller 
states the problem well: ‘Experience gained in working out the interrelationship 
between central and local government in the pre-war unitary state was utilized 
in creating the federal set-up. Now, with a unitary state again flourishing in 
Indonesia, it would seem advantageous for it to borrow from the experience of 
the post-war federal structure. It seems clear that local autonomous units must 
obtain and accept their portion of the governmental administration of the new 
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Republik Indonesia.” More direct and extensive treatment of this problem by 
Professor Schiller would have been warranted. For example, it would have been 
highly instructive to explore the operation of decentralization under the unitary 
Republic since 1950, as a basis for suggesting ways in which the 1945-1949 ex- 
perience could be profitably applied. How extensive and effective have been the 
Republic’s delegation and division of powers between province, district (kabu- 
paten), city, town, and desa? Admittedly, fully satisfactory answers to this broad 
question would probably have required research materials which Professor 
Schiller didn’t have access to, if indeed they exist at all, but some treatment 
of this matter would have considerably added to the book’s usefulness. 

These are, of course, partial and minor criticisms. They should not detract 
from the book’s real merits. The Formation of Federal Indonesia is an important, 
competent and substantial study which well deserves the careful attention of 
students of post-war Indonesian government. Its clear and orderly discussion of 
administration and law at the central and local levels, in the pre-war period as 
well as during 1945-1949, should also make it a useful reference book for courses 
on comparative government and comparative colonialism in Southeast Asia. 


CHARLES WOLF, JR. 
The RAND Corporation 


Raffles’ Ideas on the Land Rent System in Java and the Mackinzie Land 
Tenure Commission. By Joun Bastin. Verhandelingen van het Konin- 
klijk Instituut voor Taal-, Land-en Volkenkunde Deel XIV. The Hague: 
Martinus Nijhoff, 1954. viii, 193. Bibliography. 

The scope of this study is more limited than even its title suggests. The author 
states in the preface that he has ‘merely examined the effect of local influences 
in Java upon the development of Raffles’ thought—the discoveries made by the 
Mackinzie Commissioners regarding land tenures, and the theories propounded 
by certain Dutchmen for a reform in the colonial system during the first two 
years of British rule.” The Dutch have carefully examined and written ex- 
tensively on nearly every aspect of the agrarian policy followed by their govern- 
ment in the East Indies; hence, if anything new was to be written on the subject 
it would almost necessarily have to be on a very special phase of it. 

Most Dutch scholars take a rather low view of Raffles’ work in Java and an 
even lower view of his character. One Dutch historian characterizes him as 
“hater of the Dutch” and as corrupt. Van Vollenhoven, who had a keen appre- 
ciation for Raffles’ contribution to the discovery and understanding of adat 
law, speaks of him as a braggart. The American economic historian, Clive Day, 
a half century ago, gave a sound estimate of his work in the following words: 
“There were many flaws in the conception and execution of his plans, and few of 
these plans were brought to fruition until long after he had left the island. His 
efforts should be judged, however, by direction as well as distance. Raffles was 
great, not in the results that he achieved, but in the ideals that he established, 
which have been a power in all later reforms.” (The Policy and Administration 
of the Dutch in Java [New York: Macmillan, 1904], 169) 
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Among other reforms Raffles sought to abolish the system of contingents and 
forced deliveries in kind and to substitute for it a land rent paid directly to the 
central government, on the assumption that the land legally (in Indonesian cus- 
tomary law) belonged to the sovereign. His system also involved the abolition of 
most of the “feudal” rights of the regents and national rulers and a more direct 
relationship between the Government and the Javanese peasants. This study 
by Bastin gives rather a detailed account of the early development of Raffles’ 
ideas on land revenue reform and the problems he met as he sought to put them 
into practice. Bastin traces in some detail the influence of his Dutch and British 
advisors on Raffles’ ideas, and this is probably the chief contribution of his study. 
He makes no attempt to give a portrait of Raffles or an evaluation of his work. 
It is interesting to note that Australians (for Bastin is an Australian) are be- 
ginning to take an interest in the history of their northern neighbor, Indonesia. 


Amry VANDENBOSCH 
University of Kentucky 


Nineteenth-century Borneo, a Study in Diplomatic Rivalry. By GraHAM 

Irwin. Verhandelingen van het Koninklijk Instituut voor Taal-, Land- 

en Volkenkunde Deel XV. ’s-Gravenhage: Martinus Nijhoff, 1955. xi, 251. 
Maps, Bibliography, Index. 

As Dr. Irwin points out in the Preface to this study of Borneo from 1809 to 

1888, his primary interest is to interpret the policies of the British and Dutch 

governments toward that island. It is the author’s purpose “‘to view the history 


of the island not from Bandjermasin or Kuching, but from Batavia, London and 
The Hague,” and he might have added Calcutta. In this he has succeeded and 
has provided a very readable and interesting account. Dr. Irwin has made ex- 
tensive use of British and Dutch official records and archival materials as well 
as contemporary accounts and secondary sources. There is no doubt that an 
extensive amount of research has preceded the writing of this book, and a 
balanced historical view has been maintained throughout. 

Any reservations about this book, therefore, have nothing to do with the com- 
petence or accurateness of the study. Nor for that matter do the author’s in- 
terpretations call for unfavorable comment, for they are in general sound and 
unpretentious. At most one might question the existence of a “Netherlands 
India” concept on the part of Netherlanders prior to 1800 (p. 10), and one might 
have hoped for some consideration of whether Britain changed her attitude 
toward Dutch colonial areas as a result of the Belgian split of the 1830’s—par- 
ticularly with regard to James Brooke’s arrival in Borneo in 1839. 

Actually this reviewer’s reservations, which are twofold, touch only indirectly 
upon Dr. Irwin’s study. First, the subtitle “a study in diplomatic rivalry” 
seems misleading since one cannot but be struck by what is almost an absence 
of rivalry between the British and Dutch governments over Borneo. Borneo in 
the nineteenth century, much as in the present day, is one of the world’s back- 
waters. No one would seriously consider starting trouble over such an area, and 
the Dutch were realistic enough to realize that power in the nineteenth century 
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lay on the side of Britain. The greatest diplomatic rivalry occurred between 
Raja James Brooke and his own English government. Second, and more impor- 
tant, Dr. Irwin’s failure, after extensive and exhaustive research, to present 
much that is new in the interpretation of imperial pretentions toward Borneo 
reaffirms the necessity for colonial historians to reconsider their muse. If colonial 
history is only a search for a few new documents or letters which can only rein- 
force existing data and interpretations, it has become a job for antiquarians, 
and its subject matter will be of value only as exercise material in training his- 
torians. Colonial history must extend beyond the limits of a study such as this 
and must draw upon the findings and conclusions of the other social disciplines. 


Rospert VAN NIEL 
Russell Sage College 


Village India: Studies in the Litthe Community. Ed. by McKm Mar- 
riotr. With a Foreword by Robert Redfield and Milton Singer. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1955. xix, 269. $4.50. 

This is the sixth volume issued in the Comparative Studies of Cultures and 
Civilizations edited by Robert Redfield and Milton Singer. The papers which 
appear in the volume grew out of a University of Chicago seminar dealing with 
the Indian village which was organized and guided by these two men. The editor 
of this particular volume, Mr. Marriott, participated in the seminar and has 
contributed a preface and a section to the book, as well. The book is available 
in the United States as a Memoir of the American Anthropological Association. 

The first of the eight articles of the volume is by Professor M. N. Srinivas 
of the M.S. University of Baroda. In it he reports on Rampura, a village of the 
plains of Mysore District in Mysore State, South India. Professor Srinivas terms 
his contribution a study of the social system, but it can be better described as a 
socio-economic analysis. Rampura, with a population of 1523 persons, is a large 
village for Mysore State. Members of eighteen Hindu caste groups live there and 
a fair number of Muslims make it their home too. Brahmans are poorly repre- 
sented in the village; there are only fifteen of them in all, belunging to three 
divisions. The Lingdyats, who share priestly duties with the Brahmans, are little 
better represented. In fact only four groups have more than 100 members living 
in the village. One of these, the lowly, untouchable Holeya, who are servants 
and laborers for others, number 125, but, because of status, poverty and illiter- 
acy, have very little influence. Though the Muslims are 179 in number, they 
own little land, are on the fringe of the village society, and have an ambiguous 
or untouchable status in respect to many matters. For instance, they are not 
expected to contribute to the expenses of village festivals. The shepherd caste, 
with 235 members and a higher status, has more influence, but because of land 
shortage they have lost most of their pasturage and have had increasingly to 
turn to agriculture. The caste which is reasonably high in status, which is by 
far the strongest numerically, and which owns most of the land, is the Okkaliga 
or peasant caste, whose 735 members make up almost half of the total village 
population. Srinivas calls the peasants “‘the dominant caste” and shows to what 
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extent they are the center of political and economic power. He suggests that 
“dominant castes” are not uncommon in Indian village situations and that their 
identification will often help explain village organization. He describes how 
peasant control over land and its products makes the elders of the peasant caste 
virtual arbiters for the whole village, often displacing caste panchayats (coun- 
cils) and even the outside courts. Because he can rent land to tenants, hire 
laborers and contract servants, lend money and intercede with authorities on 
behalf of others, a wealthy peasant builds up a group of supporters or ‘‘clients”’ 
who feel obligated to him. Such a figure Srinivas calls a “patron.” In Rampura, 
though there is some jealousy and jockeying for position among peasant patrons, 
the rivalry has not erupted into serious factional trouble largely because one 
patron, the village headman, has many more “clients” than any of his competi- 
tors. It is interesting to note that one element in his success is his alleged influence 
with outside officials and Congress Party leaders of the locality through his 
office. Thus old prestige concepts relating to land and modern politics combine to 
enhance this patron’s position. This is worthy of note because there are some 
who seem to think that the old and the new are in inevitable conflict in India. 
The author notes that in villages nearby where “patrons” are more nearly 
matched, they marshal their clients and battle it out for prestige and power. 

These are some of the more original and stimulating concepts and views which 
are found in the essay. There are many more details that are very useful com- 
paratively, though in principle they are better known. Thus the author de- 
scribes the castes of the village, their traditional work, the manner in which they 
pay for services or are compensated for their labor, the alternatives to their 
traditional calling which are allowed and the degree to which these are being 
explored, the factors that make for separatism and those which force an inter- 
dependence among castes. In spite of all the differentiation, the author believes 
in the basic unity of Rampura and the Indian village in general. One gets the 
impression that because of this he expects the Indian village to persist in much 
the form he finds it for some time to come. 

Dr. E. Kathleen Gough, Lecturer in Anthropology at the University of Man- 
chester, reports on a village of the Tanjore District of Madras State. This village, 
too, has a dominant caste of Brahmans. They owned the land, dispensed favors, 
meted out justice and governed the village. The unity of the village, as Dr. 
Gough sees it, was essentially the smooth functioning of their feudal-type rule. 
Dr. Gough was in the locality during a period of intense activity and spectacular 
success on the part of the Communists. She was understandably impressed 
with the restiveness of the untouchable Adi Dravidas and the degree to which the 
dominant caste has lost its absolute grip. Kumbapettai is less self-sufficient than 
it was fifty years ago. Village land has been sold by resident Brahmans of the 
village to Brahman and even non-Brahman outsiders. Some of the Brahman 
landowning families have themselves moved to surrounding towns. Nine of 
sixty-seven non-Brahman tenants lease village land from outsiders and therefore 
are more independent of the resident Brahmans. Sixty-three per cent of the non- 
Brahmans of the village now depend on Brahman landowners; fifty years ago the 
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percentage was much higher. From this and other interesting evidence which 
she presents, Dr. Gough concludes that “the social structure of the Tanjore vil- 
lage is changing from a relatively closed, stationary system, with a feudal 
economy and co-operation between ranked castes in ways ordained by religious 
law, to a relatively ‘open,’ changing system, governed by secular law, with an 
expanding capitalist economy and competition between castes which is some- 
times reinforced and sometimes obscured by the new struggle between economic 
classes.”” But even those who accept Dr. Gough’s conclusions concerning the 
direction of change may be startled at the rate of change she predicts. She writes, 
“In perhaps ten years, even if there is no Communist revolution in the mean- 
time, it is questionable whether the village will any longer be a useful isolate 
for study .... All the more need, therefore, to record what we can of the tradi- 
tional structure of villages before this has quite decayed.” 

In a number of respects Dr. Gough’s predictions seem a bit extreme. The 
political counter-attack of the Congress Party has lessened the chance that all 
traditional values will be quickly undermined by the Communists. Dr. Gough 
says nothing about the government plans through rural development programs, 
rural schools, village assemblies, local courts, etc. to revive village consciousness, 
welfare and pride. Either she must demonstrate that such programs are unrealis- 
tic and doomed to sterility or she must make room for their effects. Again, Dr. 
Gough seems to feel that the only inner unity that can be envisaged for Kumba- 
pettai is the traditional unity enforced by the resident Brahman landowners. 
On this point she says, “In other ways, the breakdown of the feudal economic 
system, the emergence of lower-caste groups in economic rivalry rather than 
co-operation, and the widening range of social relations beyond the village have 
endangered the power of the Brahmans and the unity of Kumbapettai.” But 
there have been thousands of villages in the north whose land was owned by 
absentee landlords, and which nevertheless have been isolable entities. And the 
fact that cowherds, toddy-tappers and servant castes who used to live on sepa- 
rate streets, now admit others to their area, are less strict about interdining re- 
strictions and demonstrate together against the Brahman landlords may be proof 
that a new alignment is in the making, rather than that all unity and village 
consciousness is being lost. At any rate Dr. Gough’s conclusions concerning the 
trends and rate of change in the Indian village are in sharp contrast to those of 
Professor Srinivas, and it is most interesting to see what honest differences in 
interpretation can grow out of the work of excellent contemporary field-workers. 

Dr. Bernard 8. Cohn’s essay is a study of a single caste of a village of eastern 
U. P. rather than a discussion of an entire village. In dealing with these low- 
caste Camars, he does, of course, tell a great deal about the village in which they 
live and the other castes with which they interact, but the emphasis throughout 
is upon the history and present situation of this one caste and its efforts to better 
its position and prospects. One of the questions put to the authors of the sec- 
tions of this book was the extent to which India’s village communities could be 
considered legitimate isolates for social science study and analysis. Dr. Cohn 
gives an indirect answer by demonstrating that a single social group of a village 
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can be utilized for meaningful holistic study. After briefly placing the Camars 
in their village setting, Dr. Cohn describes their kinship organization, the lo- 
calized manifestations of this, their pattern of marriage and the quality of affinal 
ties, their religious specializations, caste position and social status, economy, and 
political status. Special attention is given to the devices through which the 
Camars seek to improve their economic and social standing. Toward this end 
both old and new elements of the culture are used. Food and work habits asso- 
ciated with low status are abandoned and honorific names and social and re- 
ligious practices associated with higher castes are assumed. On the other hand 
advantage is taken of the franchise to elect candidates in local elections who are 
thought to be sympathetic to the plight of the low castes and there is an attempt 
to use new educational opportunities as a method of raising the prestige, security 
and earning power of the group. The obstacles to Camar economic and social 
advancement in this village are formidable. But Dr. Cohn leaves the impression 
that their efforts will continue and that slow progress will be made. He does not 
leave the impression that the problem will be resolved one way or the other within 
ten years. 

Through Alan Beals’ article we are introduced to Namhalli, a village of 615 
people and 100 households not far from Bangalore, Mysore and connected by 
bus and rail to that city. The village was founded in 1800 as a one-household 
settlement. The head of this ancestral house became the headman of the growing 
village. His prestige was enhanced by the system of taxation on the quantity 
of grain grown. The headman was delegated to aid in the collection of the grain 
and was paid a percentage of the tax realized. Beals reconstructs the picture of 
the village through several time periods. He focuses on the changes that have 
occurred and the external factors which account for them. In 1886 a new tax 
system was instituted, based on size of landholdings and payable in cash. This 
greatly reduced the importance of the headman and disturbed the social system 
of which he was the apex. The first world war brought inflation, greater emphasis 
on cash crops, cash loans, use of urban courts, demands for division of joint 
property and separation of small family units from large joint families. 

There was little outside stimulation to change in the 1930’s. The unemployed 
educated were restive. There was considerable rowdyism among the youths, 
some of it directed against neighboring villages. In the 1940’s the war brought 
high grain and food prices. Those who did not have enough land to benefit from 
this found employment in military depots and factories. New houses were built, 
children were educated, improved implements and better clothing were pur- 
chased. 

Then came the end of the wartime prosperity. With the extra income gone the 
realities of the present situation press upon the village. Population has risen. 
Pressure on land has all but eliminated pasturage. Cattle holdings have accord- 
ingly fallen. Animal manure is not available in sufficient quantity to fertilize the 
soil. Family size has been reduced by separation of joint families and the small 
nuclear family does not have the equipment, resources or even sufficient land to 
farm efficiently. Wages are incredibly low for the twenty-five per cent of the pop- 
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ulation which makes a precarious living by agricultural day labor. The products 
of artisans are being replaced by machine-made articles and the artisans are 
turning to agriculture and are further crowding that already over-burdened 
calling. Urban employment and new occupations are increasingly sought. The 
educated seek government employment and teaching posts. One villager has 
become a bus conductor. But many men who have sought urban employment 
have had to return jobless and live on the meager family resources in the village. 
Cooperative village enterprises such as the celebration of festivals and the staging 
of dramas are entered upon with less zest. A government organized cooperative 
and a government sponsored village improvement society had not exerted much 
influence before Beals left. 

If I read him aright, it is Mr. Beals’ contention that while the Indian village or 
any small community belonging to a larger whole is a legitimate isolate for study, 
the impetus for change in it will come from without rather than from within. 
Moreover spectacular single external factors are likely to be less important in an 
explanatory sense than the interplay of several external change-producing fac- 
tors. Because of this interplay, and the stimulating, cancelling or inhibiting ef- 
fect of one factor upon another, results may vary considerably from casual pre- 
dictions or expectations. Thus, in order to relieve the distress of a famine in the 
1870’s the government built irrigation works and railroads in the area. But the 
famine had created a labor shortage which was made still more acute by this 
public works program. Because they could not be worked, agricultural lands fell 
in value and the distress was very little modified. Again, the 1886 land settle- 
ment was intended to create independent farmers and break the feudal system. 
To further modernize agriculture it was decreed that the land tax was to be paid 
in cash. Sufficient currency simply did not exist for transactions of this scope. 
The farmers defaulted in large numbers, the land reverted to the government, 
the government had to enter into share-cropping arrangements with the culti- 
vators, and the dependency of the cultivator continued under a new rubric and 
less advantageous terms. The moral seems to be that “the best laid partial plans 
of mice and men...” Perhaps the answer is the holistic view which this volume 
tries to encourage. The author’s other major point is that rates of change are 
markedly different in different periods, and that the whole temporal aspect of 
change needs to be more carefully studied. Beals’ contribution is an excellent 
example of the application of many of the techniques and interests of the Amer- 
ican historical school of ethnology and shows that the Boas tradition is by no 
means defunct. 

There is a sharp transition from Beals’ preoccupation with external factors 
influencing the village to Gitel P. Steed’s paper on personality formation in a 
Hindu village of Gujarat. Her main protagonist is a resident of village Kasandra, 
a community of 850 people thirty-five miles from Gujarat. This man is a deviant 
in a good many ways. By caste, lineage and family position he is a member of the 
dominant, landed group and is expected to be aggressive, group conscious and 
jealous of honor. Instead he is gentle, introspective and ambiguous in his loyal- 
ties. For some years he plays the public role expected of him, but at great psy- 
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chic cost. He accepts an unpalatable marriage but then suffers from fears of 
witchcraft and impotency. He calms hysterical seizures by resort to opium. He 
finally seeks a way out through greater and greater absorption in religion. 
Though the title of Mrs. Steed’s paper suggests a treatment of personality for- 
mation in a Hindu village, in her analysis her main point is that her subject was 
not brought up in the village in which he was expected to function. His father 
died when he was fifteen months old and his mother returned with him to the 
village of her birth. There he lived until he was fifteen years old and he had the 
status of a sister’s son rather than a son of a villager. As a “‘sister’s son’”’ he was 
most indulgently treated and escaped the disciplinary process which would have 
fitted him for the role of the proud Rajpit in his father’s village. At the age of 
fifteen came the return to the father’s village to claim the patrimony and the 
swift transition to responsibility, unwanted authority and matrimony. Soon the 
withdrawal behavior began to manifest itself. 

While there is much that is personal in this narrative, through the description 
of Indrasingh’s relatives, their retainers, their expectations in relation to him 
and his own public and private performance, much is communicated about the 
village. The vitality of the village culture is underscored by implication; because 
he did not feel its full molding force and yet was expected to live in the village, 
Indrasingh suffers. The place of the larger culture in any possible solution is also 
quite plain; greater withdrawal into religious seclusion is an accepted pattern in 
Indian society. 

In his contribution Professor Oscar Lewis offers not only a study of Rani 
Khera, a north Indian village of 1100 people fifteen miles from New Delhi, but 
gives a point-for-point comparison of aspects of the culture of Rani Khera with 
those of Tepoztlan, a Mexican village located sixty miles south of Mexico City. 
Professor Lewis’ interest in doing this is to stimulate a “comparative science of 
peasantry” and a typology of peasant communities. He believes that the con- 
cept must be refined and that the Redfield model of a peasant society interme- 
diate between the folk society and civilization does not do justice to “situations 
like Rani Khera, where the village is part of multiple intervillage networks 
and where a single village is related by affinal and lineage ties with over four 
hundred other villages, thereby making for a kind of rural cosmopolitanism.” 
The comparison between Rani Khera and Tepoztlan is a first attempt to call 
attention to significant differences where similarities have been thought to be a 
matter of course and thus to deal with the range of variation which must be 
taken into account in building up a typology. Professor Lewis sees exogamy and 
endogamy and the degree to which the society is organized on a kinship basis 
as important variables in establishing distinctions with typological meaning. 
He makes much of the concept ‘faction’ which he defines as a relatively small 
and cohesive kinship grouping which acts as a unit of defense of family interests. 
These he considers ‘‘a basic structural aspect of traditional village organization 
along with castes, folds, pannds, gotras and other groupings.” He suggests that 
“separate institutions or aspects of culture develop at different rates, within 
limits, in accord with particular historical circumstances.” In connection with 
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this he concludes that insofar as the role of kinship is concerned India may be 
more “primitive” than Mexico, but that the communal land system of Tepoztlan 
seems to be more “primitive” than that of Rani Khera. The section is filled with 
stimulating, if debatable, concepts and ideas such as these and it is to be hoped 
that they will be given fuller exposition elsewhere. Dr. Lewis finds the greatest 
similarities between the villages he compares in respect to material culture, 
level of technology, and economics and the greatest differences in social organ- 
ization, value systems and personality. If he can amplify and prove this differen- 
tiation he would seem to have called into sharp question the materialist con- 
ception of history. 

Dr. Marriott’s paper contains a great deal of solid descriptive material about 
Kishan Garhi, a village of Aligarh District, Uttar Pradesh, but it, too, shows a 
decided theoretical orientation. He begins by asking two questions, whether a 
small community can be comprehended as a whole in itself and whether its 
study can contribute to the understanding of the larger culture of which it is a 
part. He claims that these two questions are inversely related and that if the 
answer to one is yes the answer to the other must logically be no. One might 
reply that this is hardly the case if villages can be considered segmentary units 
of the culture and if comparative studies are undertaken. Then the study of the 
essentially equivalent units gives the hard core of the culture and also the nu- 
ances and differentiations. This is, in fact, what a book like the one under re- 
view tends to accomplish. The common denominators of Indian village life are 
met again and again in its various chapters—the pressure on land, the small 
holdings, the lack of savings for improved implements, the caste system, the 
dominant caste, the suspicion of government, the factions, and so on. Even com- 
mon trends are discernible, such as the tendency to smaller family units, the 
reduction of pasturage, the restiveness of the low castes under present condi- 
tions of security and wage, the increased facilities for education, the increased 
level of aspiration without the material means to satisfy it, etc. Moreover, in- 
tensive research in Indian villages reveals the local variations and specializations 
in addition to these common elements. 

In spite of his opening rhetorical questions, Mr. Marriott seems to understand 
this, at least for India, for he tells us that in dealing with India we are on middle 
ground and cannot understand the total culture without the knowledge of the 
local communities any more than we can comprehend the local communities 
without reference to the larger cultural outline. He shows us in what ways Kishan 
Garhi is not isolated (one-third of the village crops sold outside the village; 
three-fourths of the 300 animals of the village brought from the outside; one- 
third of the credit arranged outside the village; connections by marriage with 
300 outside villages; fifty distant holy places to which villagers have gone on 
pilgrimage; etc., etc.). He also marshals the convincing evidence for considering 
the village a separate entity. He offers data to show that the state and the small 
community have been interacting for a long time and that each has influenced 
the other. His analysis of Kishan Garhi religion, too, suggests the interaction of 
local practice and traditional sanskritic tradition and usage. The process of 
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incorporation of local religious practices into the widely practiced standard rites 
he terms “universalization,” and the reduction of important, general rites to a 
local idiom he calls “‘parochialization.”’ This is all right as far as it goes but there 
is something more to be considered in studying modern India than the great or 
old tradition and the small or local tradition; there is the new tradition as well. 
Marriott’s conceptualization leaves no room, as far as the reviewer can see, for 
elements that are not aboriginal or local on the one hand or classical Indian on 
the other, but which come from without or which are invented by carriers of the 
culture. The manner in which the village will absorb and respond to these new 
ideas which sweep in from the West and the East or which are being generated 
in India today is perhaps even more important than the manner in which it 
copes with sanskritic rites. 

In the final essay Professor David G. Mandelbaum discusses the world view 
or “characteristic outlook” of the Kota, a tribal people living in seven villages 
in the Nilgiri district of the State of Madras. He finds that they fear the super- 
natural and nature less than they do their fellow men. Their central conviction 
seems to be that man must struggle with man in defense of the social self. In 
their capacity to take offense at short notice, they remind Dr. Mandelbaum of 
the Rajpits of the village Mrs. Steed studied. Once the Kota are characterized 
the author moves to a comparison between their outlook and that of the villagers 
described in the several essays. Dr. Mandelbaum believes that the world out- 
look approach has great value for the prediction and understanding of behavior 
and pleads for its greater employment and refinement. 

In summary we may say that there are as many problems and approaches 
presented in this book as there are contributors. Dr. Srinivas seeks the key to 
the unity of the village. Dr. Gough deals rather with the threats to this unity. 
Dr. Cohn investigates efforts at upward mobility in a stratified society. Dr. 
Beals treats of the external factors mediating internal change. Mrs. Steed works 
outward from individual experience. Dr. Lewis is in quest of typologies. Dr. 
Marriott juggles the great tradition and the small tradition without dropping 
either. Professor Mandelbaum attempts a synthesis at a high level of abstraction. 
Yet each of these essays involves, in one way or another, a village of India. Per- 
haps it is because of the varied interests it represents and its lack of uniformity 
and orthodoxy that this rewarding book conveys so much in facts, concepts and 
flavor, about village India. 


Morris E. Opier 
Cornell University 


Okurayama gakuin kiyo* (Proceedings of the Okurayama Oriental Re- 
search Institute). Vol. 1. Yokohama: Okurayama Institute for Cultural 
Research, Dec. 1954. 316. 

The Okurayama Institute for Cultural Research, established in 1932 by 
Okura Kunihiko, a Japanese who had amassed his wealth in the paper business, 
already published regularly the Okurayama kenkyi ronsd°, and built up an im- 
posing library for the study of the spiritual culture of Japan. In 1953 another 
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organization was established within the Institute designated as the Okurayama 
Oriental Research Institute under the directorship of Shimonaka Yasaburd6— 
founder and director of Heibonsha, the well-known publishing house—with the 
following scholars serving as advisors on the research staff: Nakamura Hajime 
of Tokyo University, a specialist in Indian philosophy, Mizuno Kogen, Furuta 
Shokin, Nishida Nagao, and Nishi Junzd. Such well-known scholars as Ui 
Hakuju and Yamaguchi Susumu were also invited to be special advisors. A 
group of thirty-four students, graduates from leading Japanese universities, 
were assembled as research fellows. In the volume under review we have the 
initial results of their studies. The range of interest embodied in this first issue 
is rather wide: eighteen articles on Vedanta philosophy, Chinese translations 
from the Pali, the ASokan legend in the Samyuktégama, Meng-tzi, Mongolian 
and Tibetan languages, the pien-wen type of Chinese literature, etc. Three 
of the articles are in English: Nakamura, “A Glimpse into Pre-Sankara Vedanta 
Philosophy,” pp. 1-13; Mizuno, “An Index to the Pali Texts Translated 
into Chinese,” pp. 14-26; Honda, ‘‘An Index to the Philosophical Sutras” pp. 
244-305. The remainder are in Japanese. 

Of special interest to the reviewer are the articles by Mizuno, Hanayama, and 
Kanaoka. Mizuno discusses the Pali texts translated into Chinese, with the 
major emphasis on the Samantapdsddikd, in Chinese Shan-chien lii p’i-p’o-sha‘. 
He contends that while the original text of the Chinese version was the same as 
the present Pali text, in the Chinese translation many changes were made, so 
that numerous passages exist in the Chinese which are not found in the Pali. 
Such passages were mainly from the Parivara portion of the Vinayapitaka, and 
were translated and inserted in those sections of the Samantapdsddika that com- 
mented on them. 

Hanayama’s article “On the ASokavadana in the Samyuktagama”’ pp. 42-54, 
attempts to trace the relationship of the portions in the Samyuktagama to the 
other versions of the ASokan legend. As is well-known, we have this legend pre- 
served in two Chinese translations: (1) A-yii-wang-chuan, 7 ch., translated by 
An Fa-ch’in ca. 306, Taishd 50, No. 2042; (2) A-yii-wang-ching, 10 ch., translated 
by Sanghabhadra in 503, T'aishéd 50, No. 2043. The Sanskrit version is preserved in 
the Divydvadana, ch. 26-29. (Hanayama’s ch. 38 on p. 42 is in error). Levi and 
Przyluski indicated long ago that parts of the legend are also preserved in 
the Chinese translation of the Samyuktagama by Gunabhadra. In this article 
Hanayama notes the similarities between the Samyuktégama portions and the 
relevant parts of the A-yii-wang-chuan. 

The remaining article that I would like to mention is that by Kanaoka on 
“The Significance of Pien-wen in the T’ang and Five Dynasties,” pp. 129-140. 
Chinese literary historians have often puzzled over the question as to when 
the pien-wen or “changed-style” first appeared, with its mixture of prose and 
verse. They knew that Chinese translations of Buddhist sutras often consisted 
of such combinations of prose and poetry, hence they concluded that such 
pien-wen must have been influenced by these translations. But when did this 
type of literature originate? With the discovery of examples of pien-wen in 
Tun-huang by Stein and Pelliot, this problem was solved, for the texts found 
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often bore dates of the T’ang dynasty. Such studies as Cheng Chen-to, Chung- 
kuo wen-hsueh-shih 2:583-602; Chung-kuo su-wen-hsueh-shih 1:180-270; Jan 
Jaworski, ‘Notes sur l’ancienne littérature populaire en Chine,” Rocznik Or- 
jentalistyczny, 12 (1936), 181-193; Hsiang Ta, ‘“‘T’ang-tai su-chiang k’ao,” 
Yenching Journal of Chinese Studies 16 (1934) 119-132; Jaroslav Prusek, ‘The 
Narrators of Buddhist Scriptures and Religious Tales in the Sung Period,” 
Archiv Orientalni, 10 (Dec. 1938), 375-389, have utilized these Tunhuang mate- 
rials. Now Kanaoka in this article tries to show why the pien-wen was so popular. 
For one thing, he says, this type of literature, although Buddhist in nature, de- 
veloped the theme of filial piety, and this Confucian virtue combined with 
Buddhist compassion had strong appeal to the audiences of the times. Again, 
Kanaoka points out that the pien-wen texts drew freely on the vernacular ex- 
pressions of the period, so that they could be understood easily by the popu- 
lace. The use of colloquial expressions indicated that the Buddhist narrators 
made a definite effort to reach the ordinary people and toconvert them. 

But enough of these samplings. Some of the other articles are just as informa- 
tive, and we hope that this new journal will continue to enlighten us for a long 
time in the future. 


KENNETH CHEN 
Harvard University 


Hanguk ko-hwalcha kaeyo* (Early movable type in Korea). By Km 
Won-yona.* (Publication of the National Museum of Korea. Ser. A, Vol. 
1.) Seoul: Eul-Yu Publishing Co., 1954. 1, 36. 52 Plates, Tables, English 
Summary (15 p.). 

With this volume the National Museum of Korea inaugurates a series of 
Korean language studies “dedicated to all those who are interested in Korea as 
a humble contribution toward helping both foreigners and our own people to 
become acquainted with our long and distinguished cultural achievement.” 
It is a pleasure to note that its mission as an oeuvre de vulgarisation in no way 
detracts from Mr. Kim’s work’s value as a carefully documented introduction 
to a subject strangely neglected; rather, if anything, it ensures a scope nicely 
defined. The handicaps under which it was produced disarm criticism, for Mr. 
Kim, who is Curator of the Museum’s Research Department, prepared the book 
while a refugee in Pusan during the recent war, drawing on ten years’ research 
into the history of Korean types. He traces with conciseness their development 
through 28 successive fonts, of metal, wood and other materials, quoting freely 
from relevant sources and finally summarizing his data in succinct tabular form 
for easy reference. The 26 pages of plates illustrating sample pages from 52 dif- 
ferent works, 44 of which are in the author’s collection, suggest the expense of 
time and effort required for their collection, and the difficulties, sometimes insur- 
mountable, which prevented his examining all extant editions. Mr. Kim prefaces 
his chronological survey, reaching from the thirteenth to the nineteenth cen- 
turies, with a just comparison of the different rdles played by movable type 
printing in China and Korea, pointing out that in Korea the process was largely 
reserved by royal prerogative and that editions were conspicuously limited. His 
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account is consequently confined in general to the official fonts for which docu- 
mentation is available. 

A greater measure of precision is perhaps possible in fixing the date of the first 
Korean use of movable type than Mr. Kim and other scholars concede. The pri- 
mary source in question, a postface to Sang jong ye mun’ found among the col- 
lected writings of Yi Kyu-bo’, was written in behalf of ‘““Chinyang-gong’”, a 
name given to Ch’oe I* by King Kojong? in 1234. An awareness of this circum- 
stance, it may well have been, which led 0 Yun-jd5k* to enter the printing of this 
work under the year 1234 in his Tongsa ydnp’yo', as noted by Mr. Kim (p. 24). 
Another source quoted by the author makes it clear that a block print edition 
of Nammyéngch’in hwasang songjtingdoga™, based on a previous cast type edi- 
tion, was issued in 1239. Thus we may infer that Sang jéng ye mun was printed 
after 1234 and that movable type was in use, at any rate, before 1239. It is signifi- 
cant that neither source specifies the respective printings as the first instance of 
the use of movable type. 

Mr. Kim’s account of the establishment of the S6j5k-widn, or ‘Publications 
Office” in 1392 and its use of wooden type cannot be accepted uncritically. The 
reign of King Kongyang*, whose enthronement was engineered by Yi Sing-ge’, 
was after all a transient government; in the same year Yi Séng-ge assumed the 
throne as first king of the Yi dynasty. It is unwise to regard this as necessarily 
the first establishment of a Publications Office under the Koryéd dynasty, for if 
we assume that movable type printing had been in progress since the first half 
of the thirteenth century, it may rather have meant the revival of an earlier 
office which by that time had grown inactive or fallen under the domination of 
military leaders. The destruction of the records of the Koryd dynasty in the 
Mongol invasion of the thirteenth century and in the Hung-t’ou tsei? invasion of 
the fourteenth century should also be taken into consideration, remembering 
that publication was undertaken largely under the auspices of the government 
or of the nobility. The dispersal in the confusion that attended the succession 
of dynasties may well have forced the use of an inelegant wooden type even in 
the printing of the Honorary Certificate granted to meritorious courtiers on the 
founding of the new dynasty, since an interval of only five years had elapsed be- 
tween the establishment of the Publications Office and the printing of the cer- 
tificate. 

The author has chosen to adopt Kim Yéng-ky6n’s? statements concerning the 
font of 1450 (kydngo-ja) to the prejudice of Séng Hydn’s’ testimony for the 
existence of the disputed font of 1452 (imsin-ja). While his arguments are reason- 
able, it is worth mentioning that Mr. Chin Y6ng-p’il’ is said to own a copy of 
Tongguk chéngun' in a wooden type edition with Chinese and Korean characters 
published in the year of imsin (1452). His suggestion to abolish the name kimyo-ja, 
however, is appropriate, and Mr. Kim further demonstrates his accuracy in 
pointing out such errors as Maema’s misjudgement of sillok-ja, Mun Il-p’yéng’s* 
misconception of the Wu-ying-tien type, etc. 

In describing the sillok, or ‘‘Veritable Records,” font in bronze, the author 
fails to mention the iron type cast in the same year of 1668. This iron type, how- 
ever, was not cast from the same matrix as the bronze type the author calls 
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stllok-ja. There is evidence that it was used in 1723 in printing Yak-ch’dn jip”: 
a note at the end of the table of contents in the first volume of this work reads, 
“A total of 1,391 forms were set in iron type. Printing was begun in the spring 
of 1723. 300 sets [in 17 volumes, 34 chiian] were printed, the work having taken 
140 odd days.” ' 

Alphabetic types as such are more or less neglected. Mr. Kim describes only 
one, the téilhae-ja, although he provides another example in the sillok-ja of 1668 
(plate 4B). The earliest alphabetic types, in wood, appeared in 1449, preceding 
the metal type of 1455. According to Dr. Kim Tu-jong” there have been nine 
different alphabetic types, of 1449, 1455, 1465, 1613 (ca.), 1668, 1720 (ca.), 1797, 
1822 and 1895, respectively. 

The English summary and tables, it must be confessed, contain a number of 
discrepancies, as well as inconsistencies in romanization. The work ‘matrix’ 
is used to mean “model” (usually calligraphic or engraved); the last font listed in 
the Korean table is missing from its English counterpart; the page reproduced 
as plate 1A is noted in the latter table as “not extant”; the year tilhae is given 
as 1456 rather than 1455, etc. Most of these slips are quite transparent, however, 
and should not trouble readers able to refer to the Korean text, much of which is 
accessible to a reader of Chinese and Japanese. (The make-up of the English 
tables inadvertently achieves, it may be observed, the nervously robust effect 
typical of Korean movable type printing.) Measurements are given in terms not 
of individual types but of made-up pages. In view of the varying scale of repro- 
duction, original size facsimile impressions of characteristic type faces from each 
of the extant fonts and microphotographs of selected specimens would have been 
most welcome. 

Much gratitude is due not only the author, but also Dr. Kim Che-won, who 
made publication of this study possible, and Professor Yi In-yong, who together 
with other Korean and foreign scholars, has made pioneer contributions to the 
study of Korean printing. Of such contributions, it must be said, Mr. Kim, in 
giving us this overall picture of movable types in Korea, has, despite the vicis- 
situdes of scholarship during the Korean War, made one of the most prominent. 

Pow-KrEY Soun 
CuHARLES E. HAMILTON 
University of California, Berkeley 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


Foreign Relations of the United States. Diplomatic Papers 1939 (in five 
volumes). Vol. III, The Far East; Vol. IV, The Far East, The Near 
East and Africa. Washington: Government Printing Office, 1955. ii, 883. 
$4.00. v, 905. $3.50. 

These two volumes add very materially to the published diplomatic corre- 
spondence covering the eve of World War II. Only a detailed review could do 
justice to the richness of these documents. Here it is sufficient to note some of the 
major subjects covered: Japanese relations with the Axis and the Soviet Union, 
Japan’s southward advance, the undeclared war with China and its Communist 
ramifications, the role of the Soviet Union in the Far East, relations within 
China between Chiang K’ai-shek and the Communists, the role of the League of 
Nations in China, and the termination of the American-Japanese commercial 
treaty of 1911. 


Paut H. Ciype 
Duke University 


Bibliographie du Théatre japonais. Mibu-kyogen. Par René SIerrerr. 
Bulletin de la Maison Franco-Japonaise, Nouvelle Série, Tome III (1953). 
Tokyo, 1954. 151. 500 yen. 

Continuing the series of valuable bibliographies published by the Maison 
Franco-Japonaise, this volume provides us with a bibliography of over 600 books 
in Japanese and some 120 titles of books and articles in Western languages on 
the Japanese theater. The annotations on the books in Japanese, the publication 
information, and the care with which the titles were selected has given us a 
bibliography without equal in this field. In addition to items on the various 
types of theater whichexist in Japan, there are also some titles on festivals, popu- 
lar spectacles, folk songs, poetic songs, music, and dance. 

The second part of the work (pp. 117-151) is a study of the kydgen performed 
at the Mibu Temple in Kyoto. The rudimentary form of some of the farces 
performed there reflects traditions which date from the Kamakura period and 
contributes to our knowledge of the development of kydgen and allied popular 
dramatic forms. Mr. Sieffert not only provides us with a history of Mibu kydgen, 
a description of the present stage and performances, but also with an account of 
the repertoire. 

D.H.S. 
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Prepared by GEORGE M. BECKMANN 
The following material was received prior to August 25 
THE CoLLections oN SoutH ASIA IN THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 
(This report was prepared by Dr. Horace I. Poleman, Chief, Orientalia Division.) 


The collections in the Library of Congress on India, Ceylon, Pakistan, Nepal, 
and Tibet had their principal origin in the purchase in 1904 of 3,375 books and 
manuscripts comprising the entire private library of the renowned German 
Indologist, Albrecht Weber. An earlier acquisition of note was a gift of forty 
volumes in the Bengali language, printed on the Bengali presses established in 
and near Calcutta in the late eighteenth century. This was a gift of the Board of 
Examiners of the College of Fort William and includes historical and philosophi- 
cal treatises, story literature, and the Bengali versions of the Mahabharata and 
Radmdyana. 

There was no continuous responsibility in the Library for the acquisition of 
South Asian materials until in 1938 the Carnegie Corporation, through the 
American Council of Learned Societies, set up a project at the Library called 
the Development of Indic Studies. Dr. Horace I. Poleman was chosen to direct 
the project. With the exhaustion of Carnegie funds late in 1941, the ACLS con- 
tinued the project with Rockefeller Foundation Funds, until Congress in 1942 
appropriated funds for a regular staff within the Orientalia Division of the 
Library of Congress. 

Over the years the Library has rapidly added to these modest beginnings 
until the collections for South Asia in all languages are pre-eminent among 
libraries in this country. Since English has been for so long and still is a prominent 
language of the area, most of the Library’s holdings relating to these lands are 
still in that language or in other western languages. However, works in the 
vernaculars are steadily increasing in importance. They number now over 
6,000 volumes: Assamese, 10; Bengali, 805; Singhalese, 155; Gujarati, 1208; 
Hindi, 1400; Kannada, 190; Marathi, 350; Nepali, 500; Panjabi, 70; Tamil, 200; 
Telugu, 200; Urdu, 1434; minor dialects, 29. The Hindi and Gujarati books 
will be completely cataloged by the end of 1955 with unit printed cards in trans- 
literation for each title. Vernacular books are being cataloged according to the 
ALA code and classified according to the Library of Congress classification 
system. 

There is also a good representation of vernacular serial publications, both 
newspapers and periodicals. Most of the serials, however, go back only to 1944 or 
1945. A list of these may be found in The Library of Congress Quarterly Journal 
of Current Acquisitions, 11 (Feb. 1954), 95-98. 

Works in Sanskrit, Pali, and Prakrit number over 6,000 volumes and cover.the 
entire range of Brahmanical, classical Hindu, Buddhist, and Jain literature. 
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Within the past year the Library has acquired by gift a complete collection of 
Jain canonical literature. 

With a few exceptions the principal linguistic works on the ancient and 
modern languages of the area are in the Library’s collections. 

While no accurate count of the books in western languages on the area exists, 
it is safe to say that over 200,000 volumes are spread through the general col- 
lections of the Library according to subject. Since the major increase of the 
collections occurred just prior to, during, and after World War II, emphasis 
has been placed upon the procurement of materials for the modern period. How- 
ever, research and scholarly interests have not been neglected, since these are 
considered basic to all studies of the area. Particular attention has been given to 
the fields of history, description and travel, economics, sociology and anthro- 
pology, language, government and politics, fine arts, religion, yearbooks, hand- 
books, and directories. 

For many years special attention has been given to the gathering of govern- 
ment publications. The collection is strong in gazetteers, state and central govern- 
ment gazettes, census materials, and annual administrative reports. Publications 
of the central government are better represented than those of the state, provin- 
cial, or other local governments. Unique among the State collections is a com- 
plete set of the Hyderabad Gazette (Deccan) in Urdu from 1872-1950. This was a 
gift of the Government of Hyderabad to the Library. 

The Law Library has for many years taken a special interest in the law of the 
area and has a comprehensive collection of digests, official acts, serials and 
series, and monographic treatises. These publications go well back into the 
nineteenth century and may be said to comprise one of the most comprehensive 
collections in the United States. 

The Map Division of the Library has in its collections most of the series of 
maps issued by the Survey of India. Maps for the provinces or states are not 
complete in their coverage, but are considered adequate for most research pur- 
poses. Maps in the vernacular are few. They are complete district by district 
only for Bengal (before partition) in Bengali. 

The Library is fortunate to possess almost 1,000 recordings of Indian music. 
The collection covers classical and modern music, accompaniments to the tradi- 
tional dances, and vocal, instrumental, folk, and religious music. The vocal 
recordings are sung in all of the major languages of India. All of the traditional 
and modern instruments are represented. The records were commercially pro- 
duced at Dum Dum in Bengal. They were carefully selected on the spot with 
the aid of the staff of the producing company. Unfortunately the collection has 
not been cataloged. 

No attempt has been made to make the collections strong in rare items. How- 
ever, there are several hundred manuscripts, most of which are late texts in 
dharmasdastra. Three manuscripts of considerable value are described in an article 
entitled ‘“‘Three Indic Manuscripts” in The Library of Congress Quarterly Journal 
of Current Acquisitions, 1 (April-May-June 1944), 24-29. They are the Kalpa- 
stitra dated 1452; the Candanaraéjaricopdi in old Gujarati and Prakrit, dated 
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1744; and the Salibhadracarita in old Gujarati, dated 1776. All are copiously and 
beautifully illustrated. Other rare manuscripts are described in Indic Manu- 
scripts and Paintings Selected from the Collections of the Library of Congress and 
from Several Public and Private Collections in the United States (Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1939). 

The Library’s holdings of Tibetan works are in the custody of the South 
Asia Section because of their religious affiliation to the area. There is a complete 
set of the Derge Kanjur, the Narthang Tanjur and the Cone Kanjur and Tanjur. 
The Tanjur portion of the latter is believed to be the only set in existence in the 
world. It has recently been microfilmed by the Library. The Tibetan collections 
further contain many of the rare prints from the collection of Berthold Laufer. 
While these have not been cataloged, they are frequently examined by scholars 
who find among them items of great interest. 


STATUS OF THE UNITED MusEuMs AND LIBRARIES ON TAIWAN 


(This report was prepared by Mrs. I. de Beauclair, staff member of the United Museums, 
and supplements the report of Professor Charles O. Hucker in FEQ 13 [Feb. 1954], 239-243.) 


Recently the National Central Library set up a separate office in Taipei to 
service part of its books; the most valuable materials, however, remain in 
storage near Taichung, along with the collections of the National Palace Museum 
and the National Central Museum. 

The Palace Museum exhibit, while in Peking, consisted of three departments: 


antiquities (paintings, bronzes, jades, porcelains), the Imperial Library, and 
the historical archives. The most valuable items from the three departments 
were transferred to Shanghai before the outbreak of the Sino-Japanese war in 
1937 ; later they were moved to southwest China. After the cessation of hostilities 
they were sent to Nanking, and less than a year later they were shipped to 
Taiwan on the initiative of Dr. Han Lih-wu, the present director of the United 
Museums. 

The collections of the National Central Museum were in process of organiza- 
tion at Nanking when war broke out in 1937. It had been planned to include a 
section for art and antiquities as well as sections for the natural and technical 
sciences. The art collection of the Central Museum, which is rich in ancient 
bronzes and includes the famous series of imperial portraits, was removed to 
West China during the war years. In 1946, it was returned to Nanking; in 1948, 
it was shipped to Taiwan. 

The art treasures of the United Museums are stored in eases and kept in 
godowns. Specified items are taken out for study and research purposes by 
visiting scholars. There is no exhibition hall, but on special occasions the mu- 
seums arrange exhibitions on a small scale (100-150 items) in the free space in 
the godowns. The Palace Museum has no photographic or microfilm equipment; 
the Central Museum owns a camera and its collections have been partially photo- 
graphed. However, at present, the museum has exhausted its supply of film, 
chemicals, and printing paper. The museums are in the process of compiling a 
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catalog. The cataloging of books and documents, however, is handicapped by 
the lack of staff members with the necessary specialized knowledge. This same 
problem has retarded the process of identification of items related to Lamaism 
and Buddhism. Thus, the descriptive catalog will include only one-third of the 
total collection. 

To date the museums have published a five-volume illustrated Collection of 
Antiquities (Chung-hua wen-wu chi-cheng) treating bronzes, painting, calligraphy, 
and printing. The introduction and the text of three volumes have been trans- 
lated into English, but because of a lack of funds, this English version is not yet 
printed. 

* + * 

The article by Horace H. F. Jayne, ‘‘How safe are the Chinese art treasures 
in Formosa?” (Art News, [May 1955], 32f.) came to my hand only after writing 
the foregoing. I would make the following comments on it: 

1. The table which heads the article includes not only the collections formerly 
housed in the Palace Museum in Peking, but in addition, possessions of the 
Honan Museum, oracle bones of the National Central Library, and maps from 
the Peiping National Library. 

2. The “hundred black boxes” sent to London for the Burlington Exhibition 
of 1936 contained contributions from Academia Sinica, the Honan Museum, and 
the Anhwei Provincial Library, though the bulk of the objects came from the 
Palace and Central Museums. After the return from London of all one hundred 


cases, only the eighty belonging to the Palace Museum were involved in the 
subsequent trip. 


3. Mr. Jayne is mistaken in describing Yi P’in Chang as a “typical farmstead 
in Kweichow Province.” In Kweichow the cases were stored in Hua Yiin Tung, 
a cave near Anshun which is one hundred kilometres west of Kweiyang. When 
the Japanese entered Kweichow in November-December 1944 the boxes were 
moved to Yi P’in Chang in Pa Hsien, Szechuan, and remained there nine months. 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


University of California, Berkeley. Institute of East Asiatic Studies. Miss Li Chi has been 
appointed Junior Research Linguist in the Institute during 1955-1956 to work on a pilot 
study of current Chinese nomenclature and terminology. This study will begin a compara- 
tive analysis of traditional and modern terminology in the Chinese language from the 
points of view of linguistic change, cultural history, and social development. It will at- 
tempt to evaluate some of the methods and impact of the Communist regime in China 
today as reflected in current terminology and word usage. Miss Li is working with S. H. 
Chen, Associate Professor of Chinese, who is director of the project. Miss Li received her 
academic training at Ginling College, Nanking, and at Oxford University, and has served as 
Professor of English Literature at National Hunan University, National Teacher’s College 
(Hunan), Provincial Kiangsu College, National Chekiang University, Lingnan University, 
and National Taiwan University. She is the author of a number of poems, articles, and 
books in the fields of English and Chinese literature and literary analysis. 

Through a grant from the Asia Foundation, arrangements have been made to bring 
three eminent Japanese scholars to Berkeley as members of the Institute research staff 
during 1955-1956 for six months each. They will participate in a ‘Japanese Intellectual 
Developments Project”’ of consultation and research with members of the Berkeley faculty 
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and their research assistants. Professor Kaigo Tokiomi, who has just completed a period 
of service as Dean of the School of Education of Tokyo University, is working with Donald 
H. Shively, Assistant Professor of Oriental Languages, on his study of Confucian thought 
in modern Japanese intellectual development. During the spring of 1956, a Japanese political 
scientist will join the project to aid Robert A. Scalapino, Associate Professor of Political 
Science, in his study of the Japanese labor movement, for which Professor Scalapino spent 
the summer of 1955 in Tokyo doing field research. An historian will also be invited to 
Berkeley during the spring semester to work with Delmer M. Brown, Associate Professor 
of History, who has been on leave since January 1953, serving on the staff of The Asia Foun- 
dation in Hongkong and Tokyo. He will continue his work on nationalism and modern Japa- 
nese liberal thought, in consultation with the Japanese historian. 

Two new research staff members have been added to the Modern India Project : Thomas 
A. Rusch, Junior Research Political Scientist, who served as consultant for the project 
during 1954-1955 while completing work for the Ph.D. in political science at the University 
of Chicago, will complete his study of the Praja Socialist Party as part of the project. Gene 
D. Overstreet, also appointed Junior Research Political Scientist, will work on the study of 
the Communist Party of India. Mr. Overstreet is finishing requirements for the Ph.D. at 
Columbia University. Marshall Windmiller is travelling in India until January 1956 gather- 
ing data and materials for the modern India Project. 


Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. Dr. Elizabeth E. Bacon is directing a one-year re- 
search project at Cornell on contemporary India. Research associates working on this 
project are Dr. K. C. Chao, Mrs. Miriam Ghosh Khan, Mr. William H. Nibbling, Dr. 
Omprakash Talwar, and Mr. Baidya N. Varma. Dr. Shyam Charan Dube, of Osmania 
University, is visiting professor in the India Program. Dr. Edward E. LeClair, Jr., Visiting 
Assistant Professor of Far Eastern Studies in the India Program, is directing the Cornell 
community research station at Rankandi, India, this year. 

Mr. R. B. Jones, Jr. has joined the Southeast Asia Program as Assistant Professor of 
Linguistics. He teaches Burmese, Thai and Vietnamese. Dr. Tooi Xoomai, Professor of 
Psychology at Chulalongkorn University and Adviser to the Economic Planning Bureau 
of the Kingdom of Thailand, is a visiting professor in the Southeast Asia Program. Pro- 
fessor John M. Echols is spending this year in Indonesia, carrying on research in Indonesian 
literature and languages. His courses in the Indonesian language are being taught in his 
absence by Gerald T. Williams. Dr. G. William Skinner, Research Associate in Far Eastern 
Studies, has moved his anthropological research activities to Indonesia. Professor Frank 
H. Golay is doing research on the Philippine economy in Manila this year. His courses in 
Far Eastern economics are being taught by Dr. Peter N. Vukhasin, a specialist in Burmese 
economics. 

The following Ph.D. dissertations were completed in the Cornell Far Eastern Studies 
Program during the past year: ‘‘Islam in Indonesia under the Japanese Occupation, 1942- 
1945” by Harry Benda; ‘‘The Role of the Christian colleges in Modern China before 1928’’ 
by Jessie G. Lutz; and ‘‘A Social-political Study of the Eurasians of Indonesia’’ by Paul 
van de Veur. 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge. The Center for International Studies 
reports that several new research projects concerning Asia have been started in the past 
year: (1) a comparison of development programs and prospects in India and China and (2) 
an appraisal of the contribution of Standard-Vacuum Oil Company’s Indonesian operations 
to that country’s economic development. Among major projects terminated after publica- 
tion of final reports was W. W. Rostow’s work on Chinese communism. 

A major project in the program in International Communication consists of a number of 
related studies on India. Harold Isaacs has completed during the year some 200 interviews 
with Americans, half of whom have been professionally concerned with Indian affairs and 
half who have not. These have been designed to uncover the images and stereotypes Ameri- 
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cans use in thinking about India and other Asian countries, particularly China. By June 
1955, completed reports had been received from three of the dozen Indian scholars who had 
been invited to do essays and monographs on a variety of Communication topics. Edward 
A. Shils, in New Delhi on leave from his sociology post at the University of Chicago, re- 
ported excellent initial cooperation in his intensive program of interviewing Indian intel- 
lectual leaders. His interests are centered on the role of the man of letters in India today— 
his education, his contribution to national leadership, and his position and problems in 
the web of traditional and modern modes of life in present-day India. Part of Mr. Shils’ 
work is concerned with the problems of the writing profession and is being sponsored by 
the Indian Academy of Arts and Sciences. 

The Indonesian Field Team, a nine-man group of anthropologists and sociologists whose 
funds have come mainly from the Communication Program but whose work has neces- 
sarily been conducted somewhat independently, returned to Cambridge in the summer of 
1954 (one man continued his overseas research into the summer of 1955 by moving from 
Indonesia to Formosa). Late in the spring of 1965, Mr. Rufus S. Hendon, project leader, 
moved to Cambridge to direct compilation of the Team’s Final Report. This monograph 
should provide an unusually rich source of descriptive and analytical materials on Indo- 
nesian village life and should have wide interest among anthropologists. With publication 
of the Team’s Report late in 1955, the project will be officially terminated. 

A five-year grant for work in the field of economic and political development was re- 
ceived in the spring of 1954. Specific projects had been planned for work in India and Indo- 
nesia. Members of the Indonesian Project are already in the field. William C. Hollinger 
moved to Djakarta in the summer of 1954 for an eighteen-month period of research on the 
size and composition of Indonesia’s national income and on the structure of foreign trade. 
He has done considerable lecturing at the University of Indonesia in Djakarta. Guy J. 
Pauker, who had previously been closely associated with the project and who was awarded 
a Ford Faculty Research Fellowship to study Indonesia’s political structure, was given 
supplemental aid in his study and was intimately associated with it during his months in 
Indonesia. In Cambridge, Douglas Paauw, who had spent six months in Indonesia during 
the first half of 1954, published several articles on Indonesian monetary and fiscal policy, 
most of them in the Indonesian journal Ekonomi dan Keuangan Indonesia. In June 1955 
Eugene Grasberg returned to Cambridge from Canada for a second summer to work once 
again on the problem of capital requirements for Indonesian development. 

Wilfred Malenbaum, director of the India Project, made a two-month preparatory trip 
to India in the fall of 1954 to hold talks with Indian government officials and university 
scholars. He returned with sufficient assurance of being able to do the studies planned to 
warrant assembling a research.team to go to India with him in the summer of 1955. Two 
agricultural economists, Walter C. Neale and Hans Pilhofer, and one industrial economist, 
George Rosen, were added to the project staff and arrangements were made for them to 
pursue their research at Poona, Ludhiana, and Bombay. The group plans two sets of inves- 
tigations, one into the economic effects of changes in production and incomes in rural areas, 
and the other into the asset structure and capital requirements of major Indian industries. 
Mr. Malenbaum, directing the field program from New Delhi, has spent considerable time 
during the past year studying and writing about India’s economic progress under the 
first five-year plan and about some of the key problems involved in framing the plan for 
1955-1956 to 1960-1961. 

Two Indian scholars have been associated with the project during the past year. Pan- 
chanan Chakrabartty of the Economics Department at Calcutta University, in this country 
on a State Department scholarship, was a visiting scholar at the Center for several months 
in 1954. His work there was primarily concerned with fiscal policy. Ajit Biswas, a graduate 
student in the Institute’s Department of Economics who had been on the Center’s staff for 
several months, returned to India in the fall of 1954 to accept a short-term appointment on 
the staff of the Eastern Economist. Mr. Biswas had made considerable progress in con- 
structing an input-output table for selected major Indian industries, but hoped to extend 
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his work by better access to the data. Early in the year, he had worked on Indian popu- 
lation problems with Max G. Mueller, whose main field of interest had been the role of 
financial intermediaries in India. 

Mrs. Helen Lamb has continued her work on the social origins of the modern business- 
man in India. Andrew Brimmer brought his study of the Indian cement industry nearly to 
the point of publication. John C. Eddison completed his doctoral thesis on the growth of 
the Indian pulp and paper industry; the Center published the thesis as a case study of 
industrial growth. Mrs. Suzanne Randolph continued her earlier work on the Indian Con- 
gress Party, and by the end of the year had completed a manuscript that may later become 
a book. 

In the spring of 1955 Everett E. Hagen assumed direction of a comparative study of the 
rate of national income growth in India and China. In the summer of 1954 Mr. C. K. Hsieh 
joined the staff for a sixteen-month study of changing resource uses in parts of eastern 


China. His work, in which he is being assisted by Mrs. Hsieh, is expected to be completed 
early in 1956. 


University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. Center for Japanese Studies. Professor Toru Mineya of 
Tokyo University was brought to the Department of Far Eastern Languages and Litera- 
tures to handle the courses of Professor Hide Shohara in the fall of 1954. He continued his 
stay for the spring semester of 1955 and worked on a bibliography of Japanese literature 
for the Center’s Bibliographical Series. Professor Shohara conducted research in Japan on 
recent changes in the honorific usage of colloquial Japanese. Professor Yuruzu Okada, 
sociologist of the Tokyo University of Education, has been in residence at the University 
since November 1954 as a Fellow of the enter for Japanese Studies. He has completed a 
bibliography of Japanese sociology and anthropology. Mr. Yoshikatsu Ogasawara, of the 
Geographical Survey Institute, Japanese Ministry of Construction, came to Michigan as a 
Fellow of the Center in February 1955. In collaboration with Professor Robert B. Hall 
and other geographers, he is compiling a comprehensive survey of regional factors in the 
geography of Japan. Mr. Akira Sato of the Public Opinion Survey Institute of the Prime 
Minister’s Office returned to Japan in November 1954. His main work as a Fellow of the 
Center was to assemble and evaluate data gathered in the Center’s random sample survey 
of villages of the Inland Sea region in Japan. 

Five members of the Center’s staff were in residence at the Okayama Field Station 
during the past year. In addition, the following from institutions other than Michigan used 
the Station’s facilities: Professor Curtis Manchester, Chairman of the Department of 
Geography, University of Hawaii, in addition to conducting research on transportation in 
Okayama Prefecture, acted as Field Station Director; Professor John A. White, Depart- 
ment of History, University of Hawaii, investigated early Russo-Japanese relations; Pro- 
fessor Robert B. Hall, Jr., Department of Geography, Rochester University, did research 
on the Japanese iron and steel industry. 

With the close of the 1954-1955 academic year, it was decided that the Field Station 
should be moved out of the Okayama area. This decision was based on the fact that most of 
the basic field work in Okayama had been completed. Of more importance for the future 
was the acquisition of comparative data from other localities. It is hoped to re-establish 
a station in the Tokyo area. Before leaving Okayama the Center for Japanese Studies 
arranged for the establishment of a research center at the University of Okayama under 
the sponsorship of the Center and a local research association, the Setonaikai Sdg6 Ken- 
kyikai. It is hoped that this new establishment will become the focus of local research of 
the type initiated by the Center. 

In November 1954, the University of Michigan through the Center for Japanese Studies 
accepted sponsorship of the Kyoto American Studies Program. This program, supported 
by the Rockefeller Foundation, was formerly sponsored by the University of Illinois. 
Under this plan, the University of Michigan undertakes to send two American professors 
to Kyoto, where an American studies seminar and lectureship has been established at the 
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Universities of Kyoto and Doshisha. As part of an exchange arrangement, two Japanese 
professors will be brought to the University of Michigan as Fellows of the Center for Jap- 
anese Studies. The American professors sent to Japan during the first year of sponsorship 
were: Dr. Fritz Machlup, Professor of Economics, The Johns Hopkins University, and Dr. 
Virgil Aldrich, Professor of Philosophy, Kenyon College. Japanese professors scheduled 
to come to Ann Arbor are: Sakata Yoshio, Professor of Ethics, Kyoto University, and Sugai 
Shiichi, Professor of Administrative Law, Kyoto University. During the course of the 
year, the period of the University of Michigan’s sponsorship of this program was extended 
to 1959. 


University of Washington, Seattle. Several changes will take place on the faculty of the 
Far Eastern and Russian Institute for the year. Dr. Li Fang-kuei will be with the National 
Taiwan University at Taipei, where he will carry on research in linguistics and conduct 
seminars. Dr. Marius Jansen will carry on research on the Meiji Restoration in Tokyo under 
a Ford Foundation grant. Dr. Richard McKinnon will also spend a year in Japan on a Ful- 
bright fellowship in research in Japanese literature. Dr. Frank Williston will spend the 
year in Bangkok as Director of the Fulbright program in that area. Professor George E. 
Taylor has left on a seven-months tour in the Philippines where he will be consultant to 
the University of the Philippines on its Asian Institute and chairman of the American 
group of professors teaching at the Institute. 

Dr. Grant Kohn Goodman, who received his Ph.D. from the University of Michigan, 
will offer Dr. Jansen’s courses in Japanese history. Mr. Leon N. Hurvitz, who is finishing 
his doctoral dissertation at Columbia, will teach Dr. McKinnon’s classes in Japanese lan- 
guage and literature. Graduates who recently received their degrees of Doctor of Philosophy 
at the University of Washington have received the following appointments: William 
Schultz, with the Asia Foundation on Taiwan; William Cody, teaching Far Eastern history 
at the University of Toledo; Robert Miller and Chu Wen-djang with the Human Relations 
Area Files China Project at the University of Washington; and Barbara Peters, assistant 
professor of political science at Montana State University. 


FELLOWSHIPS 
Ford Foundation Foreign Study and Research Fellowships for 1955-1956. 


Charles J. Adams (McGill University). One-year study of higher education in Pakistan at 
the universities of Dacca, Lahore, Karachi and Peshawar. 

Robert C. Bone, Jr. (Cornell University). Research at Cornell University and in the Neth- 
erlands on the conflicting claims of the Netherlands and Indonesia to Irian Barat (West- 
ern New Guinea). 

James M. Brown (Cornell University). Completion of his analysis of Bangkok Thai grammar. 

Paul E. Callahan (Harvard University). Completion of his study of modern Chinese intel- 
lectual history. 

Cecil E. Cody (University of Washington). Completion of his study of modern Japanese 
history, with special emphasis on political leadership. 

Robert W. Davenport (Columbia University). Further study in India of the status of 
British managing agencies. 

Scott R. deKins (Stanford University). Study of the intellectual history of China, with 
emphasis upon Chinese values as reflected in Chinese literature and other cultural mate- 
rials and in social and political life, at Stanford University. 

Joseph W. Elder (Harvard University). Graduate work in South Asian studies and sociology 
at Harvard University. 

John P. Emerson (Harvard University). Graduate work in economics and the Japanese 
language at Harvard University. 

Judy Feldman (Harvard University). Graduate work at Harvard University for completion 
of her Regional Studies program, giving special attention to modern Chinese history. 
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James T. Force (Columbia University). Graduate work in East Asian studies, with empha- 
sis on Japan, at Columbia University. 

Josephine A. Gillette (Georgetown University). One-year study of social dialects in Bang- 
kok speech at Chulalongkorn University. 

Donald G. Gillin (Stanford University). Intensive study of the Chinese language and 
research on Chinese history, with emphasis on the ‘‘overseas’’ Chinese in Southeast 
Asia, at Stanford University. 

Victor W. Gladstone (University of California). Graduate work in South Asian studies at 
the University of California at Berkeley. 

Gene A. Gregory (Cornell University). Research in Vietnam and France on local govern- 
ment in Vietnam, particularly among Vietnamese refugees from the north who are being 
resettled in new villages in the south. 

Jerome B. Grieder (Harvard University). Graduate work in Far Eastern studies, with spe- 
cial attention to Chinese language and history, at Harvard University. Mr. Grieder is 
especially interested in Russian influences on the intellectual development of Chinese 
communism. 

John J. Gumperz (Cornell University). Continuation of his study of village dialects in India. 

Herbert G. Hagerty (University of Pennsylvania). Additional year of South Asian regional 
studies at the University of Pennsylvania. 

Williard J. Hertz (Minneapolis Tribune). Study of economic development problems in 
India and Pakistan, with special attention to village development and agricultural re- 
form. 

Donald A. Holzman (University of Michigan). Completion of his study of the survival of 
traditional Japanese values and attitudes and their conflict with western ideas today. 
Special reference is being made to contemporary Japanese religion. 

Stephen T. Hosmer (Yale University). One-year study of international relations in Indo- 
nesia. 

F. Tomasson Jannuzi (Dartmouth College). Graduate work in international relations and 
subjects related to South Asia at the London School of Oriental and African Studies. 
His special interest is India. 

Marius B. Jansen (University of Washington). Study of the career and thought of Saka- 
moto Ryiima, as a case history in the values and goals of the leaders of modern Japan. 
Dr. Jansen plans to do his research at universities and libraries in Japan. 

Harold L. Kahn (Harvard University). Graduate work in the Regional Studies Program at 
Harvard University, with emphasis on Chinese language and politics. Mr. Kahn’s special 
interest is the role of western political institutions in China since 1911. 

James S. Keat (New York Herald Tribune). Completion of his study of the Indian banking 
system. 

Melville T. Kennedy (Harvard University). Additional year of research at Harvard Uni- 
versity on problems of political unification in China in the late 1920’s and early 1930’s. 

William J. Klausner (Yale University). Study of Thailand’s modernization programs in 
health and agriculture, especially their acceptance in the villages. 

Arnold Koslow (Cambridge University, England). Additional year of study of the philoso- 
phy and history of scientific thought in the Far East at Cambridge University. 

William P. Malm (University of California at Los Angeles). One-year study of attitudes 
toward music, eastern and western, as reflections of the culture of post-war Japan. 

Marlene J. Mayo (Columbia University). Graduate work in history and subjects related to 
East Asia at Columbia University. Miss Mayo’s special interest is the history of Japan. 

John P. Meek (Massachusetts Institute of Technology). Additional six months of research 
on the economic development of Indonesia at MIT. 

Esther Minkoff (University of Pennsylvania). Graduate work in sociology and South Asian 
studies at the University of Pennsylvania. 

Edmund B. Ord (University of California). Graduate work in history, with emphasis on 
China, at the University of California at Berkeley. 
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Herbert P. Phillips (Cornell University). Study of the Thai language and research in 
Thailand on Thai values and how they affect efforts to introduce new techniques to raise 
the living standard. 

Jack M. Planalp (Cornell University). Completion of his study of Indian cultural themes 
and values in their relation to religion and ritual. 

Ann E. Rasmussen (Columbia University). Graduate work at Columbia University in Far 
Eastern economics and the Japanese language. 

Conrad Roger (Georgetown School of Foreign Service). Graduate work in East Asian 
studies at Harvard University. Mr. Roger’s special interests are foreign relations and 
economics, with emphasis on Japan and China. 

Barbara Silverstein (School of Oriental and African Studies, University of London). Grad- 
uate work in international relations and South Asian studies in London. 

Josef Silverstein (Cornell University). Study of Burmese public administration. Mr. Sil- 
verstein plans to study the Burmese language in the United States for three months 
and to do research in Burma for one year. 

Robert G. Spiegelman (Columbia University). Study in India of the role of tariffs in India’s 
industrial development. 

Hugh McB. Stimson (Yale University). Study of Chinese literature at Taiwan University. 
Mr. Stimson is especially interested in attitudes toward traditional Chinese literature 
among Taiwan’s Chinese society. 

James H. Stine (University of Washington). Study in Korea of cities, towns and villages 
and their roles in the nation’s economic life. 

Allen 8. Whiting (Northwestern University). Further study abroad of Chinese-Soviet 
relations. 

Donald S. Willis (University of Oregon). Research, study and the translation of two nine- 
teenth-century novels, one Japanese and one Chinese. Mr. Willis is especially interested 
in what the novels might reveal about the intellectual changes that took place in Japan 
and China in the last century as a result of western influence. He will work in Kyoto, 
Japan. 

Gertrude M. Woodruff (Radcliffe College). Study of the social structure of the city of 
Bangalore, India, where population growth and social change have been accelerated by 
industrialization. 

Turrell V. Wylie (University of Washington). Study of Tibetan language, history, and 
religion under Giuseppe Tucci. 

Lucien I. Zamorski. Mr. Zamorski has been teaching Engtish in Indonesia since the fall of 
1953 under an Indonesian Government program. He plans to study and record the lan- 
guage and folklore of the Moluccan Islands, concentrating upon Halmahera. 


Fulbright Student Awards for 1955-1956. 


Joyce Chapman Lebra. History at Tokyo University. 

Harry Lipset. Political Science at Waseda University. 

Helen Craig McCullough. Japanese Culture at Tokyo University. 

Allan August Spitz. Political Science at Tokyo University. 

Ulrich Alexander Strauss. Political Science at Keio University. 

Yuruzu Takeshita. Sociology at Osaka University. 

Jame Middleton Tilley. History of Art at Kyoto University. 

Josef Silverstein. Public Administration at the University of Rangoon. 
Richard Charles Axtell. Biology at the University of the Philippines. 
Frederick Gilman Hoyt. History at the University of the Philippines. 
Francis Joseph Kysela. Dentistry at Centro Escolar University, Manila. 
Ethel Nurge. Anthropology at the University of the Philippines. 

Faith Irene Ware. Sociology at the University of the Philippines. 

Kitty Hay. Sociology at the University of Ceylon. 

Robert Lyle Price. Industrial Development at the University of Karachi. 
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Additional Fulbright Research Awards for 1955-1956. 


Teng Ssu-yu. Cultural History at Kyoto University. 
Christopher Sower. Rural Sociology at the University of Ceylon. 


Social Science Research Council Research Training Fellowships for 1955-1956. 


Frederick Lehman (Columbia University). Post-doctoral fellowship for research in India 
on the relationship of caste subcultures to village, regional, and national culture. 

Gustav Ranis (Yale University). Research in Japan on capital accumulation. 

SSRC Undergraduate Research Stipend for 1965-1956. 


Steven J. Schneider (supervisor John K. Fairbank, Harvard University). A comparative 
history of two groups of entrepreneurs in China 1900-1927. 


SSRC Grants-in-aid for 1955-1956. 


D. MacKenzie Brown (University of California at Santa Barbara). Research in the United 
States on the conflict between traditional political thought in India and western political 
ideas since 1800. 

Ilse Lichtenstadter (New York University). Research in Pakistan on the position of women 
in contemporary Muslim society. 


SSRC Grants for Research on the History of American Military Policy for 1955-1956. 
William R. Braisted (University of Texas). Research on the development of the Far East 
as an American naval problem 1909-1922. 


Richard C. Brown (State University Teachers College, Buffalo). Research on military 
policy aspects of United States participation in the Peking Relief Expedition, 1900. 
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NOTICES 


Far Eastern Association Monographs. Assisted by a generous grant from the 
Council on Economic and Cultural Affairs, the Monograph Series is now under- 
taking the addition of further volumes. The purpose of the series is to publish 
studies that will advance our understanding of Eastern Asia and its civilizations 
through basic research of lasting value, based especially on Oriental language 
sources. Support is being sought for a planned expansion of the program to add 
studies on South Asia and further materials of value for research and teaching, 
such as translations and bibliographies. To deal with the expanding work of the 
Monograph Editorial Board, its membership has been increased to twelve. The 
present members of the board are Virginia T. Adloff, Derk Bodde, R. I. Crane, 
Rupert Emerson, Holden Furber, J. W. Hall, J. R. Hightower, D. H. H. Ingalls, 
Marius Jansen, G. McT. Kahin, Hyman Kublin, J. E. Spencer, and the Editor 
of the Monographs, E. A. Kracke, Jr. 

For the achievement of its objectives the series depends to an important 
degree on the assistance of the Association’s members, both in bringing the 
monographs to the attention of potential users and in calling to the attention 
of the Editor of Monographs any studies suitable for publication in the series, 
that they have written or know about. 


The Far Eastern Bibliography for 1954, published in September 1955 as Vol. 
XIV, No. 5 of the Quarterly, incorporates a few changes designed to help the 
reader find items on specific topics or, in cases of regions, on specific countries. 
The general area divisions have in the main been retained, although the Pacific 
area has been separated from “Far East (General).” Books and periodical 
articles have beef merged. Entries under the general areas have been sub- 
divided by subject (for Far East [General], China, Japan, and Korea, or by 
country (for Siberia and Central Asia and Southeast Asia). In the Index, paren- 
thetical entries indicate the name under which an author is to be found when 
his name is not the main entry in the Bibliography proper. The changes are 
provisional and experimental; reversion to past practices, or incorporation of 
additional changes, will depend on reactions by the users of the 1954 Bibli- 
ography. 
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A Solomon Island Society 


KINSHIP AND LEADERSHIP AMONG THE SIUAI 
OF BOUGAINVILLE 


By Douglas L. Oliver 


Here in one volume is a comprehensive account of the culture and society 
of the Siuai of Bougainville. In former times these people were fierce and 
relentless war leaders—their clubhouses were lined with the skulls of 
their enemies. Now the Siuai are almost wiped out as a result of the 
ravages of World War II. 


Two years of side-by-side existence with these people gave Mr. Oliver 
excellent opportunity to study their social structure. In this volume he 
discusses religious, political, and economic interests, and gives a compre- 
hensive account of their kinship system and terminology. But the main 
task of the book is to describe the indigenous institution of leadership 
within the context of the total Siuai culture. 


The leaders are called mumis, and their position depends partly upon 
wealth. Capital is represented by pigs and many strings of shell money, 
and any surplus and durable goods are converted to shell money and 
pigs. Mumis are expected to be ambitious, industrious, and generous. 
They gain prestige principally by giving feasts. 

While of special interest to social anthropologists, this book should also 
appeal to other readers interested in life in the Pacific islands. Illustrated. 


Coming in early December $10.00 


Through your bookseller. or from 


{is HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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Two new books of historical importance 





Nationalism and 
Revolution in Mongolia 


by OWEN LATTIMORE 


The Life of Sukebatur, an official biography of the Sun Yat-Sen of Outer Mon- 
golia, is probably the first translation of a contemporary Mongol book to be 
published in a Western language. It shows, as no outside analysis can, the ways 
in which, toward the end of World War II, the regime of the Mongolian People’s 
Republic wanted the Mongols to think about their country and history. Mr. 
Lattimore’s long introductory essay discusses the development and character- 
istics of Mongolian nationalism; the roles played by such leaders as Sukebatur 
and Choibalsang; the historical backgrounds and differences between Outer 
and Inner Mongolia; and the impact of both China and Russia on Mongol 
affairs and internal politics. $4.75 


Survey of International Affairs, 1939-46 


The Far East 1942-46 


by F. C. JONES, HUGH BORTON 
and B. R. PEARN 


The history of the peoples of Eastern Asia and the Pacific from Pearl Harbor 
to the surrender and occupation of Japan. All three authors have first-hand 
knowledge of the countries of which they write, and all have had some personal 
part in the events which they describe, either on the spot or in the course of 
official service in the Western Hemisphere. 596 pp., 3 maps. $13.25 


At all bookstores 
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BOOKS FROM CALIFORNIA 


on the 


FAR EAST 


> Village Life in Modern Thailand 


By John E. deYoung. Based largely on the author’s firsthand field observations dur- 
ing several years research, this book describes the effect of westernization and mod- 
ernization on the daily life of the Thai peasant; discusses the villagers’ religious 
beliefs and practices; and analyzes the basic organization of the Thai village, district, 
province and nation. 226 pages, 15 illus. $3.50 


The Great Loochoo 
A Study in Okinawan Village Life 


By Clarence Glacken. The first comprehensive modern study of Okinawa. Deals with 
geography, history, politics, economics, agriculture, religion, education, crafts, cus- 
toms, and family life based on a detailed study of three types of Okinawan villages— 
farming, fishing, and forest—made while the author was in the Ryukyus in 1951 
and 1952 as part of a survey team for the Pacific Science Board. 288 pages, 16 illus, 
7 maps. $4.50 


Nationalism in Japan 


By Delmer M. Brown. This introductory historical analysis of the rise of Japanese 
nationalism shows its influence not only on Japanese affairs but also on other Asian 
nationalistic movements, and the failure of Western peoples to comprehend its 
social force. 348 pages. $5.00 


Democracy and the Party Movement in Prewar Japan 


By Robert A. Scalapino. Examines the social structure of Japanese society from 1872 
to 1940 to show why the political party movement failed, and suggests some new 
hypotheses about modern nationalism and its relation to democracy. 436 pages. 


$6.50 


Write for our circular on other books on the Far East published by 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PRESS @ Address: Berkeley 4, California 
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The Rise of 
Chinese Military 


Power 


1895-1912 
BY RALPH L. POWELL 


An important study of the growth of semi-personal Chinese armies 
and the rise of the militarists to a position that permitted them to 
seize power upon the breakdown of the monarchical system. In a book 
that gives indispensable background material for an understanding 
of China’s present-day military power, the author ably traces the 
modernization of the Chinese Empire’s land forces and evaluates 
the progress attained up to the establishment of the republic in 1912. 


“The value of knowing your enemy is indisputable. ... Ralph L. 
Powell has filled an existing gap of our knowledge of China by pro- 
viding this study of modern Chinese military institutions during 
their formative period.’”—MILITARY AFFAIRS. 


394 pages. $6.00 


Order from your bookstore, or 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS, 


Princeton, New Jersey 

















SIGNIFICANT NEW BOOKS ON THE FAR EAST 





Daughters 
of Changing Japan 


by EARL HERBERT CRESSY 
author of Daughter of Confucius 


“This is ‘must’ reading for all who 
would understand the Orient, and 
particularly its women, a little more 
fully....Dr. Cressy has presented 
the lives of five young daughters of 
the upper middle class, the section 
where, he says, western ideas are 
gaining most foothold....A decided 
contribution to understanding of these 
troubled and chaotic post-war days 


in Japan. It makes lively reading and 
is at the same time a social document 
presented with tenderness and good 
entertainment. By the time the last 
page is turned, the reader has ab- 
sorbed, effortlessly, a great deal of 
fundamental information on Japanese 
society today.” 
—Christian Science Monitor 
Wherever books are sold $4.00 





21 Stayed 


The shocking true story of the American GI's 
who chose to remain in Communist China 


by VIRGINIA PASLEY 


How were the Chinese Reds able to 
corrupt soldiers who had slugged it 
out against them in Korea? What were 
the men like and why did they stay in 
China? In order to find the answer, 
Virginia Pasley traveled more than 
15,000 miles, visiting and talking to 
families and friends of the 21, includ- 
ing the three who have now returned. 
The result is ‘‘a book without a word 


of propaganda in it. One can praise 
it without any reservations.” 
—The Reporter 
“For thoughtful Americans this defini- 
tive and fascinating book sounds a 
clear call for the re-examination of the 
national conscience.” 
—Chicago Sun-Times 
Prefatory Note by Carl Sandburg 
Illustrated $3.50 








FARRAR, STRAUS & CUDAHY, 101 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 
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A century of culture exchange between two coun- 
tries that have been enemies—competitors—allies 


japanese and americans 


By ROBERT S. SCHW ANTES. Foreword by JOHN D, ROCKEFELLER, 3rd 


Japanese culture—American culture—how have they influenced each other through 
the years? Drawing on a great variety of material, much of it Japanese, Dr. Schwantes 
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has written an extraordinary and vivid history of 
Japanese-American relations in the past century: 
the exchange of students; missions from Japan to 
study American methods; American missionaries 
abroad; economic contacts; books, movies, and ex- 
hibitions passing from one country to another; 
the effect of our institutions on Japan’s social de- 
velopment; the mental picture we have of each 
other. A book that illustrates the vital impor- 
tance of our efforts to encourage cultural rela- 
tions as part of our foreign policy. 

$4.00 at all bookstores 


Published for the Council on Foreign Relations by 


HARPER & BROTHERS New York 








ROBERT S. SCHWAN- 
TES is a Japanese expert 
at the Asia Foundation 
in San Francisco. Fluent 
in Japanese, he spent the 
war as an officer in 
Naval Intelligence. He 
was a professor at Har- 
vard until he won a Car- 
negie Research Fellow- 
ship at the Council on 
Foreign Relations. 
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An Exciting New Book Club presents 





* FICTION 
* NON-FICTION 
* SHORT STORIES 
*x POETRY 


* PLAYS 


by contemporary Asian writers 


for complete information write 


THE ASIA BOOK CLUB 
119 West 57th Street New York 19, N.Y. 























Annual Meeting 





PLACE: The Eighth Annual Meeting of the Far Eastern 
Association will be held in Philadelphia, April 3-5, 1956 at the 
University Museum. The Penn-Sherwood has been selected as 
the headquarters hotel. 

PROGRAM: The Common Man in Asia, as an overall theme, 
will be reflected in a large number of the 12 to 14 sessions now 
being planned. In prearranged sessions, effort is being made to 
develop cross-disciplinary panels as well as joint participation of 
South Asian, Southeast Asian, and Far Eastern interests. Plans 
are well advanced for more than half of the sessions; the Pro- 
gram Committee expresses appreciation to members who have 
already stated desires or offered ideas which have helped to 
shape these sessions, and urges that further suggestions for the 
remaining sessions be sent before November 30. 

Members are asked to write either to the Chairman or the 
Committeeman most concerned with their discipline. The 
Committee’s members are: Richard K. Beardsley (Chairman, 
Michigan); Schuyler van R. Cammann (Pennsylvania); John 
A. Harrison (Florida); Richard Lambert (Pennsylvania); 
Douglas Paauw (Harvard); Harold Shadick (Cornell); Joseph 
Spencer (UCLA); Harold P. Stern (Freer Gallery, Washington) ; 
Kurt Steiner (Stanford); Irene Taeuber (Hyattsville, Mary- 
land). 























